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“SILVER JUBILEE” 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Next Week in Philadelphia 


INCE this year marks the 25th an- 
S niversary of the Knitting Arts Ex- 

hibition, it is natural to expect 
something out of the ordinary from the 
machinery and equipment concerns dis- 
playing their products next week in 
various booths at the Commercial 
Museum, 34th & Spruce Sts. Visiting 
manufacturers will find their expecta- 
tions fully realized. 


200 Exhibitors Featured 


Close to 200 different concerns will 
fill the large hall practically to capacity 
and each booth has been prepared with 
more care this year to make the an- 
niversary display the most interesting 
and comprehensive in the history of 
this quarter-century-old undertaking of 
the knitting trade. Booths will contain 


everything of possible interest to knit 





Directory to Exhibits 
Begins at Page 85 

An alphabetical list of the 
exhibitors at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition, with booth 
numbers, description of the 
products on display and 
names of representatives in 
attendance will be found 
in this issue beginning on 
page 85. 

On that page appears a 
floor plan of the Commer- 
cial Museum with location 
of booths indicated. This 
compilation is a directory 
of the exhibit for those who 
attend and a news story of 
what was shown for those 
who may be kept away. 





goods manufacturers from the smallest 
gauge knitting machine needles to a 
large 24 section full-fashioned knitting 
machine for which a special housing 
has been prepared in the hall itself. 

The exhibition will be open from 
Monday, April 15, to Friday, April 19, 
inclusive, remaining open from 10 A.M. 
each day until 10 P.M., with the excep- 
tion of the last day when the exhibition 
will be officially closed at 5 P.M. 

This year an especially large number 
of new machines and improvements 
made in machinery and equipment dur- 
ing the last year will be displayed to 
manufacturers for the first time. De- 
tails of these developements, of particu- 
lar interest to all manufacturers of knit 
goods, will be published in these col- 
umns next week. 

Importance of the exhibition as a 
trade factor is indicated in the large 
number of foreign manufacturers and 
their agents who are planning to spend 
several days at the hall this year com- 
ing from almost every important knit- 
ting center in the world. 


Description of Exhibits 


The descriptions of the various booths, 
published in this issue, will serve as a 
guide for the convenience of visitors. 
They give the name of the company ex- 
hibiting and its booth number, thus it 
is possible to locate each booth quickly 
from the floor plan which is also, to be 
seen in this issue. In addition, the 
items give products displayed and a 
brief review of what is to be seen in 
that space together with names of the 
various representatives of the company 
who will be present to serve visitors. 

To reach the Commercial Museum 
which is located on 34th Street below 
Spruce Street, visitors may take sub- 
way route 11 or 34, or surface route 13 
on Walnut Street, or 40 on South 
Street, to 34th and Walnut Streets. 
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Chester I. Campbell, General Manager 
Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Free bus service will be provided from 
that point to the Exhibition Hall. 


N.A.H.U.M. Convention 


On Thursday, April 18, will be held 
the annual business session of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, followed by 
the annual luncheon. Officers will be 
elected for the new year, including presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents and four 
directors, and various problems of the 
trade will be thrashed out during the 
business session. 

Fred W. Shibley, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York, and 
Douglas Walker of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange will be the two principal 
speakers at the convention from outside 
the association. 

The convention, which will be con- 
fined to a single session, as in the past, 
will be called to order promptly at 10:30 
a.m. on Thursday, April 18, in the con- 
vention hall of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. The annual luncheon of 
the association is scheduled for 1 p.m. 
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the same day, also at the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. 

Mr. Shibley is recognized as a keen 
student of all business, and especially 
of the textile business. He has been 
a director of the Utica (N. Y.) Knit- 
ting Co., for a number of years. He 
has made definite contributions to 
clearer understanding of the problems of 
modern business, and is the author of a 
book published last year, entitled “The 
New Way to Net Profits.” 

Mr. Shibley will bring to the conven- 
tion of the hosiery and underwear asso- 
ciation the viewpoint not only of a 
progressive banker connected with one 
of the best known institutions of its kind 
in the country, but also that of a student 
and analyst. 

Douglas Walker is Director of the 
Intelligence Bureau of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange. 

The annual address of the president 
of the association will be delivered by 
John Wyckoff Mettler, president ot the 
Interwoven Stocking Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Mr. Mettler is the largest 
manufacturer of men’s hosiery in the 
United States and has other important 
business interests. Ernest Blood, presi- 
dent of the True Shape Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, will present his annual report. 

Entertainment features for the asso- 
ciation’s luncheon which will be on a 
par with those of recent years have been 
arranged. Loud speaking apparatus has 
been installed throughout the Museum, 
so that the proceedings may be heard 
clearly by all present. 

Over 500 are expected to sit-down to 
this luncheon. Entertainment will be 
furnished by the South Land Serenad- 
ers, whose music will be both vocal and 
instrumental. Dr. Ray Petty, well 
known after-dinner speaker, who has 
addressed meetings of national Rotary 
clubs and other representative gather- 
ings of business men, will deliver a 
humorous talk. 


Institute Exhibits Garments 
in Cotton From Paris 


New summer cottons sponsored by 
Paris this season were exhibited by The 
Cotton-Textile Institute on April 9 at 
the summer fashion show of the Gar- 
ment Retailers of America in the Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

These models had just been received 
from the collections of such well known 
French designers as Rodier, Schiaparelli 
and Jane Regny. The Institute also 
showed a number of other models de- 
signed from new cotton fabrics made in 
American mills. 

The entire collection typifies the dis- 
tinctive qualities of smartness and com- 
fort which have helped make styled cot- 
tons so popular this year. The costumes 
presented fashionable fabrics in a variety 
of uses for summer apparel, ranging 
from beach wear and sports to afternoon 
and more formal evening wear. 

Such favorites as pique, organdie, 
broadcloth, lawn and gingham were in- 


cluded. A new muslin was. also 
presented. 
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Institute to Include Spinners 


Worsted Spinners Decide To 
Join Wool Organization 


ORE than 80 spinners were pres- 

ent at the meeting called by the 
National Association of Worsted & 
Woolen Spinners April 4, in New York 
when they were addressed by A. H. 
Williams of the Industrial Research 
Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In many respects it was one 
of the most important meetings ever 
held by the sales worsted yarn spinning 
trade in this country in that spinners 
again decided to join the Wool Institute 
after having considered the matter pro 
and con for a number of months. For 
a time they felt they would definitely 
join the wool organization and some 
time later this first decision was 
changed, the prevailing opinion at this 
time was that they should form their 
own yarn institute, remaining independ- 
ent of the Wool Institute. 

At the meeting last week it was 
evident that the matter had _ been 
thoroughly discussed and a majority 
felt that they should become affiliated 
with the wool organization and an ofh- 
cial announcement to this effect will be 
made in the next few days. While the 
meeting in New York was closed to the 
press it is known that a large majority 
present favored joining the Wool In- 
stitute, the majority being so great that 
there is no doubt concerning the course 
sales worsted spinners will now take. 


Spinning Director Next 


Upon conclusion of the meeting the 
matter of selecting a spinning director 
to represent the worsted yarn trade in 
the Wool Institute was left in the hand’s 
ot the committee of nine, three members 
representing the Bradford weaving spin- 
ners, three representing the Bradford 
knitting and three the French spinners. 
This committee was scheduled to meet 
Thursday of this week and it was stated 
that the committee would have decided 
upon the spinning director who will 
act as laison officer between the spinners 
and the Wool Institute. His official 
title may be that of Spinning Field 
Secretary although that matter has not 
heen definitely decided upon. 

Aside from this action on the part of 
spinners the meeting was important in 
that statistical data of the first degree 
was presented to the meeting by A. H. 
Williams of the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who has 
been making this analysis for almost 
two years. The results as presented by 
Dr. Williams, were described by one 
present, one of the largest manufacturers 
and spinners in the country, as being 
industrial information of as much im- 
portance’ as that presented to any in- 
dustry in the United States up to this 
time. 

Full details of the talk will be pre- 
sented in these columns in the near 
future, Mr. Williams having been com- 
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missioned at the meeting to bring his 
charts and figures concerning worsted 
yarn production and sales up to date, 
which means that when completed these 
figures will include months up to the 
first of April of this year. The National 
Association of Worsted & Woolen Spin- 
ners passed a resolution unanimously 
commending Mr. Williams and _ the 
work he had done. 


Address in Booklet Form 


They also passed a resolution author- 
izing the secretary to prepare a booklet 
in which will be included the address 
made by Mr. Williams and also illus- 
trate the talk with the various charts 
which indicate trends in the sales yarn 
field during the last ten years, these 
showing the spinner features of his busi- 
ness that have not been presented by 
any organization heretofore. 

It has been estimated that the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania under the diréc- 
tion of Mr. Williams has spent almost 
$5,000 upon this survey, the fund being 
taken from one of their foundations. 
The National Association at the New 
York meeting instructed their secretary 
to see that the University of Penn- 
sylvania was reimbursed with the 
amount that has been spent up to the 
present time and in the future the work 
carried on by them will be paid for by 
spinners. This gives an indication of 
the value spinners have now set upon 
the work that has been done by the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

As an example of the concrete value 
of Mr. Williams’ address to the in- 
dividual spinner he gave to each con- 
cern that had submitted data to him 
during the last year a chart showing 
the rate of increase or decrease in their 
total volume during the last ten years 
and then to see how their own firm com- 
pared with the total volume of such type 
yarns sold in this country by sales yarn 
spinners he showed a large chart on 
which was indicated the trend of all 
spinners. From this the individual 
spinner could easily see whether they 
were securing their share of the busi- 
ness or not and in general give them a 
picture that they had never before re- 
ceived from their own books. 





Textile Items Wanted by 


Army Quartermaster 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids will be received 
by the Depot Quartermaster, U. S. 
Army, 21st & Oregon Ave., April 24, to 
furnish them with the following textile 
items: 143,745 yds., olive drab silesia; 
190,875 yds., Albert twill; 15,000 yds., 
gray felt; 1,878 yds., 4” cotton tape: 
1,476 yds., 2” cotton tape and 7,500 
sheets cotton padding, black, 32” x 45”. 
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Definite Suggestions for Improving 


This article is a series of 
ideas, a little disjointed, 
collected to go with critical 
material regarding textile 
schools. It is intended to 
be constructive. The time 
when the textile industry is 
having difficulties is the 
time for schools to look for 
new ways and ideas, to help 
themselves, their students, 
and the industry. The au- 
thor believes from personal 
instructing experience that 
these ideas are sound peda- 
gogy and withholds his 
name only because his posi- 
tion might make this article 
appear to be propaganda of 
an advertising nature. — 
Author. 


HE two articles which have re- 
cently appeared in TEXTILE 
Wor.p discussing the needs of 
the industry and the ability of schools 
to prepare men for them* are probably 
prepared by men who have severed 
their connections with any textile school 
some years ago. They are doubtless 
right in feeling that every textile school 
can be improved—so can the industry 
as a whole. These authors wish to see 
textile-school graduates with a full 
quota of fundamental knowledge, and, 
at the same time, they wish them to be 
properly qualified for practical work. 


Raw Material 


Before considering the main theme, it 
is very pertinent to survey the raw 
material sent to the schools. (We do 
not make good broadcloths out of 
carpet wool or whatever happens to 
be at hand). The high-school boys, 
and perhaps girls, seldom have any 
knowledge of the mill, and surprisingly 
few students come from families with 
any mill connections. Attention is 
called to this merely to establish the 
point that textile students usually know 
nothing of the industry censtituting 
their major subject. They usually lack 
even the faintest background, such as 
the average boy now has for most any 
of the mechanical industries, due to 
the popularity of radio and automo- 
biles, and every-day observances of 
the activities of electrical devices, 
transportation facilities, and construc- 
tion work. The average person, we 
might say, never sees textile machinery 
in operation, and the industry in spite 
of its clever automatic machinery is 
seldom the subject of articles in any 
popular magazines or papers. The 


*Are Methods of Teaching Textile Deg 
Incomplete ?”’ by J. R., Aug. 18, 1928, 37 
and “Growth of Converting House Has Altered 
Requirements for 7. and Mill Designer,”’ by 
E.R.S., Nov. 10, 1928, p. 27. 





Textile-School Instruction 


Methods of Teaching Textile Subjects 


Require Development 


By J. P. C. 


economic side is the only one the public 
ever hears about. 

One rather depressing item is the 
scarcity of children of men “higher up” 
in the mill. Usually the children of 
those men with better than average 
positions do not consider such a thing 
as a study of textiles but go to some 
other technical school or to college. 
This group of students would make one 
of the most promising groups for 
textile study, as they would have pre- 
viously absorbed a certain percentage 
of background for the work which 
would allow them to assimilate details 
much more thorougly than the ordinary 
student. 


At Kindergarten Stage 


The textile schools, then, must take 

a group of students at the kindergarten 
stage, teach them names, show them 
material they have handled all their 
lives but have never seen, show them 
machines and explain their sequence, 
and at the same time teach them as 
much of the multitude of minor detail, 
so important in practical mill work, as 
they are able to assimilate. Preparatory 
schools give the textile student nothing 
but mental ability to help him in his 
textile studies. 
. Truthful textile graduates will admit 
—I have heard them—that an immense 
amount of the material presented in the 
schools is not assimilated at the time 
it is given, and often is lost. Important 
points are sometimes missed because the 
student has no background by which 
he can measure relative values. 

The textile graduate often lacks a 
knowledge of details of his first job, 
and the school is criticised for not sup- 
plying it. There is some question 
whether the average practical man is 
really up on details. When you read 
some of the items on the Question and 
Answer Page of TexT1LE Wor tp, just 
ask yourself how well a man is ac- 
quainted with the details of his job 
when he must apply to this periodical 
to find out some of the most elementary 
facts. The new graduate does not bluff 
the way an older hand does, and so 
seems less knowing. 

E.R.S. may be right about some 
hand-loom work, but there is at least 
one school where this seems to be well 
directed and of considerable value in 
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getting the fundamental weaves and the 
essential parts and motions of a loom. 
Unfortunately, the students are still 
boys, and there is a tendency to loaf 
or play when not closely supervised. 
Thus, sometimes, we have the case of 
leading a horse to water when he is not 
anxious to drink, regardless of how 
much good it will do him. 

And on cotton grading, is it really 
economical of time to try to make a 
classer? Experienced men say it takes 
the time of a full course in our schools 
to make a classer when he is working 
at it all day. Isn’t it better to clearly 
define these matters, giving students a 
limited amount of practice on a variety 
of actual samples and microscopic 
studies of the samples, leaving the 
detail to be learned by actual practice? 


Are the Courses Too Broad 


From the practical man’s standpoint, 
are the courses too broad? How many 
men in the industry are called upon 
to understand the detail of all the 
manufacturing operations? Then, why 
not concentrate and be only a carder 
or only a designer, omitting all the 
other subjects. The idea is old enough, 
but well repeated, that a man should 
know what precedes and follows his 
own work to carry it on to the best 
advantage. Does a designer need to 
understand yarns? Probably. And does 
a carder need to know the requirements 
of spinning? There are sad experi- 
ences if he doesn’t. 

The other day a textile alumnus said 
he had not used more than 10% of the 
material he learned in school directly, 
but that many of his really important 
tasks he could never have done without 
the training and ideas obtained from 
the other 90%. And finally, many 
textile-school students, like those of 
other technical schools, do not follow 
the line in which they took major sub- 
jects. If their course is very narrow, 
it materially limits their choice of work 
at graduation and may tend to keep the 
round peg in a square hole. 


Instruction Difficulties 


So, the sentiment of this article is in 
favor of the present courses, but is 
critical of the methods used in carrying 
out the instruction. The textile in- 
structor is handicapped: first, in having 
a very limited precedent from which 
to draw, regarding special teaching 
methods; and second, in having a very 
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limited choice of text books, largely 
out of date, on English procedure, and 
not too well adapted for instruction 
purposes. The instructor’s time is 
usually so occupied in keeping mechan- 
ical equipment in shape that he has 
not time to develop new instruction 
methods. In fact, it is easy for a one- 
hour class to cause trouble enough to 
keep an instructor half a day in recon- 
ditioning his machinery and material 
therein for the next class. Unless he 
has unlimited equipment, several classes 
must work on the same machines. Any 
student may easily cause a smash be- 
yond his ability to fix regardless of 
the time he may spend on it. 

The common practice of putting a 
student at work around machines run- 
ning off material does give some in- 
struction; but if the stock runs well, 
it may require no more than 10% of 
the student’s attention. The adjusting 
of the machine to produce certain fab- 
rics, sizes, or conditions is a distinct 
instruction, but the operation of a 
machine thereafter can _ better be 
learned in the mill where a full job at 
that work can be obtained. 


The Design Course 


It is also very likely that a certain 
amount of the design painting can be 
sacrificed for a more detailed or more 
extensive study of the proper weaves 
and combinations for practical fab- 
rics. However, it cannot be expected 
that free-hand drawing and painting, in 
water colors or oil, can be thoroughly 
mastered along with the various sub- 
jects necessary to understand the 
physical requirements and construction 
of yarns and the fabrics they build. 
There is not time. 

Either the student should be an 
artist with enough knowledge of the 
physical requirements to avoid seriously 
impractical designs, or one acquainted 
with the physical details and enough 
of the art to keep at least within the 
conventional limits of proportion and 
color combinations. Either of these in- 
dividuals might reasonably expect after 
completing school to master the details 
of that phase of the work not learned 
at school. Of course, if a four- or 
five-year design course should be de- 
veloped, it might cover all the work 
mentioned above. But how many 
students are willing to spend this time? 

Perhaps we can find an idea in the 
Gobelins Tapestry Works, where boys 
start in with the idea of spending their 
life at the work. The course is long and 
quite practical, being more of the ap- 
prenticeship style than any we use here. 
They study color very extensively, so 
that they may pick out exactly the right 
green from a multitude of bobbins all 
about the same but not exactly so. The 
detail and technic of the physical part 
of the manufacture follow and the man 
eventually becomes an expert in color 
matching and weaving. Usually, the 
patterns are from the work of out- 
standing artists, past or present, and 
not by men of the plant. After the 
years spent in study and practice, these 
men seldom are considered the de- 
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signers from the art end. While this 
cannot be applied to our industry 
directly, is it not possible that their are 
certain similarities ? 


Development Needed 


Probably the real trouble in textile 
schools is lack of opportunity to use 
initiative and vision on the part of the 
staff who usually are obliged to keep 
their noses so close to the grindstone 
that they cannot develop much in new 
material if they would. Development 
is what is needed. While methods of 
instruction for chemistry and engineer- 
ing subjects have been improved in 
colleges and technical schools, the tex- 
tile courses have not had a chance to 
develop similar methods. It takes a 
great deal of time and effort to develop 
anything new, even after the funda- 
mental idea is well established, and 
these schools have not funds to send 
instructors to places such as would help 
give them new ideas. 

What school sends its men to New 
York to see the new styles each year or 
even to see such museum exhibits as 
are at the Metropolitan Museum and so 
well recommended by M. D. C. Craw- 
ford as a source of inspiration? On 
the mechanical side, do any instructors 
find their expenses paid to the Boston, 
Greenville, or Philadelphia machine 
builders exhibits? Men in_ business 
often forget that private business will 
pay expenses like these for the resulting 
value received, but that schools are 
seldom in a position to do so. When 
instructors attend these and technical 
meetings, the costs are met by the in- 
dividuals. 


In Several Directions 


The development mentioned above 
should be ig several directions. First, 
the instructor should keep up to date 
on new equipment and its use, and add 
instruction regarding it to the old 
course. Some men do this better than 
others. This depends somewhat on the 
initiative and instructing ability of the 
instructor. 

The second development is to select 
a suitable text, or, what is much more 
difficult, prepare one in those cases 
where the available material is not 
suitable. This involves a study of all 
possible books for text and a decision 
of what parts will be omitted, if the 
entire book is not used. The prepara- 
tion of texts is a long and economically 
unprofitable task, but certain courses 
really should have the effort expended 
to give them texts. 

The third developmment is one re- 
quiring a definite system of recitations, 
homework, and quizzes at frequent in- 
tervals. This checks up on how the 
student is grasping the work from the 
text and the lectures and also keeps 
him working from day to day. This 
will require considerable work, as no 
system is available ready made to fit 
this work, and questions and problems 
need to be originated to bring out the 
specific and important points under 
consideration. 
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Fourth, the work in the laboratories, 
or at the desks, should be more accu- 
rately directed. The work should be 
more specifically laid out, giving the 
students explicit directions regarding 
the problem assigned. After completing 
the problem, the student should be re- 
quired to correlate all the data and make 
a complete report on the problem not 
over a week after the performance of 
the work. As the students must start 
with no knowledge of much of the 
laboratory equipment, a complete set of 
directions for many minor steps must 
be arranged. 

This assumes that definite work will 
be assigned students and not a hazy 
or general blanket problem on some 
process. The ideal is, of course, to 
have the student, or a group of students, 
actually carry on all the steps and not 
just stand around and watch the in- 
structor. 


Use of Text Books 


While some of the textile courses 
may follow the program outlined here, 
they are unusual. In general education, 
it seems that it has been demonstrated 
that students using texts do conspic- 
uously better or more work than those 
using none. This should also apply to 
a study of textiles. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the use of texts. 
Some instructors take the attitude that 
a text is one man’s ideas and so too 
narrow. Yet, some outsider’ will 
criticise the lecture system with no text 
as giving also the viewpoint of just 
one instructor. After all, both are 
rather weak criticisms. No author is 
likely to put out statements without 
checking his experience against that of 
someone else. It is nonsense to say 
an author puts only his own ideas in 
a text. Many of the fundamentals 
have been so well understood and dis- 
cussed for years that no man’s ideas 
are really his own, although of course 
this method of presentation may be 
peculiar. Most authors have some “pet 
ideas,” but they are often careful to 
make that fact plain and they can 
always be called to the student’s at- 
tention. 

What is true of authors is apt to be 
true of instructors. Few men have the 
temerity to address a class on various 
operations without consulting various 
authorities to study their method of ap- 
proach, if nothing more. And even the 
very experienced man has benefited by 
his contact with others and their ex- 
perience. 

The text, however, has the advantage 
of uniform material for the entire class. 
It is seldom wrong, and corrections can 
easily be indicated. At the worst, omis- 
sions can always be covered by the 
instructor, a fact which retains all the 
advantages of the lecture method. The 
lecture method alone is faulty in that 
students take incomplete and inaccurate 
notes. One often copies the notes of 
another with emphasis on the wrong 
place, resulting in a poor showing at 
examination time. 
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Another advantage of the text is that 
less time is required in class in covering 
the work, leaving time for class papers, 
recitations, and discussions. These are 
all ways of clearing up misunderstand- 
ings and rounding out a_ student’s 
knowledge of the subject. 

The use of homework is not entirely 
new, but it cannot be rated in too great 
a proportion to other things. Students 
copy each other’s work and sometimes 
have their girl friends paint in their 
design squares. Recitations and quizzes 
are a better check on whether the stu- 
dent is really doing his own work and 
getting the proper instruction. 


Laboratory Instruction 


Finally, there is considerable chance 
for improving the laboratory instruc- 
tion. It means a great deal of work, 
but the results warrant the effort. 


Where carefully laid-out programs with 
very specific instructions are used the 
students cover much more ground. 
Not only this, they will acquire the 
fundamentals in a logical sequence, 
which makes it possible for them to 
carry out original projects much better 
than can be done by a class with in- 
structions given only as the instructor 
sees that each student needs it. This 
method has demonstrated that the stu- 
dents require less personal attention 
from the instructor, making it possible 
for him to handle more students. Some 
students with a proper program can do 
some assignments with no_ personal 
direction. In addition to this, the stu- 
dent knows the various steps he has 
taken and their sequence, and can get 
an orderly general view of the entire 
problem, making it less of a jumble of 
operations, figures, and results. 


Tariff Ideas Crystallizing 


Perhaps a Duty on Long Staple 
Cotton; New Administrative Rules 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

ITH the tariff bill to be reported 

only a few days hence, no word 
has yet come from behind the closed 
doors of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to indicate any radical changes in 
the textile schedules. The general 
set-up is believed to be still as reported 
in TEXTILE Wortp of March 30. 
Although a concerted effort is being 
made by cotton interests toward a duty 
on raw jute and although many leading 
cotton fabric manufacturers have en- 
dorsed the pleas of the growers in this 
direction, it appears that the weight of 
argument advanced by jute users and 
manufacturers is unsurmountable. 


Staple Duty a Gesture 


Although the same appears to be the 
case with long staple cotton, it is pointed 
out that assuming no duty on raw jute, 
a levy on long staple remains the only 
means of making a friendly gesture 
toward the cotton farmers. There seems 
at least an even chance that the com- 
mittee will be disposed to placate this 
great industry by some aid in this 
direction. The issue is yet in doubt 
however. 

Representative W. M. Whittington of 
Mississippi has been the most active 
proponent of a duty on long staple 
throughout the tariff proceedings 
While California and Arizona delega- 
tions have added support, it is pointed 
out that in these States the production 
of long staple cotton has dwindled to a 
small fraction of what it was a few 
years ago. Many think that these 
regions might better grow short staple 
products than change their production 
methods and ginning machinery back 
to the point of handling the longer 
pima as a principal crop. 

Lined up against these relatively 
small interests are all the users of long 


staple cotton including makers of tires, 
thread, and fine cotton goods. To these 
obstacles is added the growing fear of 
trade or tariff reciprocity on the part 
of Great Britain on behalf of her 
Egyptian industry. 


Concession to Wool Growers 


There is reason to believe that the 
wool growers will be granted some 
measure of their request for a slightly 
higher duty on finer grades and a de- 
crease on the coarser fibres. Rather 
than break the rate at 44s, it is sug- 
gested that a sliding scale of rates will 
be applied according to grade. Compen- 
sating duties on wool products would 
logically follow. Many miscellaneous 





fabrics suffering from foreign compe- 
tition are up for some measure of relief. 
There is little doubt that rayon will be 
defined in separate paragraphs. 


New Administrative Features 


Changes in the administrative fea- 
tures will doubtless have an important 
bearing on the textile schedules. Cer- 
tain members of Congress throughout 
the tariff revision have been concerned 
in whether a given interest asking in- 
creased rates has applied to the Tariff 
Commission under the flexible pro- 
visions of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act. If the answer is in the 
negative, they are inclined to ask why 
a request is being made before Con- 
gress. Following along these lines, it 
is generally conceded ‘that the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee are going to favor the 
request of powerful manufacturing 
groups, including the Botany Mills and 
other textile concerns, toward giving 
the Tariff Commission extended power 
in readjustments. 

It is not yet certain whether the 
Tariff Commission will be given the 
power to take items on or off the Free 
List, since there will be considerable 
opposition in Congress against dele- 
gating that much authority. To avoid 
commitment in this matter, discretion- 
ary or nominal duties will quite possibly 
be levied against certain items now on 
the free list to place these commodities 
within the powers of the Commission. 

Growing dissatisfaction with the 
present basis of valuation indicates more 
widespread changes toward some Amer- 
ican cost basis than was at first sup- 
posed. Rather than risk the general 
confusion that might be expected from 
a complete change, it is possible that 
Congress will make optional provisions 
so that the Tariff Commission can apply 
American valuation to some commodi- 
ties if it later seems necessary. 


To Start Textile Forum 


New Service for Mills by National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


Boston, MAss. 

HE National Association of Cotton 

Manufacturers is to organize and 
conduct under its auspices a_ textile 
forum for the discussion of practical 
manufacturing problems, the attendance 
to be confined to superintendents and 
overseers of cotton mills in the north- 
eastern section of the country. 

There will be separate group meet- 
ings for superintendents, and also for 
overseers of carding, spinning, weav- 
ing, slashing and dressing, dyeing and 
bleaching, and possibly for master 
mechanics. Arrangements for the meet- 
ing will be in charge of an advisory 
committee and the first of the sessions 
probably will be held this spring, with 
others following in the early fall. 

The basic idea of this Textile Forum 
is the fostering of a common interest 
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in the industry through the bringing to- 
gether of the superintendents and over- 
seers from various mills into closer con- 
tact, with an opportunity for informal 
discussion of mutual manufacturing 
problems. A stenographic record will 
be kept of all these meetings and copies 
covering the more essential points of 
the proceedings will be sent to all those 
attending. 

Through these gatherings and the re- 
sultant exchange of information and 
opinions on various questions of manu- 
facturing it is expected that the men in 
the mills and the industry itself will 
derive a considerable benefit. These 
meetings represent a further step on the 
part of the National Association in one 
of its primary aims—the collecting and 
imparting of information relating to the 
industry. 
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Textile Industry Represented 
on Barcelona Committee 


The appointment of John F. Tinsley, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., to the American In- 
dustrial Committee, gives further recog- 
nition of the textile industries at the 
Barcelona International Exhibition to 
be opened May 15 under the auspices of 
the King of Spain. Mr. Tinsley is one 
of ten prominent Americans who, 
through the efforts of M. Ventura, offi- 
cial delegate to the United States from 
Barcelona, were appointed by the Mar- 
quis de Foronda in consultation with 
Ambassador Padilla to act in advisory 
capacity to American exhibitors in a 
general program to promote good will 
and understanding between the two 
countries. 

The Committee includes Alfred Sloan, 
president General Motors Corp.; Gen- 
eral Harbord, president of the Radio 
Corp. of America; L. A. Osborne, presi- 
dent Westinghouse International Elec- 
tric Co.; Conde Nast, president Conde 
Nast Publications; Alban McCauley, 
president Packard Motors; B. F. Yoa- 
kum, president Empire Bond & Mort- 
gage Co.; P. F. Saylor, president Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale; Otto Kahn, New 
York banker; and Noble Foster Hogg- 
son, president Hoggson Brothers, Inc. 

The Committee represents an effort 
on the part of industrial and commer- 
cial America to study first hand, Spanish 
markets and the problems of transporta- 
tion, tariffs, and organization involved 
in Spanish-American trade, with a view 
to mutual cooperation between the 


manufacturers and exporters of the two 
countries. 


Camels, Airplanes, Wools 


Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Charles F. Baldwin at Sidney, N. S. W. 
states that transport of wool by air- 
plane in districts where camel caravans 
are employed is being considered by 
Australian Air Services, which already 
has shipped sheep, calves, ponies, bees, 
pigeons and poultry aboard its planes 
to the “out-back” country. The com- 
pany in Melbourne has received a re- 
quest from a station owner in northern 
Victoria for specifications and an esti- 
mate of cost of a freight plane to carry 
his wool over a difficult 500 miles of 
the journey to the nearest seaport. One 
of the requirements is that the machine 
should be capable of carrying 8 or 10 
bales of wool each trip. The transport 
of freight in the district in which the 
station is situated costs about $150 per 
ton and a plane will be able to trans- 
port freight over the distance in a day, 
whereas several weeks are often re- 
quired at present. 





More High Grade Seed Selling 
In Valdosta 


Valdosta, Ga—Local cotton seed 
dealers report that sales of high grade 
cotton seed this season, have run far 
above the average. 
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Advertising Plans for “Durene” 


National Campaign 
Still a_ Possibility 


PHILADELPHIA. 

S HAS been announced in these 

columns, members of the Mercer- 
izers’ Association of America have 
agreed upon a new name for their 
mercerized yarns and will call them 
“Durene.” These firms are: Aberfoyle 
Mig. Co., Chester and Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Philadelphia; Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 
N. C.; Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., 
Philadelphia; and Spinners Processing 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

While the Mercerizers’ Association of 
America is still functioning under that 
name it is believed to be the intent of 
members of that group to eventually dis- 
continue the association in favor of the 
Durene Association of America whose 
membership comprises the same firms as 
the Mercerizers’ Association of America, 
announcement of the formation of the 
Durene Association of America having 
been made recently. 


“Durene” Trade-Marked 


The term “Durene” is a trade-marked 
name and its use will only be permitted 
to those mercerizers who receive a 
license for this purpose from the Durene 
Association. This means only members 
of the Durene Association will be al- 
lowed to sell their yarns under the 
name of “Durene.” 

The Durene Association is now co- 
operating with the knit underwear trade 
and have donated a fund to that organ- 
ization for publicity purposes, indicating 
that for the time being at least these 
mercerizers have decided to confine their 
efforts to popularize the use of the new 
term, “Durene” to manufacturers of 
underwear and hosiery. The new term 
has been officially adopted by the mer- 
chandising-advertising department of the 
knit underwear trade, this information 
having been issued after a recent con- 
ference between J. P. Holt of the 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., and Byron G. 
Moon, advertising director of the knit 
underwear campaign. 


Licensing Plan 


The Durene Association intends to 
give manufacturers (starting with manu- 
facturers of underwear and hosiery ), the 
right to mark their garments “Durene,” 
each manufacturer so doing to receive a 
number from the Durene Association of 
America. This will be in effect a 
method of licensing the manufacturer to 
use the new term of this group of mer- 
cerizers. In cases where the manufac- 
turer might use both “Durene” and 
“mercerized” in his garments; in other 
words buy part of his yarns from mem- 
bers of the Durene Association and 
part from non-members, it is stated such 
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a manufacturer would be compelled to 
mark his garment part Durene, as in 
instances where they are marked part 
wool. 

After this compaign has made prog- 
ress in familarizing the new name 
“Durene” among manufacturers of knit 
goods it is understood mercerizer mem- 
bers of the association will revive their 
plans to start an advertising campaign 
of their own to bring the new term 
before the public and consumer in a 
national manner. At that time they will 
advertise the new term and the advant- 
ages offered to the consumer in buying 
garments manufactured from Durene 
and thereby increase the consumption of 
their yarns. 

Mercerizers and combed spinners had 
been working for almost two years upon 
details of an advertising campaign which 
would popularize the term mercerized in 
the mind of the consuming public and 
a few month ago it was felt that all 
hope of such a campaign has passed. 
For the present plans for this have been 
dropped but it is highly probable this is 
only temporary. In the near future, 
leaders in the Durene Association ex- 
press the hope, these plans will be car- 
ried on, popularizing the new term in- 
stead of “mercerized.” 


Meeting Next Week 


It is probable a meeting of the Durene 
Association will be held during the week 
of the Knit Goods Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia, April 15 to 19, when an an- 
nouncement of interest may be made in 
this respect. It is also possible they 
will be in position to give further details 
regarding the formation of the new ex- 
port association for the sale of mercer- 
ized yarns in foreign countries. Details 
of this organization have been worked 
out and the contracts for the members 
to sign have been issued. When these 
have been returned it is probable de- 
tails of this new group will be an- 
nounced, such as the name, officers and 
capitalization. From reports it is be- 
lieved main offices of this new organiza- 
tion will be located in Philadelphia. 

Frequent comment is made in the 
cotton trade that activities such as the 
formation of the Durene Association of 
America and the export association of 
the same group indicate these mercer- 
izers are among the leaders in the more 
modern and efficient merchandising of 
their products in the textile field. One 
indication that this is the case is seen 
in their present position. Leading mer- 
cerizers of the country now have busi- 
ness in hand that will keep them oper- 
ating full time for many months ahead. 
Bulk of this business was taken at prices 
that will leave them an attractive profit. 
Their new plans are expected to place 
them in even more favorable position. 
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Present Practice in Warp Mercerization 


Process Should Be Used 
To Enhance Good Yarn, 


Not to Correct Bad 


By John H. Skinkle* 


Department of Chemistry, Lowell Textile Institute 


HE examination of the present 

practice of warp mercerization re- 

solves itself into the study of the 
following stages or unit processes: 

1. Preparation of the yarn. 

2. Make-up of the set. 

3. Boiling-out. 

4. Impregnation or primary mercer- 
ization. 

5. Washing or 
ization. 

6. Souring or neutralization of the 
excess caustic. 

7. After-treatment of the yarn. 

8. Drying. 

To mercerize yarn is easy; to mercer- 
ize it thoroughly and uniformly and to 
obtain the maximum luster and a soft 
“feel” are difficult. 


secondary mercer- 


Preparation of Yarn 


The first stage, preparation of the 
yarn, cannot be too much emphasized. 
The usual manager or superintendent, 
usually with a training in spinning or 





*This is the second of three mercerization 
articles by Mr. Skinkle. The first appeared 
in TEXTILE WoRLD, Jan. 19, 1929, p. 55. 


carding, has only a hazy knowledge ot 
the mercerizing process. He knows 
that mercerization adds to the strength 
of the yarn, as well as to its luster, and 
therefore sends weak, poor-quality yarn 
to be mercerized, probably with the idea 
that such a yarn needs the strengthen- 
ing and luster more than a good grade 
of yarn. This yarn, if subjected to 
tension, breaks; and if tension is not 
used, it receives very little luster. In 
either case the customer is dissatisfied. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
mercerizing process is not meant to be 
a corrective process, but a process for 
increasing the value and enhancing the 
appearance of an already valuable com- 
modity. Yarn, to obtain the best re 
sults, should be of a long-stapled cotton ; 
preferably combed and gassed. Long- 
stapled cotton is to be desired because 
such a cotton spun into yarn will stand 
a greater tension than _ short-stapled 
fiber. This means that Sea Island, 
Egyptian, or Peeler cotton should be 
chosen for mercerized yarns. Combing 
is desirable because it brings the fibers 
in the yarn parallel to each other, and 


Quilling W arp-Mercerized Yarn 
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so they are all under the same tension 
and will mercerize uniformly. 

Gassing or singeing before mercer- 
ization is of two-fold value. First, if 
the fibers were left, they would pass 
through the caustic without tension and 
would consequently receive no luster. 
In the second place, they would cause 
the yarn to have a hazy or fuzzy out- 
line instead of a sharp clear-cut one. 
It may be said, then, that where the 
output warrants it, the mercerizing 
plant should always include gassing 
equipment. 

Assuming, then, that we have yarn 
of a good grade of cotton, well combed, 
and gassed; let us see how it is 
mercerized. 


Entering Mercerizer 


The yarn is delivered to the mercer- 
izing plant in the form of ball warps, 
each warp being composed of a certain 
number of ends, which is usually the 
same for any one mill but which varies 
from one mill to another. In the ordi- 
nary-sized mercerizing machine, 36 ins. 
wide, the warps are then put together 
so that when combined in drafts their 
weight will be about 90 lbs. per thou- 
sand yards of length. Twelve of these 
drafts will be accommodated by the 
36-in. machine. In a pinch, more yarn 
may be put through, but in this case 
the yarn is very apt to mat together 
or tangle. 

The warps are supported by iron 
bars in a frame which permits several 
warps to be placed one above the other. 
The yarn passes upward over rolls and 
through guides which keep the warps 
separate until banded. The banding is 


done by passing the drafts through a 
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hollow spool holding a cone of waste 
yarn. ‘The spools revolve, wrapping 
the bands around the drafts at regular 
intervals. The bands prevent the yarn 
irom spreading out and tangling. The 
yarn then enters the boiling boxes. 


The Boiling Boxes 


The purpose of the boiling boxes is 
to remove the cotton wax from the yarn 
as well as any oil or dirt which has got 
into the yarn during manufacturing 
processes. The cotton waxes are not 
saponifiable but are removed by an 
emulsifying process. Recognition of 
this fact has led to the discarding, of 
late years, of the caustic and soda ash 
once used for boiling out and the adop- 
tion of emulsifying agents such as sul- 
phonated oils. Of these, sulphonated 
cocoanut oil seems a little superior to 
the rest. It is sometimes sufficient to 
boil out in plain water, but the use of 
soda ash or caustic is better and the use 
of sulphonated oils is still better. 

In any case, the boiling boxes must 
be kept boiling briskly all the time. 
The boiling boxes on modern machines 
are two in number, each with a separate 
water supply, water overflow, and steam 
connection. The use of closed steam 
coils is preferable because too violent 
agitation by direct steam might tangle 
the yarn. 

The boiling-out compound is fed to 
the first boiling box. The yarn then 
passes through squeeze rolls into the 
second box, containing boiling water 
only; and through more squeeze rolls 
into the cooling box containing cold 
water, the purpose of which is simply 
to cool the hot yarn to room tempera- 
ture. After the cooling box, the yarn 
passes through squeeze rolls again and 
into the caustics. 


Caustic Boxes 


Beginning with the caustics and up 
to the acid, the yarn must be kept under 
tension. To do this, weights are placed 
on the top squeeze rolls. If too much 
weight is put on, however, the yarn 
may be chafed by being pulled faster 
by one roll than by the preceding ones. 
The weights should be carefully ad- 
justed so that the shrinkage will be 
prevented, but also so that if one roll 
goes a little faster than the preceding 
ones, there will not be enough pressure 
to chafe the yarn when its surface slides 
over the yarn passing through. 

The caustic boxes are usually three 
in number and arranged so that the 
caustic flows in a direction opposite to 
that of the yarn; that is, the caustic 
enters the third box, overflows to the 
second, which overflows to the first, 
from whence it returns to the make-up 
tank to be made up to strength again. 
In this manner the yarn is impregnated 
with successively stronger solutions of 
caustic. The caustic strength ranges 
from 48° Tw. to 56° Tw., the weaker 
solution being used for single yarns or 


loose-twisted yarns and the stronger 
for tight-twisted ply yarns. The yarn 
should be in the caustic for at least 
two minutes, but not more than five 
minutes; if a break-down occurs, the 
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caustic should be drained and the yarn 
washed down with a hose, otherwise 
there will be staining and weakening of 
the yarn. 

In regard to the temperature of the 
caustic, there is the greatest deviation 
in modern practice. At least one large 
finishing plant uses the caustic hot. 
Several plants, on the other hand, re- 
frigerate their caustic. The majority 
use the caustic at room temperature. 
As a general rule, the advantage in 
luster gained by cooling the caustic is 
small and not worth great expense in 
obtaining. 

The caustic may be bought in the 
solid form and mixed at the plant or 
may be bought as a solution. If buying 
in the solution form, no charge is made 
by the manufacturers for the water, but 
the purchaser must pay the shipping 
charges on the water. Where shipping 
costs are cheap, or in a small one- 
machine plant where too much equip- 
ment is not desired, liquid caustic may 
be advantageously used. 


Wash Boxes 


After the caustic impregnation, the 
yarn, still under tension, is washed. 
This washing is an essential part of 
the mercerizing process and fully as 
important as the caustic treatment. 
There are two general methods of wash- 
ing: (1) when the caustic in the wash 
water is not to be recovered, and (2) 
when the caustic in the wash water is 
to be recovered by evaporation. 

In Case 1, the wash boxes, usually 
four, have separate water supplies and 
overflows. 

In Case 2, the wash boxes are fed 
at the last box, and overflow into each 
other until the first box is reached, 
whence the overflow is piped away to 
the recovery plant. The water rate 
should be regulated so that the weak 
caustic going to the recovery plant will 
not be below 10° Tw. and preferably 
about 12° Tw. 

Whichever method of washing is em- 
ployed, the first two or even three 
washes may be made at 110 to 120° F., 
but the wash just before the acid must 
be cold, to prevent tendering of the 
yarn. 

If the caustic is being recovered, as 
little water as is consistent with good 
results should be used; if recovery is 
not resorted to, the amount of wash 
water should be greatly increased, so 
that the acid necessary to neutralize ex- 
cess caustic may be reduced. 


Souring Treatment 


On entering the acid, the yarn is 
allowed a little slack—the necessity for 
tension being over—so that the acid can 
penetrate the drafts easily and neutral- 
ize the excess caustics. 

The souring may be done at any 
temperature up to 100° F., but at high 
temperatures the process requires con- 
stant watching and attention. It is 
better, therefore, to sour at room tem- 
perature. The strength of the acid in 
the machine should vary from 7° Tw. 
for single yarns to 10° Tw. for tight- 
twisted ply varns. This density is 
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usually obtained in a tank above the 
acid box by mixing 15° Tw. acid with 
water and allowing it to feed into the 
box by gravity. The 15° Tw. acid is 
obtained by mixing commercial acid 
with water, away from the machine, 
allowing to cool, and pumping to the 
top tank. The commercial acid should 
not be added directly to the acid box 
for two reasons: first, the mixing might 
not be thorough and part of the yarn 
would come in contact with strong acid; 
second, the mixing of the strong acid 
with water generates considerable heat. 
The time of immersion of the yarn in 
the acid should be about one minute 
and not over five minutes at the very 
most. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the fact that the acid must be clean. 
Any organic or mineral impurities pres- 
ent in the acid seem to be picked up 
by the yarn and carried through all the 
succeeding washes to leave a spot or 
stain on the finished yarn. 


Final Washing 


In the treatment after souring comes 
the greatest variation in the merceriz- 
ing process. On coarse, cheap goods, 
it is usually enough to wash five or six 
times in successively warmer baths until 
a temperature of 120° F. is reached. 
For finer yarns, a more elaborate treat- 
ment, such as the following, should 
be used: 

After souring, the yarn is washed in 
one box with cold water, in a second 
box at 90 to 100°, and in a third box 
at 120° F. The acid remaining in the 
yarn is then neutralized by running 
through a box containing weak am- 
monia at 120°. The strength of the 
ammonia may not be stated accurately, 
but it should be enough to neutralize 
the acid. Following the ammonia 
should be two more hot washes or one 
hot wash followed by a bath containing 
a softener such as a tallow softener. 
The total softener used would be about 
1% of the weight of the yarn and 
would be applied at 120°. Following 
the softener, there may be a double 
squeeze to remove as much water as 
possible and make subsequent drying 
easier. 

In regard to drying equipment, there 
are two general types—dry cans and 
air dryers. Dry cans are hollow cylin- 
ders around which the yarn passes and 
through which steam passes. They are 
simple to operate, and there is no danger 
of overheating with them; but they leak 
steam unless constantly attended and 
have a slight calendering action on the 
yarn which slightly stiffens it. The air 
dryers take air at room temperature, 
pass it through steam coils to heat it, 
and then through the yarn. They pro- 
duce a softer, fluffer yarn than the dry 
cans, but must be closely regulated ; this 
is best done by automatic regulators. 
The yarn may be dried in an air dryer 
at from 160° to 250° F. according to 
whether the yarn is single or ply and 
loose or tight twisted. The air dryers 
contain an endless belt with cross bars 
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Two Unions in Southern Strike 


A. F. of L. Organization Denounces National 


But Pledges Aid 


ECENT developments in the strike 

situation in the Carolinas have 
been: 

Withdrawal of national guard troops 


stationed at Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
announced. 


Strike at Florence Mills, Forest City, 
N. C., settled between management and 
workers. Workers denounce National 
Textile Workers Union. 


Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5 at 
Pineville, N. C., closed down indefinitely 
because of tense feeling between strikers 
and loyal workers. Officials refuse to 
deal with union. 


Wennonah Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
continue in partial operation. Here, too, 
management refuses to deal with union. 
Union Organizer Fred Beal joins strikers, 
who are protesting against wage cut. 

Conditions at several South Carolina 
mills remain the same. 


National Textile Workers Union, in 
meeting at New York, outlines plans for 
pushing campaign in South, with aim of 
involving 100,000 workers. Union claims 
more than 8,000 workers are out in 
affected section but other estimates place 
number at 6,000. 


United Textile Workers of America, 
affiliated with American Federation of 
Labor, pledges its aid to southern textile 
workers and announces meeting in 
Greensboro, N. C., Sunday, to stimulate 
campaign of organization. Repudiates 
National Textile Workers Union. 

* * * 


The outstanding development in the 
situation is the fact that there are now 
two unions actively engaged in an at- 
tempt to capitalize on isolated cases of 
labor unrest in the Piedmonts and to 
effect large-scale organization of textile 
employes. 

One of these is the National Textile 
Workers Union, admittedly a Com- 
munistic organization, which was re- 
sponsible for the strike in New Bedford, 
Mass., last summer. The secretary- 
treasurer of this union is Albert Weis- 
bord, who was active both in New 
Bedford and in Passaic, N. J. Fred 
Irwin Beal, the southern organizer, is 
assisted by Ellen Dawson, who was also 
identified with the Passaic strike, and 
by George Pershing, a representative 
of The Daily Worker and the Young 
Workers’ League, both affiliated with 
the Communist Party in America. 

The other is the United Textile 
Workers of America, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
announced on Wednesday its decision 
to support to the fullest extent the south- 
ern textile workers “in their fight 
against the so-called ‘stretch-out’ or 
‘efficiency’ systems, low wages, long 
hours, and the exploitation of women 
and children in the industry.” The 
executive council of the United outlined 
the following policy: The 48-hour work 
week ; the standardization of wages; the 


to Its 


Own Members 


abolition of night work for women and 
children. President Thomas F. Mc- 
Mahon will meet with the officials of the 
State Federation of Labor in Greens- 
boro, N. C., Sunday, April 14, to 
further stimulate the campaign of organ- 
ization. It is also expected that either 
Vice-President Gorman or Vice-Presi- 
dent Kelly will take charge of the situa- 
tion at an early date. 

In making this announcement, the 
executive council stated: 

“We are not opposed to the introduction 
of the modern method of manufacturing to 
reduce costs. The union sees the im- 
portance of reducing costs that are proven 
to be unnecessarily high, as the result of 
waste or inefficiency on the part of man- 
agement of labor, but we are opposed to 
the imposition of any plan applying only 
to labor and without consultation with the 
workers or their representatives, and be- 
lieve that any plan tending to reduce costs 
should also be applied to the management 
end of industry.” 


Mr. McMahon stated flatly to a repre- 
sentative of TEXTILE Wortp that the 
National Textile Workers Union was a 
Communistic organization and that the 
United Textile Workers of America 
would lend its support only to those 
employes who are members of its own 
locals or who will become affiliated with 
them. 


Workers Denounce Union Leaders 


The most interesting feature of the 
settlement of the strike at Florence 
Mills, Forest City, N. C., was the fact 
that the workers, at their own meeting, 
denounced the leaders of the National 
Textile Workers Union, active in Gas- 
tonia, warned them not to appear in 
Forest City, and declared that they were 
perfectly competent to handle their own 
strike. 

The settlement included provisions 
that conditions at the mill should be as 
they were before the coming of the 
efficiency expert engaged by the man- 
agement and that the expert be relieved 
of his duties; and that no person con- 
nected with the strike be discharged. 
The mill would not meet the demand for 
a 20% wage increase and this demand 
was withdrawn by the strikers. The 


outside labor organizers had no part in 
this strike. 


Arkansas Repeals Anti-Future 
Trading Law 


Arkansas has repealed its anti-future 
trading law and has adopted in its stead 
a model modern market law which pro- 
hibits bucket shops and bucket shop 
operations but legalizes the buying and 
selling of cotton for future delivery. 

Walter Parker, Economist for Fen- 
ner & Beane, New Orleans, comments 
on this development as follows: 

“Arkansas was the last cotton produc- 
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ing state to retain an anti-future trad- 
ing law. Thus comes to an end a quarter 


century of unwholesome legislation 
which started in Georgia in 1906. At 
that time Georgia was over-run with 
bucket shops which neither bought nor 
sold commodities but which merely 
gambled with their victims on the move- 
ment of prices on the legitimate ex- 
changes. North Carolina still has what 
was intended to be an anti-future trad- 
ing law but it was so poorly drawn that 
it has never given the trade any trouble. 
The extensive use made of the future 
hedge by North Carolina cotton mills 
has caused this law to be forgotten. 
The law just passed by the Arkansas 
legislature, as do the laws of all other 
southern states except North Carolina, 
now conforms with the Federal statutes, 
the regulations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the needs 
of modern business. Under these laws 
and regulations the cotton and other 
commodity exchanges function.” 


Fabrics for Army Officers 
Uniforms No Longer Imported 


A vital blow to the fetish “Imported 
goods are best” has been dealt by the 
domestic woolen industry in the develop- 
ment of fabrics for the new army blue 
uniforms for officers. The Quarter- 
master General’s Office has expressed 
gratification at the fine types of cloth 
produced in cooperation with American 
mills. Although these goods are con- 
sidered equal or better in quality than 
foreign goods formerly imported for 
uniform purposes, the cost is about 30% 
less. 

Practically all the new types are now 
being delivered. Domestic blue doeskin 
is being made for the first time for the 
officers’ trousers, while the blouses are 
of a worsted fabric also manufactured 
in the United States. It is stated that 
the 12,000 officers will pay eventually 
about $500 each in uniforms. 

While the enlisted mens’ cloth is not 
of the quality which will be worn by the 
officers, the Quartermaster General’s 
Office states that it will make a uniform 
of which a soldier may well be proud. 
A finish for the jersey cloth trousers 
has been developed whereby, it is stated, 
the appearance of the officers’ cloth will 
be obtained without added cost. 


Bale of Cotton Held for 40 Years 
Is Sold 


PiepMont, S. C.—A bale of cotton 
that had been stored on the farm of 
C. B. Tarrant near here, was sold sev- 
eral days ago by his administrator, in 
order to close the estate. 

Mr. Tarrant, who died last month, 
raised this cotton in 1889, and since that 
time it has been in his possession, he 
having refused several times to sell it. 

The purchaser found it in good con- 
dition. Several times during its 40 
years of existence it was threatened by 
fire, but each time saved and placed in 
retirement. 
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Firmer Wool Situation Is Indicated 


Moderate Downward Trend May 





Be 


Resumed Later in Year, Says Dr. Haney 


™\ HE last month in the wool 
industry was one of re- 
adjustment in the domestic 
market. Corrective price move- 
ments were needed to bring the 
market here in line with the 
Colonial and London markets. 
The coarser grades of raw wool, 
too, have been brought more 
nearly into line with the finer 
grades. The raw wool market 
in general has been readjusted 
so as to relieve somewhat the 
unsatisfactory position of manufactur 
ers’ margins. Manufacturers are still 
reported to have a waiting attitude, and 
it is not at all unlikely that growers 
will have to resign themselves to a lower 
market than last year in order to dis- 
pose of the new clip. 

Although some further readjustment 
is probable, due to ample world supplies 
and a large domestic clip soon to come, 
a firmer tone has been noticeable more 
recently in the foreign primary and 
secondary markets. This greater firm- 
ness may be significant, since it is ap- 
pearing first in those markets where the 
downward readjustment started. In 
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GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY: 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Raw wool seems likely to show a little 
greater firmness during the next month or 
two, but a resumption of the moderate down- 
ward trend will probably follow. 

2. Worsted yarns are in a good statistical 
position and the market should be fully as 
good as that for raw wool. Cloth prices will 
do well to hold present levels. 


view of these developments, as well as 
the fact that domestic stocks of raw wool 
are low and cloth markets have recently 
been somewhat more active, the decline 
should be checked, at least temporarily, 
during the next month or two. 


Favorable Factors 


The factors tending to support the 
price of raw wool are as follows: 

1. Raw wool primary markets were 
somewhat stronger during the last 
month. Competition was keen in 
Australia, and less weakness was shown 
in South America. London auctions 


closed fairly firm. 








Wool Consumption— 


Grease equivalent; adjusted for number of working days and seasonal variation, 


1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). 


Spindle Hours—Average of woolen and 


worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; adjusted for seasonal variation; 
1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity price 
index to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research). 


2. Stocks of raw wool at Bos- 
ton have been reduced since the 
first of the year. Some reports 
state that the supply on hand 
is equivalent to less than one 
month’s needs at the current 
level of consumption. Philadel- 
phia stocks are considered low. 

3. Receipts of raw wool at 
Boston during March were at 
the lowest annual rate since 
1921. Low receipts, coupled 
with dwindling stocks and the 
prospect of a late arrival of the new 
clip, tend to make for a stronger do- 
mestic supply situation. 

4. Imports, and receipts compared 
with mill consumption, are at a low 
level. 

5. Bradford tops and yarns have held 
firmly for the last month. 

6. The statistical position of worsted 
sales yarn markets continues strong. 
Spinners’ margins have improved 
slightly. 

7. Goods sales have recently been 
more brisk, with demand fairly broad 
and prompt deliveries called for. (This 
applies particularly to worsteds. ) 

8. Cotton may now be considered 
relatively higher than raw wool as a 
competing textile fiber. 


Unfavorable Factors 


The factors tending to depress the 
price of raw wool may be listed as 
follows: 

1. The new domestic clip is esti- 
mated to be nearly 300,000,000 Ib., which 
is large enough to assure an easy 
domestic supply situation. The foreign 
supply situation is also easy, stocks in 
Australia and South America being 
large. 

2. Domestic growers are indebted to 
the banks for funds borrowed for winter 
feeding. With the tight credit situation 
prevailing, some of the new clip may 
have to be sold under unfavorable 
conditions. 

3. The lack of contracting indicates 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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that dealers do not anticipate an ad- 
vancing market. 

4. The consumption of raw wool by 
domestic mills during February fell off 
fairly sharply from the January level. 
Machinery activity also declined. 

5. Yarn prices have declined here in 
recent weeks. “The margins of spinners 
at Bradford are unsatisfactory. Con- 
tinental stocks of tops in the hands of 
commission combing houses on March 1 
were larger than on Feb. 1 or Jan. 1. 

6. Wholesale dry goods sales fell off 
sharply in February and were well be- 
low the level of loom activity. No rise 
is, therefore, to be expected in cloth 
prices. 

A little further readjustment may be 
necessary, but the firmness appearing in 
foreign markets will probably have some 
sympathetic reflection here, and the fav- 
orable factors at least balance the un- 
favorable as to the near future. 


Manufacturing Activity Declining 


The indexes of mill consumption of 
wool and of spindle activity declined in 
February, though holding well above a 
year ago. Considering the average for 
the years 1921-1928 as 100, and allowing 
for the number of working days, mill 
consumption of raw wool was 104.7% 
in February, against 112.2 in January 
and 101.0 a year ago. The activity of 
spindles, averaging woolen and worsted, 
was 94.4% of the average for 1921-1928 
in February, which compares with 97.0 
in January and 91.1 in February, 1928. 
Since month-to-month seasonal changes 
are allowed for, wool manufacturing has 
certainly suffered some setback since the 
peak levels of January were attained. 


Wool Statistics Fairly Strong 


The TextiteE Wortp index of raw 
wool prices in March was 163.0% of 
the 1921 average, against 166.4% in 
February and 166.4% a year ago. 
March registered the sharpest decline in 
raw wool prices since last August. The 
level is now the lowest since January 
1928. 

Stocks of raw wool, however, are re- 
ported to be low both at Boston and 
at Philadelphia. Receipts are low for 
the season. While imports have been 
fairly large in recent months, they are 
by no means excessive considering the 
level of mill consumption. In fact, the 
ratio of imports to consumption, as well 
as the ratio of receipts to consumption, 
is still in the zone where firm raw wool 
markets may be expected. 


Yarns Strong Statistically 


The TexTILE Wor tp index of worsted 
yarn prices in March was 115.6% of 
the average for 1921, against 116.2% 
in February and 114.5% a year ago. A 
decline took place at the end of March, 
but this may be considered as a read- 
justment due to a lower raw wool 
market. 

Notwithstanding the decline in yarn 
prices, spinners’ replacement margins 
improved again last month. This is in 
line with the good balance maintained 
between the activity of worsted spindles 
and loom activity. 


index numbers 
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Fig.2. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER: Wool Cloth Price—TEXTILE WORLD Index; 
Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving 
average, Federal Reserve Board; Average 1921-1926=100 for all indexes. 


Cloth prices are about steady. Loom 
activity has been fairly large, however, 
while wholesale dry goods sales fell to a 
low level in February. Increases in 
cloth prices are not to be anticipated 
therefore, and unless demand improves 
cloth markets will do well to hold at 
current levels. 

Our studies lead us to believe either 
that yarn prices must decline or that 
cloth prices must rise. It seems more 
probable that yarn prices will decline, 
but no more than in proportion to the 
decline in raw wool. In short, the 
whole price structure continues to be 
limited by the cloth market, and, now 
that world wool markets are easier, we 
look for a gradual improvement of the 
cloth manufacturer’s position through 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 
during week of April 15, 1929. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Cloisters Hotel, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., April 25, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 

Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 
Day, and Thirtieth Annual Re- 
union, Lowell, Mass., May 18, 1929. 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers, Spring 
Meeting, Island Park, Tiverton, 
R. I., May 18, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
— City, N. J., May 24-25, 
1 


Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
anno, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
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the resumption later on of a moderate 
decline in the raw material that will 
also affect the semi-finished products. 


Advertising Expert to Address 
Georgia Cotton Manufacturers 


ATLANTA, GA.—Major J. D. Carson, 
advertising expert with N. W. Ayer & 
Son, will be one of the principal speak- 
ers at the annual convention of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia on April 25 and 26. 

Other speakers are rapidly being lined 
up for the convention, which will be 
held at the Cloisters Hotel, on St. 
Simon’s Island, and delegates are as- 
sured of an interesting meeting. 

The tentative program calls for a 
regular session on Thursday morning, 
at which several speakers of prominence 
will be heard; luncheon at the hotel; a 
golf tournament in the afternoon, and 
the annual banquet Thursday evening. 
A business session Friday morning, at 
which reports of the officers will be 
heard and business disposed of, will 
complete the meeting. 

It is expected that many of the dele- 
gates will wish to hold their reservations 
over the week-end and take advantage 
of the excellent hunting and fishing 
offered by this famous resort. 


Cotton Manufacturers of 
Georgia Award Medal 


ATLANTA, GA—The_ gold medal 
offered annually by the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia to the 
textile student displaying the most ini- 
tiative in his work at the Georgia School 
of Technology has just been awarded 
to William J. Martin, of Atlanta. 

Presentation of the medal was made 
on Wednesday, April 3—Honor Day at 
the institution—and J. J. Scott, of 
Scottdale, president of the association, 
made the presentation in person. While 
the medal is not given primarily for 
scholarship, it happened this year that 
the winner also had the highest average 
in the Senior class. 

In addition to the medal, the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia 
offers annually a scholarship and a loan 


. fund to students at Georgia Tech. 
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The Southern Labor Situation 
Fhe J)UGH the strikes in Tennessee, South Caro- 


lina and North Carolina developed from unrelated 
causes, the psychological element of solidarity has been in- 
jected through the activities of a group of professional 
organizers, and through the national publicity which the 
situation has received. The question of the origin of 
individual strikes now becomes subordinate to the gen- 
eral attitude pervading the Piedmont section. Conse- 
quently, it is of primary importance that southern manu- 
facturers should know the type of labor element with 
which they are dealing—and should pass this information 
on to operatives, since their cause is a common one. 

The spread of the infection since the trouble at the 
Loray plant in Gastonia has been largely the result of 
definite organizing effort on the part of the National 
Textile Workers Union. This union is quite distinct 
from the United Textile Workers of America, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Its representa- 
tives in the South openly admit their Communistic asso- 
ciations. Southern workers should be particularly in- 
terested in this clause of its platform: “Abolition of the 
color line. In our union negroes to be received with full 
equality of status.” 

The situation has become more complex through the 
announcement by the Executive Council of the United 
Textile Workers that it would lend its support to the 
southern textile workers “in their fight against the so- 
This does 
not mean that the United will “play” with the National. 
In fact, the president of the former flatly repudiated 


called ‘stretch-out’ or ‘efficiency’ systems.” 


the latter this week, stating that it was a Communistic 
organization, and that the United would lend its aid 
only to those workers who are members of its local 
unions or who will become affiliated with them. 


* * * 


Thus there is on the one hand the National Textile 
Workers Union, holding out to the workers a childish 
vision of a day when the country will be controlled by 
the workers; and on the other hand, the United Textile 
Workers of America, which sees in the present situation 
an opportunity for the accomplishment of the hitherto 
impossible task of unionizing the textile workers of 
the South. 

Kach of these organizations is attempting to capitalize 
on the sporadic resistance to the installation of labor- 
extension systems in a few South Carolina mills. In 
demanding the elimination of all piece work, hank or 
clock systems, and the substitution of a standard wage 
scale, as well as the abolition of all speeding and 
doubling up of work, the National Textile Workers 
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Union places itself in direct opposition to the general 
principle of recognizing efficient work by individuals, 
for the ultimate good of both workers and management. 
The United Textile Workers of America qualifies its 
stand on this question by protesting that it is not opposed 
to the introduction of modern methods of manufacturing 
to reduce costs, but that it is opposed to the imposition 
of any plan applying only to labor. 

Opposition to the principle of recognition of individual 
efficiency is not a new attitude in union circles. How- 
ever its foolhardiness has been demonstrated again and 
again in the past, and progressive union officials recog- 
nize the necessity of sound efficiency systems if an in- 
dustry is to prosper. In New Bedford, quite recently, 
representatives of organized labor joined with manu fac- 
turers in the development of a “labor specialization plan” 
which will undoubtedly mean more work per operative 
but which will also bring proportionately higher returns 
in wages. 

Southern mill workers should be shown that the tex- 
tile industry is working its way out of a prolonged period 
of depression ; and that its permanent emergence demands 
whole-hearted cooperation between management and 
employes. The development of antagonism between 
these two groups will represent a serious blow to the 
future prospects of each. 


* *« * 


A state of warfare is particularly out of harmony 
with the history of the southern textile situation. There 
have been isolated instances of poor management, of 
course. No large industry can be perfect in its entirety. 
On the whole, however, the employer-employe relations 
in southern cotton mills have represented one of the 
brightest spots in American industrialism. 

Labor organizers will argue that the South has been 
“exploiting” its workers by featuring cheap labor as one 
of the talking points to attract new industries to that 
section. It is quite true that southern communities have 
pointed out to manufacturers in other parts of the coun- 
try the lower wage levels made possible by lower living 
costs. The result of this “exploitation” has been the in- 
creasing industrial prosperity of the South, whereby 
more and more men and women have been enabled to 
abandon the mental and physical stagnation of the moun- 
tains for the many advantages of life in a civilized com- 
munity. 

Southern workers know this story. It is not to be im- 
agined that the unsound economics propounded by pro- 
fessional agitators, who earn their living by planting the 
seeds of discontent, will weigh against the cordial rela- 
tionship which has united southern employers and em- 
ployes in a common cause. 
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Unconvincing Statistics 


Te cotton goods statistics for March just published 
by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York are so much more bullish than expected by 
many that it is unfortunate that they must be accepted 
with reservations until statistics of cotton consumption 
and of cotton spindle activity of the whole industry for 
that month become available. The association’s figures, 
which cover a large cross-section of the industry, show 
increasing sales, shipments and unfilled orders with de- 
creasing stocks and production, yet the index of cotton 
spindle activity for the first two months of the year, 
based on average activity in hours per day, was consid- 
erably in excess of 115 and much the greatest activity 
for those two months since 1923. Furthermore, the 
average daily cotton consumption for those two months 
was the largest for any similar period on record, and it 
will be surprising indeed if the March figures do not 
show that the average daily activity and cotton consump- 
tion for that month were not as great as during the first 
two months of the year. 

It is true that the association’s figures are rendered 
the more bullish because of the current restriction of 
production due to sporadic strikes in the Carolinas, and 
it is also true that their figures seem to indicate that 
manufacturers are confining production and stocks more 
closely than usual to an order basis, but it must be re- 
membered that their figures do not cover the whole in- 
dustry and are not accurately comparative for months 
or years. It is possible that the increased statistical in- 
formation now available, the lesson in co-operation 
taught by The Cotton-Textile Institute and the experi- 
ences of the last five years have so profoundly impressed 
the majority of manufacturers that they can be depended 
upon to adjust production closely to orders, but if this 
is the case then nothing short of a miracle has been per- 
formed. However, since this is a highly practical age 
and the textile industry is still operating in a buyer’s 
market, it will be safest for cotton manufacturers to err 
on the conservative side and base their production and 
merchandising policies upon the fact that the industry 
for three months has begun operating at a record-break- 
ing pace. 


“Or 


Gauging the “Fad” Market 


HE growing importance of the style element in 

textiles is constantly adding to mills’ production 
problems. Both as regards fabrics and finished garments, 
the vagaries of fashion present serious hazards which 
must be gauged correctly if a mill is to avoid accumula- 
tion of out-of-date stocks. Within the last twelve 
months, style has taken on a new significance so far as 
production is concerned. Quick and unexpected turns 
in consumer taste have thrown mills “into the red” in 
more than one instance. Goods produced in large quan- 
tities in response to a passing fad, become a drug on the 
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market overnight. This problem, long a vexing one, 
remains one of the most vital issues facing the industry. 

How shall a mill know where to draw the line in the 
output of freak style numbers? That question is par- 
ticularly pertinent at present, in considering the growing 
call for “bare-leg” hosiery for women. The bare-leg 
hosiery represents an eight weeks’ rage, at best. It is 
exclusively a July-August proposition. During recent 
weeks, many hosiers have taken to it enthusiastically, and 
are increasing their output of this novelty in expectation 
that the line will prove a big-volume seller. 

This rush to high-pressure production for a limited 
consuming market is fraught with danger to the hosiery 
trade, and it carries a moral applicable to the textile in- 
dustry as a whole. With respect to such passing fads, 
the tendency of some mills is to rely on pseudo-scientific 
guess-work. They take a chance on a passing “freak” 
call. That policy certainly is unsatisfactory, and haz- 
ardous. 

Is there no basis, outside of actual gambling, by which 
the market of a “fad” line may be gauged? This pre- 
sents a problem which must be faced, if over-production 
is to be avoided. Careful market analysis coupled with 
a study of production statistics would at least mitigate 
the danger of over-producing those “faddist” lines which 
a quick change of consumer taste may render unsaleable. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Activity in the cotton goods 
market has been negligible during the past week. A 
certain few items stand out against the trend but even 
here the business is a good deal below that transacted in 
the pre-Easter period. Many consider the lull seasonal 
and temporary. Colored goods are generally strong and 
good sales have been made for export. 

Wool Textile Markets: As was freely predicted by 
sellers last fall, Easter left in its wake a demand for 
light colors. Clothiers generally were unprepared and 
consequently there was much scurrying around last week 
in search of goods of this type for spot shipment. A 
good volume of business has been placed by the tailors- 
to-the-trade. Some opinions have it that this business 
is larger than ever before. 

Knit Goods Markets: Warm weather increased de- 
mand for summer lines in all knit goods branches. Light- 
weight underwear for both men and women sold well. 
In the hosiery field, men’s spirals moved steadily, and 
women’s full-fashioned goods were in demand, espe- 
cially in summer shades. 

Silk and Silk Markets: Raw silk market was quiet, 
but fairly steady all week; buyers showed little real in- 
terest. Thrown silk market also was quiet, though hos- 
iery knitters placed numerous spot orders. Spinners 
reported a fair week. Increased demand for summer 
goods, and a decline in spring call featured the broadsilk 
trade. 
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Wool Goods Product Less in 1927 





Census Shows Decline of 14.6% 
In Value of Products from 1925 


HE Department of Commerce an- 

nounces that, according to data 
collected at the biennial census of man- 
ufactures taken in 1928, the establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods and worsted 
goods in 1927 reported products valued 
at $817,978,290, a decrease of 14.6% as 
compared with $957,790,338 reported for 
1925, the last preceding census year. 
The items making up the total for 1927 
are as follows: Woven goods, 550,267,- 
799 square yards, valued at $571,327,- 
437; yarns for sale, 145,727,327 Ib., 
$183,429,969; miscellaneous products, 
valued at $63,220,893. Of the total for 
woven goods, 284,856,657 square yards, 





Table 2.--Summary Statistics of Products, 
by Quantity, and Value: 1927 and 1925 


— 1927 —. — 192% 
_ $817,978,299 $957,790,338 


314,165,835 334,304,707 
Total square yards 550,267,799 579,788,935 
Total value.... . $571,327,437 $673,569,023 

Suitings, dress goods, 
overcoatings and 


_ Aggregate value 
Woven goods: 
Total pounds 


cloakings— 

Pounds... 251,695,989 262,627,162 
Square yards 443,918,414 460,922,440 
Value $489, 833,895 $566, 302,093 


Other woven goods— 


Pounds... 62,469,846 71,677,545 
Square yards. ‘ 106,349,385 118,866,495 
Value... $81,493,542 $107, 266,930 

Yarns for sale: 
Total pounds 145,727,627 150,999,907 


Total value 


. $183,429,969 $210,692, 105 





All-wool woolen 


Pounds ; 48,365,482 43,710,519 
Value... $41,616,988 $34,125,561 
All-wool worsted— 
Pounds. . : 74,674,697 82,586,955 
Value. ... $114,701,212 $143,888,521 
Wool and cotton mixed— 
Poundse..... 9,750,909 19,409,003 
Value...... $8,943,595 $25,927,433 
Mohair and similar yarns— 
Pounds. ‘ 11,670,404 4,163,422 
Value... $17,750,061 $6,245,382 
Cotton?— 
Pounds 1,266,135 1,130,008 
js Value $418,113 $505,208 
ops: 
Pounds........ 18,283,332 18,055,405 
Value.. $20,808,114 $23,613,251 
Noils and wool waste: 
ee seca 48,419,016 42,591,152 
Value.... $18,491,102 $17,887,171 


Other products, value. . 


$12,341,937 $20,908,800 
Amount received for con- 


tract work... $11,579,740 $11,119,988 


‘Can not be shown separately without disclosing 
the output of individual establishments. 

*This item refers only to cotton yarn produced in 
woolen and worsted mills. Cotton yarn is made 
principally in cotton mills. 





valued at $257,217,778, were produced 
in woolen mills, and 265,411,142 square 
yards, valued at $314,109,659, in wors- 
ted mills. 

An establishment making both woolen 
goods and worsted goods is classified, 
as a whole, according to the value of its 
principal product. 

In addition, woolen goods and wors- 
ted goods are made to some extent by 
establishments engaged primarily in 
other lines of manufacture. The value 
of such products reported for 1925 was 
$9,595,481. The corresponding figure 
for 1927 has not yet been ascertained, 
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but will be shown in the final report of 
the present census. 

Of the 759 establishments which were 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of woolen and worsted goods in 1927, 
174 were located in Massachusetts, 146 
in Pennsylvania, 95 in Rhode Island, 
59 in Maine, 40 in Connecticut, 39 in 
New Hampshire, 38 in New York, 24 
in New Jersey, 18 in Wisconsin, 16 in 
Vermont, 12 in Ohio, 11 in Minnesota, 
9 in Tennessee, 8 in Michigan, 8 in 
West Virginia, 7 in Oregon, 7 in Vir- 
ginia, 6 in Indiana, 6 in Kentucky, 6 in 
North Carolina, 5 in California, 5 in 
Illinois, 4 in Georgia, 4 in Maryland, 
and the remaining 12 in 9 other states. 

In 1925 the industry was represented 
by 832 establishments, the decrease to 
759 in 1927 being the net result of losses 
and gains. Of the establishments lost, 
some were idle throughout the year, 
some went out of business prior to 1927, 
some reported commodities other than 





Cottons Gain in March 


Sales and Shipments Both Exceed 
Production in That Month 


Both sales and shipments of standard 
cotton cloths during March were again 
in excess of production, according to the 
report made public today by The Associ- 
ation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. The report covers a period 
of four weeks. 

Sales during March amounted to 
358,333,000 yards. They were equiva- 
lent to 120.2% of production, which was 
297,994,000 yards. 

Shipments amounted to 325,633,000 
yards, or 109.3% of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month were 345,311,000 yards, a de- 
crease of 7.4%, as compared with stocks 
at the beginning of the month. 

Unfilled orders on March 31 amounted 
to 504,876,000 yards, an increase of 
6.9%, as compared with unfilled orders 
on March 1. 

These statistics on the manufacture 
and sale of standard cotton cloths are 
compiled from data supplied by twenty- 
three groups of manufacturers and sell- 
ing agents reporting through The Asso- 





Table 1.--Summary for the W oolen-Goods and W orsted-Goods Industries: 


1927 and 1925. 





ee $929 ———————— ———_—— 1925 ——__ — 
Woolen- Worsted - Woolen- Worsted- Per Cent of 
Goods Goods Goods Goods Decrease 
Industry Industry Industry Industry Woolen Worsted 
Number of establishments... . 471 288 503 329 — 6.4 —12.5 
Wage earners (average for the 
year)!... ee oee Sein 61,790 92,571 67,056 98,168 —7.9 — 5.7 
Wages? $72,156,158 $101,665,747 $82,436,037 $108,834,754 —I12.5 — 6.6 
Cost of materials, mill supplies, 
fuel and purchased power, 
total?.... ; _... $172,700,233 $329,407,609 $219,618,330 $400,783,613 -—21.4 —I7.8 
Materials and supplies. $166,321,575 $319,629,109 ® (*) ie aa dre 
Fuel and power, $6,378,658 $9,778,500 () (°) enka ee 
Value of products’... . $301,308,743 $516,669,556 $361,524,034 $596,266,304 —16.7 —13.3 
Value added by manufacture‘. $128, 608, 510 $187,261,947 $141, "905, 704 $195,482,691 —9.4 — 4.2 
Horsepower. . 191,703 364,422 193,080 377,215 —0.7 — 3.4 


Not insiadinn silesiod cnateeen: 


*The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures for the reason that no 
data are collected in regard to a number of items of expense, such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation 


taxes, insurance and advertising 
3Not reported separately. 


4Value of products less cost of materials, mill supplies, fuel and purchased power 





woolen goods and worsted goods as their 
chief products and were therefore trans- 
ferred to the appropriate industries, and 
some reported products valued at less 
than $5,000. (No data are tabulated at 
the biennial censuses for establishments 
with products under $5,000 in value. ) 
Summary statistics for the industry 
for 1927 and 1925 are given in Table 1 
and detailed statistics of products in 
Table 2. The figures for 1927 are pre- 
liminary and subject to such correction 
as may be found necessary after further 
examination of the returns. 


Cotton Fabrics Consumed by 
Tire Industry Show Increase 


Akron, On10—The consumption of 
tire fabrics by the automobile tire indus- 
try in 1928, according to estimates of 
cotton fabrics made by the Rubber As- 
sociation of America, and representa- 
tives of ay: of the tire industry, was 
222,2 or nearly 45,000,000 Ib. 
in excess of the 1927 high record. 
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ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc. The reports cover upward 
of 300 classifications of standard cotton 
cloths and represent a large part of the 
production of these fabrics in the United 
States. 


Guinea Hen Dots Used 


in Prints 


A humble barnyard fowl has come 
into prominence in the field of decora- 
tion and design with the launching of a 
new print speckled with tiny irregular 
dots just like the feather of a guinea 
hen. This new design follows fashion’s 
demand for small, closely spaced dots in 
printed silks and is interpreted by a 
New York silk house in a collection of 
guinea hen dots printed on chiffon, 
foulard, crepes and in a Jacquard dot 
weave. A most novel phase of this 
fashion is the scattering of the guinea 
hen dots over other print designs. 


aS ee 








Causes of Mottling 
In Silk or Rayon Fabric 


By James Chittick 


Tas term “mottling” may be 
variously interpreted. Thus, there 
is a mottling that appears on silk 
goods which have had the dressing 
applied by means of the spray machine. 
The gummy solution is vaporized over 
the cloth, on which it falls like dew. 
The impelling force that atomizes the 
dressing as it leaves the nozzles should 
be live steam or compressed air. The 
latter is preferable. If exhaust steam is 
used for this purpose, there may be ex- 
pected to be more or less entrained 
water, which will fall upon the goods 
like fine drops of gummy rain instead 
of in finely atomized condition like dew, 
and will give a mottled aspect to the 
face of the cloth. This mottling must 
not be confused with the matter about 
which this article treats, and possibly 
there is some better name for the effect 
which JI am referring to. 


Filling Appears Thicker 


On looking at a cloth in which typical 
defects of the character to which I refer 
are visible, there will be seen all over 
its surface small, localized areas, gen- 
erally quite close together, where the 
picks appear on casual observation to be 
thicker. These apparently thicker lines 
may extend from ts of an inch to per- 
haps as much as } inch, but more gen- 
erally are within the limits of from 
4 inch to % inch. Also, the aspect pre- 
sented looks as if every second pick 
were thicker than the intervening ones, 
and in an up-and-down direction this 
distortion of the picks will run for short 
distances varying perhaps from 3% inch 
to 1 inch, or even more. Of course, the 
construction of a cloth, and the ma- 
terials used, will modify these appear- 
ances. In some other instances, how- 
ever, particularly in unfinished all-rayon 
fabrics of plain weave (and it is in 
plain-weave structures that this mottling 
occurs) the surface will be entirely 
covered with these irregularities, with 
practically no space at all where the 
fabric is regular. In the finishing a 
considerable amount of this disappears, 
but the finished goods, even then, will 
display it markedly. It will be more 
observable in fabrics with few picks and 
coarse filling, such as 44 picks per inch 
of 150-denier rayon. 

On minute and critical examination 
of the areas thus distorted, it will be 
found that where these imperfections 
occur the filling picks are sprung very 
slightly out of line for very short dis- 
tances. This irregular placement of 
different parts of the filling thread will 
push up the displaced thread close to one 





Mottled Unfinished, All-Rayon Fabric 


next to it, and leave a corresponding 
gap between it and the thread on the 
other side, though a person making a 
casual off-hand examination of the 
structure of the cloth would often fail to 
notice this. With careful examination, 
however, a slight but real curve can be 
observed in the filling at such places. 
On examination against the light, also, 
it will be seen that the warp threads, 
instead of lying true and parallel, and 
separated into clean-cut groupings, just 
as they have passed through the reed, 
will also be more or less displaced at 
such places, and, in addition, the groups 
of threads at those points will be more 
spread out, or blended, as it were. 


Insufficient Warp Tension 


The cause which invites this appear- 
ance is insufficient tension on the warp. 
Rayon, on account of its somewhat wiry 
character, requires to be woven with 
heavy tension on the warp, and the 
coarser the size of the material, the 
heavier this tension should be, for 
coarse threads, particularly of rayon, are 
more wiry than fine threads. When the 
warp tension is insufficient, and the fill- 
ing threads are beaten in, any irregu- 
larities in the stretching power of the 
warp threads will come into play. 
Variations in elasticity will occur from 
thread to thread, with distinct and local 
modifications according to the amount 
of dressing which has locally been ab- 
sorbed by the threads in the slashing 
or dressing. Those that are most re- 
sistent will hold their positions with 
comparative rigidity; but others will be 
sprung back or buckled, as it were, by 
the filling pick when it is beaten in. 
When the lay recedes after beating up 
the pick, the puckered or sprung warp 
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threads will spring the pick back again 
in places, thus pushing the filling locally 
out of line. 

This action will be accentuated if, in 
the weaving, the loom is timed so that 
the shed closes quite early. Thus, when 
the pick is driven home by the reed, it 
has to push its way against the cling of 
the upper and lower ends in the warp. 
Those ends that display the most 
elasticity locally will be carried a little 
backwards by this push of the filling 
thread; and, as the reed recedes, will 
spring back again as described. Ii, 
however, the shed is timed to close late, 
the filling pick will get well driven home 
into the cloth with a minimum of fric- 
tion against the warp ends. 


Angle of Threads to Cloth 


In weaving fabrics such as have been 
described, it is very desirable that the 
angle which the warp threads that are 
down bears to the level of the cloth 
should be as nearly as possible similar 
to the angle formed by the ends that are 
up; that is, that the position of the warp 
ends when the shed is open should be, 
as far as possible, diamond shaped. This 
may be accomplished by having the 
harnesses carrying the down part of the 
shed as low as possible; and the effect 
desired may also be helped by raising 
the whip roller or spreader roller, as it 
may be called. By this arrangement, 
the upper and lower sets of warp threads 
will offer about equal resistance to the 
friction against them entailed by the 
beating home of the pick; whereas, if 
the half of the warp that is down runs 
practically straight from the fell of the 
cloth to the whip roller, the difference 
will be marked. 

This matter of the harness levels is 
one that is often a contributing cause 
to the formation of the defect described. 
This may sometimes be clearly observed 
in those fabrics made with a heavily 
dressed rayon warp by drawing out 
warp threads from the unfinished cloth 
and observing through a magnifying 
glass, or even by the eye alone, the form 
of the undulations in the warp threads 
caused by the impact of the filling picks. 
If a good diamond is formed in the 
shed, and if a sufficiently heavy tension 
is maintained on the warp, so that the 
friction of the filling thread against its 
enveloping warp ends is not sufficient to 
spring any of them back, and if this is 
assisted by judicious timing of the clos- 
ing of the shed, the possibility of this 
defect occurring, except in a very minor 
way, will be eliminated. 

Another matter of importance in this 
connection arises with relation to the 
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dressing of the warp. If the starches, or 
other materials out of which the dress- 
ing is composed, have not been thor- 
oughly boiled and amalgamated, or if 
the dressing in the size trough is allowed 
to become too cool, the dressing will ad- 
here to the warp ends in an irregular 
manner, giving to the threads a kind of 
a local roughness. These rough places, 
nterfering with the free passage of the 
filling threads as they are beaten up be- 
tween the warp threads, may produce 
similar unfortunate results. 


All Silk Fabric 


It is not alone in all-rayon, or rayon- 
filled silk-warp goods, that this defect is 
encountered, but it is met with in all-silk 
fabrics, particularly in radium taffet. In 
the construction of this fabric, a very 
substantial body of warp is used; and, 
while the picks are numerous, they are 
of relatively fine size and _ smartly 
twisted. Thus, there might be in a 
typical cloth, say, 104 picks of three- 
thread tram, from 13/15-denier raw 
silk, with 40 turns per inch. This twist 
is not sufficient to crépe the goods, but 
it is sufficient to give a_ substantial 
roughness to the twisted thread. Hence, 
when the filling is beaten home by the 


reed, the roughness so produced on the 
thread permits it to get some grip on 
the warp threads, and to spring back 
those ends, or groups of ends, that are 
not sufficiently tight. When these ends 
spring back, the distorted effect referred 
to will be produced. There is always 
some tendency in radium taffetas to 
develop this mottling; and even when a 
thoroughly standard and merchantable 
piece of such goods is examined care- 
fully for a substantial distance, some 
evidence of the defect, slight though it 
may be, is generally to be found. 

In the illustration on page 63, which 
is an unfinished, all-rayon fabric, the 
surface of the cloth is a complete mass 
of mottling throughout. Much of this 
is eliminated in the finishing of the 
fabrics, but is substantially in evidence 
even then. 

Manufacturers engaged in making 
fabrics of this kind, in which these 
blemishes are likely to appear, would 
do well to make careful advance experi- 
ments along the lines here indicated with 
a view to ascertaining just how free the 
finished fabrics will be from this mot- 
tling, before getting many goods on the 
loom, and should govern themselves 
accordingly. 


Alignment of Swinging Reed 


Misalignment Peels Shuttle and 


Chafes Ends 


in Silk Weaving 


By H. E. Wenrich 


HEN shifting to new qualities, it 

is very important that the loom be 
gone over and the reed bed be given the 
amount of tension that will be best for 
the new warp. Even when placing in 
the same qualities that were in the loom 
before, it is of the utmost importance 
that the reed be properly lined up for 
each and every job. 

The first important step to take in 
placing a new warp in the loom is to 
go over the loom and tighten all bolts. 
The bolts along the lay often work free 
and need attention. Perhaps a single 
turn of a nut will be sufficient for one, 
while another may require several turns. 
While going over the lay, pay proper at- 
tention to the reed bed and adjust it so 
it will work as it should. Nine times 
out of ten a poorly adjusted reed will be 
found due to improper attention to the 
reed bed. This trouble can be very 
easily taken care of, providing the reed 
bed is gone over as here explained. 

To adjust the reed bed as it should be 
adjusted, see that both ends swing in the 
swivel freely, just tight enough to keep 
the red bed from being moved up or 
down, front or back, and yet not so tight 
that it cannot be moved without effort. 
The adjusting screws on most looms 
should be screwed in so the reed bed 
will be seated in the lay as far as pos- 
sible. With the reed bed in this posi- 
tion, grasp the back and press forward 
te see if there is any loose play between 


the reed bed and the lay. Should there 
be any loose play along the reed bed, 
screw the adjusting screws up until all 
the looseness is gone. Take a straight- 
edge and lay it on the glass rod on the 
reed bed and the top of the lay, adjust- 
ing the reed bed so the glass rod will 
be one-sixteenth of an inch above the 
shuttle path on the lay. This will keep 
the warp ends slightly above the lay and 


lessen the friction and chafing of the 
silk. 


Value of Swinging Reed 


As reed tension is of great importance 
in running some jobs, the use of swing- 
ing reeds has become an established 
practice in many mills. A swinging 
reed will help eliminate poorly set start- 
ing marks, and also the usual tight 
marks that many mills have trouble with 
when weavers start their looms up in 
the morning. For heavy-pick jobs, a 
tight reed is needed in most cases, as 
the loose swinging reed will often cause 
overbeating—or rain spots, as many 
cloth inspectors call them. This is due 
to the heavy pounding in of the pick, 
and can be overcome but partly with 
the tight reed. 

The lay springs are entirely too 
strong for the reed bed when running 
light jobs, and so should be removed, as 
sufficient tension can be placed on the 
sword springs which are at each end of 


through the center, according to the 
width of the loom. Some heavy-pick 
jobs, say from 80 to 112-pick, can 
be successfully run with these sword 
springs by placing two or three on top 
of each other and drawing up the ad- 
justing bolt to the tension thought 
necessary. I have had the best of re- 
sults on 96-in. looms with three springs, 
one at each end of the red bed and one 
in the center—the result being a free- 
swing reed which gives about § in. to 
1 in. On a narrower loom, around 
50 ins., the two sword springs, one at 
each end of reed bed, will be sufficient. 
Some solid-reed-bed-constructed looms | 
have made over into swinging reed beds 
to eliminate shirey cloth after all other 
attempts to stop this defect have failed. 


Jumping Shuttle 


Now that the reed bed has been prop- 
erly looked after, the warp put in, a few 
picks woven, and the loom made ready 
to run, the reed should be trued up with 
the straightedge so it is perfectly aligned. 
If the reed is in too far, the shuttles will 
be peeled on the back while going into 
the box; and if it is out too far, merely 
a trifle, they will become peeled when 
coming out of the box. Either case of 
misalignment of the reed will cause the 
shuttle to fly out and perhaps cause a 
serious injury. 

When the reed is out of line, the 
shuttle will be sent jumping through the 
shed often cutting out ends and not only 
reducing the production, but also caus- 
ing poor weaving. I once marked the 
path of a shuttle with stove polish to 
see if the shuttle had been cutting out 
the ends. The result was a wavy line. 
Upon looking for the trouble, I found 
that when the reed bed swung back at 
the impact of the pick, it would some- 
times fail to seat itself in line properly 
by the time the shuttle came from the 
box. After the springs were oiled and 
the reed bed raised a trifle, the opera- 
tion was satisfactory. 

The line of the shoe polish gave an 
interesting study, as it showed that after 
each bounce against the bottom of the 
shed, the ends were chafed so badly that 
they split in several places, causing at 
times small pin-head floats. On the up- 
ward bounce of the shuttle, the top shed 
was unduly chafed, but not as badly as 
the bottom. If a loomfixer has shuttles 
with the fiber rings back of the points 
instead of the brass, and has a great 
deal of small smashes, from one to a 
dozen ends out at a time, he will find 
that the shuttle is bouncing through 
the shed and that the ends are being 
forced down between the fiber rings, 
which have become slightly free from 
the points or body of the shuttle. 

Should a fixer have doubts as to what 
is giving ceaseless trouble in his section 
by causing ends out, a test of the shuttle 
will often show him that the reed is at 
the bottom of it. 

I would suggest to superintendents 
that they give their copies of this maga- 
zine to their fixers so that the men will 
get a chance to mull over the various 
articles that are often printed here for 


the reed bed and at one or three placestheir benefit. 
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Hee is all-important in a rayon 
plant. It cannot vary a single degree 
or the quality of the rayon thread is immedi- 
ately affected. 

Every cubic foot of air in a du Pont Rayon 
plant is subject to constant surveillance. 
Throughout the plant, marvelously sensitive 
automatic humidity controls record with al- 
most uncanny precision the humidity of 
every room. Control engineers continually 


watch these records. 


But uniform humidity is too important to 
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trust entirely to even this seemingly perfect 
system. Every hour of the day and night, 
checkers go from room to room with a super- 
sensitive instrument which, waved in the air, 
records instantly the exact degree of humidity 
in that vicinity. His report must check abso- 
lutely with the automatic humidity control 
record for that room or an investigation is 


immediately made. 


Perhaps such precautions, such meticulous 
care, seem extreme. But the manufacture of 


rayon yarn is one of our most involved 


U PONT 


Chemical Varns by 
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Where Sheets Wear Out 





Breakage on Middle Fold Even 
When not Pressed—Shoulder Wear 


By Ruth O’Brien and Judith Steele* 


RELIMINARY to a study of the 

effect of grade and character of cot- 
ton on the wearing quality of sheets, 
the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has been in- 
terested in the wear of sheets used in 
hotels, where their treatment is usually 
fairly uniform. Through the courtesy 
of Miss Mary A. Lindsley, manager of 
the Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., it has been possible to examine 
400 sheets discarded by that institution 
over a period of eleven months. This 
hotel was originally established for 
women and, although opened to men 
also in 1925, the majority of its guests 
are women. It is a hotel of 400 beds 
and caters chiefly to transient profes- 
sional and business women. The supply 
of sheets kept on hand allows six sheets 
to each bed. 


Repairing and Laundering 


The 400 sheets studied had been 
selected by a person experienced in in- 
stitutional buying, and no laboratory 
tests were made on them before pur- 
chasing. They are all of one brand and 
were bought at the same time in October, 





*U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 








C1) Occupied by boaly and pillow 
Folded under mattress 

Covers ealge of mattress 

Ealges of bed! usually not occupied! 
seeteeeeee Stitching of hems 

— — Creases caused by folding 


Fig. 1. Chart used for recording data from 
each bed sheet. Area 25 is ordinarily 


occupied by the pillow, area 32 by the 
shoulders and back, area 39 by the hips 
and area 46 by the feet and legs. 


1921. Since the hotel has a very ef- 
ficient repairing system, the sheets were 
examined and carefully repaired each 
time they were laundered. 

All laundering is done in the hotel 
laundry, where uniform procedure has 
been maintained during recent years. 
A ten-minute wash in cold dilute soda 





Types of Wear and Areas of 
Maximum Wear 


Number 
of 
Occur- 
Different Kinds of Wear rences 
Threadbare places 
Due to breakage of warp yarns.. 117 
Due to breakage of filling yarns.. 385 
Breaks along vertical folds 


NGOEE TONG g 5 5s ce areie v0 - 26 

Center fold... 208 

Right. ....- 28 
Breaks along horizontal folds 

Upper fold.. Eee ve 8 

Center fold... 13 

Right fold.... 6 
Worn on edges 

MS Geka 275 

Bottom..;...: 230 

Left selvage... 346 

Right selvage... 343 
Worn on stitching 

Top hem... 265 

Bottom hem.... 242 
Miscellaneous 

Holes caused by yarn knots... .. 120 

Triangular tears. Ee ae tarda ede 448 

Small holes..... 4,015 

Splits... Dae 


Areas of Maximum Wear 
Regions Occupied by Body 


héad...... Bh ata? aie te 71 
Shoulder... .. 304 
ee ee 59 
Feet and legs............ 17 





solution is used first in order to loosen 
the stains. This is followed by wash- 
ing in hot suds containing soap chips 
and soda. If the load is very soiled, it 
is sometimes put through a second suds. 
After washing, all articles are rinsed 
until the water remains clear. Sheets 
are neither bleached nor starched. They 
are ironed on a commercial laundry 
mangle and folded by hand. 


Diagram of Wear Areas 


In order to examine the sheets as 
systematically as possible a diagram of 
wear areas and the position of the folds 
was made by placing the sheet in its 
normal position on the bed and esti- 
mating the position of a person lying 
upon it (Fig. 1). As all the sheets 
and beds are the same size, the areas of 
wear on all could be judged by reference 
to this diagram. Such a chart was used 
for recording the data from each sheet, 
and by the use of a “shorthand” system 
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Areas Showing Maximum Wear 
Fig. 2. Diagram showing number of times 
maximum wear of 400 bed sheets oc- 
curred in areas designated in Fig. 1. 


the condition of each could be readily 
shown. 

The types of wear were easily classi- 
fied as holes (chiefly of the “pepper pot” 
type), splits, triangular tears, and thread- 
bare places. The latter showed wear 
of either the warp or the filling yarns. 
In addition some selvages were worn, as 
well as the edges of the turned hem and 
the line upon which they were stitched. 

‘From the results as tabulated here- 
with it is evident that the weakness of 
the sheet depends very largely upon the 
weakness of the filling yarns. Most of 
the threadbare places show that the 
filling yarns have given away first. The 
straight tears are chiefly through the 
filling varns and the number of tears on 
the vertical folds far exceeds the num- 
ber on the horizontal folds. Obviously 
the life of these particular sheets would 
have been lengthened by making the 
filling yarns the same as the warp yarns. 

The excessive breakage found on the 
middle lengthwise folds verifies the 
opinion of many purchasing agents. The 
pressure of the commercial ironer is 
usually blamed for this; but, as stated 
above, the sheets examined in this study 
had all been ironed throughout their 
life without folding. All folding has 
been done by hand and none of the 
folds have been pressed in. This raises 
the question as to whether the line 
through the center is injured in the 
manufacturing process or is subjected 
to excessive wear while the sheets are 
stored, either before reaching the con- 
sumer or on the shelves of the linen 
closet. At least one manufacturer is 
reinforcing his product down the center 
where the lengthwise fold generally 
comes. 

The large number of instances in 
which the sheets had given away on the 
selvages indicates that more care should 
be given to strengthening those parts 
of the sheet and in examining the con- 
dition of the springs and bedding against 
which they rub. The top and bottom 


(Continued on page 103) 
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The Story of 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 5 





The Work Kelsterbach, one of the oldest rayon mills in Germany, 
has been controlled by Glanzstoff for over fifteen years and was 
merged completely last year. It is now one of the Glanzstoff units, 
producing approximately 4,000,000 pounds a year, most of which 


are the famous 60, 75 and 120 denier Glanzstoff 


LION BRAND RAYONS 





AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
American Plant, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 
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George E. Spofford, who resigned the 
presidency of the Langley group of cot- 
ton mills in South Carolina, following 
the taking over of several of these mills 
by the United Manufacturers & Mer- 
chants, Inc., and who is reported to 
have accepted the position of general 
manager of the plants of the New Eng- 
land Public Service Co. in Maine, which 
recently purchased control of the Hill 
Mfg. Co. and the Androscoggin Mills, 
was superintendent and agent of several 
New England mills before he went 
South and was one of the organizers of 
the Southern New England Textile 
Club. 


A. S. Koto, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Racine Feet Knitting Co., 
3eloit, Wis., and for 18 years sales and 
advertising manager, has resigned from 
active charge of the department. He 
will be succeeded by Fred J. Cyfer, 
Chicago, who has been general sales 
manager of the Light House Rug Co. 


D. P. Carey, president of the Durham 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mills, has been elected 
vice-president of the Durham Chamber 
of Commerce. He will serve for the 
next year. 


John Barnes, vice-president of the 
Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has returned to his home in that city, 
following a visit to Palm Beach, Fla., 
since early in January. 


H. P. Kendall of Boston, Mass., 
owner of a chain of cotton mills in South 
Carolina and North Carolina, is in New- 
berry, S. C., considering the purchase of 
the Standard Warehouse Co. plant for 
storing cotton in that city. He also has 
under consideration buying the brick 
building in Newberry where his mills 
have offices for grading and stapling 
cotton. He is president of the Mollohon 
Mfg. Co. and the Oakland Cotton Mills, 
both located in Newberry. 


Albert L. Smith, of Edward B. Smith 
& Co., Boston bankers, has been elected 
a director of the U. S. Finishing Co., 
succeeding George S. Mumford of Bos- 
ton, resigned. 


Governor O. Max Gardener of North 
Carolina and R. W. Phillip, Atlanta, 
editor of Cotton, will be initiated into 
the mysteries of membership of the Phi 
Psi National Textile fraternity when it 
meets in annual convention in Charlotte, 
N. C., April 19-21. Both men have ac- 
cepted invitations to join. The Char- 
lotte convention is held under the aus- 
pices of the Charlotte, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C., alumni chapters and the 
active chapters eta at North Carolina 
State College, theta at Georgia Tech, 
and iota at Clemson College, S. C. 


Charles A. Root, treasurer of the Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., Mrs. 
Root, their daughter, Miss Deborah, and 
son, Charles A. Root, Jr., will sail on 
April 17 for a month’s stay in England. 
He will take a message of good will 
from Uxbridge, Mass., to Uxbridge, 
England. 





International Newsreel. 

Sir James Stuart Coats, who succeeds his 

father, as the director of J. & P. Coats, 

the British thread firm which has plants 

in the United States as well as branches 
in many parts of the world. 





After having been with the New York 


Cotton Exchange for more than a 
quarter century, as assistant superin- 
tendent, superintendent and _ secretary, 


Thomas Hale was last Monday initiated 
and became a full-fledged broker. Mr. 
Hale was elected a member of the ex- 
change last Thursday night, but it was 
not until yesterday that he ventured on 
the trading floor. President Gardiner H. 
Miller and former presidents Samuel T. 
Hubbard, Jr., George M. Shutt and Ed- 
ward K. Cone were among those who 
witnessed Mr. Hale’s initiation. Mr. 
Hale came with the exchange in 1902 
as assistant superintendent, succeeding 
the late William V. King as superin- 
tendent in 1915. In 1920 the title of the 
office was changed to secretary and Mr. 
Hale has been secretary since 1921. Mr. 
Hale plans to remain in the secretary’s 
office. 


Frank T. Washington, manager of the 
Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd., Chengail, India, 


arrived in New York on the S. S. 
“Mauretania” on April 5 on a _ six 
months’ leave of absence to his home 


in Ludlow, Mass. His family preceded 
him a short time ago. 


W. A. Floyd, assistant treasurer of 
the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. 
C., has been appointed a member of the 
State Highway Commission, succeeding 
C. L. Cureton, who was elected to the 
Legislature last year. 


George H. Harvey has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Associated 
Dyeing & Printing Corp., Paterson, N. 
J., succeeding Frank Lundgren, who re- 
cently resigned. 
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Bernard Heise has been appointed 
permanent manager of the Janesville 
plant of the H. W. Gossard Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis. Mr. Heise has been with 
the firm for 12 years. The plant at 
present has a battery of 160 machines. 


George Meinig, son of E. Richard 
Meinig of the E. Richard Meinig Co., 
Reading, Pa., silk glove and underwear 
manufacturers, sailed this week enroute 
to Germany to be enrolled as a student 
in the University of Koenigsburg, where 
he will take up a number of special 
courses. 


Dr. Putsch, of Vereinigte-Glanzstoff- 
Fabriken A. G., has arrived in Elizabeth- 


ton, Tenn., from Germany to inspect 
the plants of the American Bemberg 
Corp. and the American Glanzstoff 
Corp. 


J. L. Stewart has resigned as chief 
engineer and electrician at the Victor 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greer, S. C., on account of ill health. 


Frank S. Dennis has resigned as di- 
vision manager and superintendent of 
the Consolidated Textile Corp., La- 
fayette, Ga. 


Oswald C. Drechsler, retiring agent 
for the Assabet Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Maynard, Mass., was 
tendered a testimonial banquet by cit- 
izens on April 4 and presented with an 
arm chair. 


Ernest M. Ballou, head of the trans- 
portation department of the George H. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., has re- 
signed to engage in business for himself 
after 18 years of service. 


Fred F. Williams, paymaster, Easley 
Cotton Mills, has been elected Mayor of 
Easley, S. C., and will assume office in a 
few days. He has served as Alderman 
of the town. 


J. Capers Gambrell has resigned as 
general manager of the properties of the 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co., and the 
resignation has been accepted. It was 
said that his successor would be ap- 
pointed at an early date. Mr. Gambrell 
has been connected with the Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co. in an official capacity 


for approximately 20 years and was 
promoted to the position of general 
manager several years ago upon the 


resignation of James F. Macenroe. 


D. L. Kelley, superintendent of the 
Long Spinning Co., Lincolnton, N. C., 
has resigned. 


George Roeder, having resigned his 
position with the Richland (Pa.) Knit- 
ting Mills, has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the new Shamoy 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Richland, Pa. 


W. L. Atlee has become superinten- 
dent of the Huston Mfg. Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


Edward C. Richard, superintendent of 
the Westboro (Mass.) Weaving Co., 
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2 Voice from the Ohio territory: “I think we'd get a lot 
» = ) Y § 


more repeat business from women if the trademark on 


our hosiery was permanent.” 


Voice from Texas: “I check with that. The mark we're 
using washes off, and women forget what brand they’ve 
°o 4 oc 


been wearing. 


Sales Manager: “Good suggesticn. I ‘Il take it up with 
Kaumagraph. They probably have some sort of per- 
manent transfer—and if they haven’t they'll work one 


up for us.” 


| eee over 25 years Kaumagraph has been assisting manufacturers on all 
matters of identification. To meet their individual needs we have devel- 
oped over a dozen different types of transfers such as permanent transfers, 
fugitive transfers, indelible transfers, two-color transfers, etc. We have estab- 
lished a large lithographic department . . . . a department of trade mark de- 
sign ....a highly organized laboratory for special problems. You too will 
find it profitable to consult us on any matter of identification. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY .. . 200 Varick Street .. . New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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i Pa 
very 
STYLE is no longer the : 


exclusive possession of a few urban 
centers. Today, throughout the length and breadth 
of America, buyers are critically appraising the smartness 












of fabrics. 





Your fabrics are necessarily entered in this competition. 
They must realize the fullest potentialities of smartness. A 
certain way is to give them the benefit of National services 
...in Dyeing, Weighting, Finishing and Printing. 







National has proven its capability tor this important work. 
It emphasizes excellence . .. and responsibility ...in the 







final steps of textile preparation. 





NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


“4 5 Colt St., Paterson, N.J. N. Y. Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave. 
Works: Paterson, N. J.; East Paterson, N. J.; Allentown, Pa.; Williams- 


The SCOPE of port, |Pa. Canadian Branch: Dominion Silk Dyeing and Finishing National Service 


Co., Limited, Drummondville P. Q., Can. Sal/esrooms: Toronto, Montreal 


Piece Dyeing ar re ae Hosiery 
. We recommend the registration of original designs with 
Weighting the Silk Association of America, Inc. Ravon and Celanese 


Ribbons 


Finishing 
Roller and Block O Skein Silk 
Printing Knitted Fabrics 
Moire . Mixed Goods 
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was given a farewell reception and ban- 
quet by friends on April 2 on the eve of 
his departure for Greenville, S. C., where 
he will have charge of the southern 
branch of the company. 


Claude W. Cain, until recently super- 
intendent of the Excelsior Mills, Union, 
S. C., has accepted a position with the 
southern sales office of the Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


David A. Jolly has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. He has held 
the assistant superintendency for many 
years and succeeds Clinton M. Powell, 
who resigned. Zeb Bradford, of Rock- 
well, N. C., will fill the vacancy made 
by Mr. Jolly’s promotion. 


Lyman Hamrick, general superin- 
tendent of the Hamrick chain of mills, 
and Duke W. Hicks, vice-president of 
the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C., were 
chosen president and vice-president, re- 
spectively, of the recently organized 
Lion’s (civic) Club of Gaffney. 


Supt. A. R. Meeks of the Alabama 
Mills Co., Clanton, Ala., has announced 
the organization of a fire department 
among the employes of the local plant. 
Practice was begun last week. When 
an alarm was sounded the first unit got 
into action with a stream of water in 
three minutes. The second was going 
in 34 minutes and in four minutes the 
whole force was in action with three 
streams of water going. The firemen 
were at supper when the alarm was 
sounded. 


Thomas Joy has resigned his position 
as engineer with the Cambridge ( Mass.) 
Rubber Co. to become assistant super- 
intendent of the Oconee Cotton Mills 
Co., Westminster, S. C. 


G. C. Ballard is now night overseer of 
carding at the Wymojo Yarn Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Gus Levinn, overseer of the silk room 
of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
has resigned. 


F. N. Jackson has resigned as night 
overseer of spinning at the Victor plant 


of the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, 
Se: 


Duncan Walker has resigned as master 
mechanic for the West Boylston Mfg. 
Co., Easthampton, Mass., after 28 years 
of service. 


L. V. Rogers, formerly with Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., has accepted a 
position as overseer of weaving at the 
Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


J. B. Watkins is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the St. Paul’s 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill Co., Inc. 


G. C. West has been made night over- 
seer of spinning at the Helen Yarn Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


T. A. Sweatt recently resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Kershaw 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


G. W. Isley has been chosen superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Cotton Mills, 
Swepsonville, N. C. 


Ralph Jones, superintendent of the 
Avondale Cotton Mills, Humboldt, 
Tenn., has resigned. 


_ J. F. Collins is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Gloria Textile Corp., Johnson 
City, Tenn. 


T. F. Culp, formerly of Lancaster, 
S. C., is now overseer of dyeing at the 
No. 1 plant of the Fort Mill (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. 


J. H. Clark has been made overseer of 
spinning and winding at the Borden 
Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 


A. J. Evans is now loom fixer at the 
California Cotton Mills, Selma, Ala. 


T. W. Harvey, superintendent of the 
Rodman Heath Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, 
N. C., for seven years, has resigned. 


W. Y. Harrison recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Laurel (Miss.) 
Mills. 


B. F. Hogan, second hand in the card- 
room of the Martel Mills, Inc., Egan, 
Ga., has resigned. 


Hubert Herrin, second hand in spin- 
ning room No. 1 at the Victor plant of 
the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C., 
has resigned. 


G. W. Gause is now a loom fixer at 
the Stutz-Hadfield Silk Corp., Clin- 
ton; S.C. 


A. N. McAbee has been made night 
second hand in carding at the Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Cotton Mills No. 3. 


A. H. Dallas, second hand in weaving 
at the Whitmire, S. C., plant of the 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., has 
resigned. 


_ E. L. McCormick is now second hand 
in spinning at the Victor plant of the 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C. 


W. R. Mosely, master machinist at 
the Victor plant of the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co., Greer, S. C., for 30 years, has 
retired from active service. 


Joseph Firth, former overseer of the 
carding department of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and will shortly move his family to that 
city. 


Weldon V. Odell, for the last 25 years 
overseer of the carding and spinning 
department of the Saranac Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Blackstone, 
Mass., has announced intention to re- 
sign as soon as his successor can be 
selected. 


Albert Smith, veteran overseer of mill 
No. 11 of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., has resigned after many 
years of service. 
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Interest for Styled Cottons 


Cotton Textile Institute’s Style 
Bulletin in Demand 


PRovIDENCE, R. I.—Reports from re- 
tail merchants in all parts of the country 
indicate a widespread and growing in- 
terest in styled cotton fabrics, Ernest C. 
Morse of the Cotton Textile Institute 
told members of the National Associa- 
tion of Textile Dyers and Finishers in 
an address at their spring meeting here 
on April 6. 

As an index of this interest Mr. 
Morse referred to the large number of 
requests which the Institute is receiving 
for information concerning _ styled 
fabrics. More than 5,000 copies of the 
Institute’s new style bulletin, “Flashes 
of Fashion,” have already been re- 
quested by retail merchants. Analysis 
of the first 183 requests from these 
stores shows that over 2,700 copies have 
been requested for: sales departments, 
1,001; buyers, 758; merchandise man- 
agers, 285; advertising departments, 
212; training departments, 116; stylists, 
98 ; miscellaneous, 254. 

“All these requests represent a real 
interest in cotton,’ Mr. Morse said, 
“and it will be distinctly encouraging 
to see this interest translated into de- 
mand for spring and summer fabrics. 

“There is no question that certain 
cotton fabrics are definitely established 
with style leaders this season. This is 
particularly true of those that are de- 
signed for morning, sports and after- 
noon wear, as well as for more formal 
evening dresses. Included among the 
favored styled cottons are piqués, ging- 
hams, organdies, broadcloths, lawns and 
dimities. 

“Further evidence of the growing 
demand for styled cottons may be found 
in the fact that 25% more fabrics were 
finished during the first two months this 


year than in the corresponding period 
of 1928.” 





Organize for Salvation Army 
Drive 


The textile industry is being or- 
ganized for the annual Maintenance 
Appeal of the Salvation Army whici 
will take place May 1 to May 15 under 
the direction of Colonel Edward Un- 
derwood, Salvation Army Officer in 
charge of the task of raising $560,000. 

Chairmen who have already been ap- 
pointed in this division and the groups 
which they represent include: David F. 
Schwab, embroidery and laces; Irwin 
Friend, art embroidery and needlework ; 
Louis Stearns, silks; S. H. Rhodes, 
men’s and boys’ clothing; Charles F. 
Wetzel, merchant tailors; Daniel J. 
Mulster, toilet specialties; J. A. Stein, 
millinery ; Andre David, gloves; Robert 
McBratney, linens; Earl Copp, notions 
and novelties; John Thompson, hats 
and caps; Herbert Frankel, corsets and 


brassieres; Samuel Manaccus, men’s 
shirts. 
William Mahr of Samuel. Hird & 


Sons is the chairman for the Woolen’s 
Division. 
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Have you overlooked this problem? 


OUR CORPORATION may be 

- managed, aggressive and 

very successful, yet it is likely to 
have this serious weak spot. 

What would happen in case of 
the death of one of your principal 
stockholders? How would his heirs 
be compensated for his interest? 
How do the other stockholders of 
your corporation plan to retain the 
interests of the deceased for them- 


eeerteeteeeeeeoeeoeoeee eee @ 


E realize that the average business man receives 
W aaity more business literature of an advertising 
and promotional nature than he can possibly read. 

We also realize that this daily influx of mail carries 
some very worthy new ideas which the busy man is glad 
to have brought to his attention. 

Frankly, we have published this to interest you in a 
new booklet which we, as a large metropolitan bank, 
believe contains a new and worthy idea. 

If you are an ofhcer and stockholder in a close corpo- 
ration, we recommend that you send for and read this 
booklet, “To Officers of Close Corporations.” 


eee eee eeeeeee 
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selves? How desirable would it be 
to find unknown persons as large 
stockholders in your business... 
because you had not planned to 
purchase the stock of the deceased ? 

How much is it worth to you “# 
be assured of an uninterrupted 
business in such a case as this? 

Answers to these pertinent ques- 
tions may be had by sending for a 
booklet we have prepared. It is 
entitled, “To Ofhcers of Close 
Corporations.» 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


LONDON - PARIS - MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $550,000,000 


© E.T.C.of N.Y., 7929 









Warp Preparation with Right- 
and Left-Twist Yarns 


Technical Editor : 

I was very much interested in the ar- 
ticle in the March 9 issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp about handling a worsted warp of 
right and left twist. During the last two 
years I have had to handle fine cotton 
warps (2/120) of right and left twist, and 
| have always had a terrible time. On 
some of them I have failed to get them 
running. They have been rolled together 
so badly that it has taken two days to get 
them separated. I have tried right twist 
on one warp and left on another, but with 
very little success. I realize that keeping 
the yarn under tension at all times will 
help, but how a drawing-in girl can do this 
and draw the ends through the drop wires, 
harness, and reed, and then the loomfixer 
take the warp and put it in the loom and 
during these operations keep the warp 
from rolling, I am unable to fathom. 

am sure there are some men in the 
textile industry that can start these warps 
with very little trouble. The cloths I have 
tried to make are exact duplicates of cloth 
that was dissected by competent men; 
therefore it proves that someone can make 
this kind of cloth. Can you fully explain 
how these warps are made, covering all 
operations from warping to cloth in the 
loom, explaining at each operation how to 
stop the yarn from rolling together, and 
if it does roll how best to separate it. 

(6790) 

A manufacturer running these warps 
replies as follows: We have no difficulty 
with right- and left-twist yarns, but the 
warps require careful handling. To 
start with, all our cotton yarn is prop- 
erly conditioned on the spinning bobbins 
before warping. Right and left twists 
are put on separate section beams. In 
running through the slasher we stain 
the left twist blue. 

When drawing-in, put the warp in the 
frame. The yarn must be tight with 
the exception of about six inches. After 
drawing in drop wires, keep the warp 
very tight. Work the drop wires back, 
then draw in the harnesses. Also keep 
the yarn tight after drawing through the 
harnesses. Work the harness back a 
short way to leave enough yarn to draw 
through the reed. After reeding is 
completed, tie knots very tight to the 


reed. Put the warp on the truck 
and the harnesses on the hooks of 
the truck. Run to the loom. Ad- 
vise the loomfixer that this warp 


must be kept tight while he puts the 


(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


harnesses in the loom. 

reed and put in the lay. 
caps on and bring the lay to front center. 
Put the warp in the loom, keeping the 


Then take the 
Put the lay 


varn tight. After this is done, turn the 
loom to the bottom center. Untie the 
knots at the reed and the fixer will have 
enough yarn to tie to the apron. After 
this is done, wind the warp down about 
four inches, then put in picks by hand 
until everything is tight and straight. 
Proceed with the weaving for a few 
inches and then put in two lease rods 
between the harness and the drop 
wires. This is the way we start up 
right- and left-twist yarns, and we have 
no trouble. 
* * *x 


Filling in Silk Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Will you be kind enough to inform me 
what kind of filling is in the two swatches 
which I enclose. (6785) 


We assume that the inquirer wants 
to know the thread, twist, and raw size. 
They are as follows: Pink sample—4 
thread, 70/75 turns per inch, 13/15 
denier; blue sample—5 thread, 55/60 
turns per inch, 20/22 denier. 

ok * * 


Particulars of Full-Fashioned 
Machines and Stockings 


Technical Editor: 

(1) Is the 14-in. needle-hand or needle- 
space machine most commonly used in this 
country ? 

(2) What other needle spaces are used? 

(3) Must all the needles in the 14-in. 
spacing be used if this machine is used? 
In other words, can the traveling carriage 
be set in such a manner that it travels, 
say, 13 in. or 134 in. while knitting ? 

(4) I have been informed that the car- 
riage may be so set as to knit any width 
of fabric on a 14-in. space, provided the 
needles are dropped in groups of fours. 
Thus, if a manufacturer has 14-in. needle 
spacings on a 42-gauge machine (in which 
case the total needles would be 392), he 
may set the carriage in such a manner that 
only 388, 384, 380, 376, etc., needles are 
knitting. Naturally the width of the fabric 
would be less. Is the foregoing true? 

(5) In the example indicated at (4), 
would the hose knit be a 42-gauge stock- 
ing regardless of the number of total 
needles used? 

(6) What would a stocking counting 
394 needles in the welt (above the first 
narrowings) be classified as (gauge), when 


knit on a machine with 14-in. needle space? 
134-in. needle space? 13-in. needle space? 

(7) Is there any way of determining 
positively the gauge of a stocking from an 
examination of the finished hose? 

(8) Is it fallacious to attempt to com- 
pare the closeness of texture of two stock- 
ings of the same trams (same strand and 
denier silk) by counting the total needles 
and determining the gauge (assuming both 
to be knit on machines with 14-in. needle 
heads) ? 

(9) Is there any tabulated data in 
printed form showing the least possible 
number of needles that may be used with 
the carriage set to travel 13, 134, 14, and 
144 in. and maintain the various gauges? 
In other words, do any textbooks or other 
publications show a table of gauges and 
total number of needles for these gauges 
when knit on machines with the various 
needle spacings? (6779) 


(1) This is recognized as a standard 
width and is what is supposed to be on 
all machines except for outsize. 

(2) For half hose 10 in. is a stand- 
ard width. 

(3) The yarn guides may be set for 
any traverse, using the width desired. 

(4) Yes. 

(5) The gauge of the stocking de- 
pends entirely on the needle spacing or 
needles per inch; 42 gauge regardless 
of width. 

(6) 14 in. = 42 gauge; 13.5 in. = 
43.8 gauge; 13 in. = 45 gauge. 

(7) There is not. 

(8) No. Ordinary comparisons are 
made this way, using same judgment 
in the final settlement of the question. 

(9) We know of no printed matter 
along this line. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
matter of gauge is a fixed thing. While 
some manufacturers may try to reduce 
the material in a stocking and the cost 
of parts by using a narrow needle 
width, the gauge still depends on the 
needle spacing. If there are 28 needles 
per inch, it is a 42-gauge, regardless of 
other factors. Using the same total 
needles on a narrower width changes 
the gauge, while merely reducing the 
width and needles in proportion does 


not. 
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Yarn Bunches in Silk Stocking 


Technical Editor : 
Enclosed find a stocking made from 
4-thread, Special Grand XX, 13/15 Japan 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILB WORLD. 
should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be _ sent. 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


those seeking 
disclosed. 
Inquiries 
In the case 
In this way 
is incurred. 
Inquiries 


All inquiries 


The identity of Mass. 
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information on _ technical 


subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TexTILE Wor.tp, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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silk. The knitter claims there is some- 
thing wrong in the throwing. Kindly give 
us your analysis of the cause of the de- 
fects in this stocking. (6782) 

This is one of the most peculiar prob- 
lems we have had. When the yarn is 
raveled, it can be shown to be perfectly 
normal. However, there is a long kink 
in the yarn which doubles back on the 
strand, causing three strands to be 
knitted in together at each slub or bunch. 
When these are raveled, the kink can be 
straightened out with little trouble. The 
solution of the problem hinges on the 
cause of the kinks in the yarn, and with 
the information at hand we cannot tell 
where they originate. 

Inasmuch as the twist is slight in 
these yarns, it is difficult to tell what 
causes these kinks. They are likely 
enough in hard-twisted yarns but very 
uncommon in soft-twisted yarns. Fur- 
ther than this, it would seem that the 
kinks would pull out in the knitting. If 
the inquirer will supply samples of yarn 
from various stages of the throwing to 
the knitting, and outline how the yarns 
are handled, we may be able to assist 
further. 

a 


Horizontal Banded Effect in 
Rayon-Plated Stocking 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing herewith a _ stocking 
made of 150-denier rayon plated over mer- 
cerized cotton. We would appreciate a 
report from you as to whether the faulty 
appearance of this stocking is due to the 
mercerized yarn, the rayon, or the knitting. 

(6779) 

Unfortunately it is not possible def- 
initely to place the trouble in this stock- 
ing. The horizontal banded effect may 
be the result of uneven tension in knit- 
ting. The appearance is one that vari- 
able tension will cause, and at first we 
thought that the tension was the cause 
of the trouble. In that case the defect 
should show in but a few stockings and 
then at irregular intervals. To correct 
it, the yarn should be properly wound 
with the knots out of the way, and the 
cones or bobbins should be_ properly 
located directly under the yarn guide. 

Further study opens a question re- 
garding the cotton yarns used in this 
rayon-plated hose. Analysis shows that 
the cotton yarn is very uneven, and that 
some outstanding variations come where 
this yarn is quite coarse. We have seen 
a similar trouble causing horizontal 
ridge effects in plain work, and think 
that this is more likely in the present 
case than uneven tension. 

With variable counts there is a vari- 
able twist, more twist running to the 
finer parts of the yarn. This variable 
varn has variable tendencies to curl in 
the fabric, and the resistance of one 
place is greater than that of another, 
causing the conspicuous _ horizontal 
effects of the sample. 

In following up this trouble it is best 
to see how general the defect is and to 
check back on any lots of yarn used to 
see how even they are in the original. 
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Buying Dyehouse Supplies 


Technical Editor: ; 

The Mar. 30 issue of TEXTILE WorLpD 
contains a short article by T. P. Sheri- 
dan relative to buying dyehouse sup- 
plies, in which he strenuously upholds 
the desirability of the dyer acting as 
chemist and purchasing agent, at least 
so far as dyes are concerned. 

I have considerable sympathy with 
Mr. Sheridan’s attitude, as he may have 
had rather a sad experience with pur- 
chasing agents who knew nothing about 
the application of dyestuffs, and even 
less about chemistry. If such a pur- 
chasing agent is not frank enough to 
admit a lack of such knowledge, and is 
unduly swelled up with his own sense 
of importance, such a situation makes 
it hard sledding for the salesman and 
his prospective wares. 

Fortunately, purchasing agents as a 
group do take advantage of the knowl- 
edge of the chemist, where they have 
one, or co-operate with the man using 
the dyes. It does seem that Mr. Sheri- 
dan has lost sight of the purposes of 
organization. In a large plant, or even 
in a medium sized one, it is obviously 
impossible for the dyer to superintend 
his daily production and act as pur- 
chasing agent and chemist as well. There 
is enough trouble in even the best regu- 
lated dyehouse to require close super- 
vision of all that is going on in order to 
get satisfactory results. The dyer who 
is free to consult with every salesman 
that comes along is not going to give 
very much supervision to his daily 
work. 

Mr. Sheridan speaks of dyers and 
their usual egotistical temperament, 
which is rather rough on the dyer. The 
good dyer is very much of a craftsman 
and naturally takes proper pride in his 
work. With the proper approach and 
due appreciation of his troubles and 
problems, he usually proves himself 
to be a pretty good sort of a fellow 
after all. 

In any company there is a very def- 
inite niche for these three men, the 
purchasing agent, the chemist, and the 
dyer. If they are honestly working for 
the benefit of their employer, they will 
cooperate and thereby secure results 
which could not otherwise be obtained. 
An experienced purchasing agent can 
always be helpful to both the chemist 
and the dyer, and the modern dyer is 
overlooking a real source of help if he 
does not take advantage of what the 
chemist has to offer. Modern manage- 
ment takes these three departments and, 
by securing cooperation, shows a sav- 
ing against the method that Mr. Sheri- 
dan advocates. 

Mr. Sheridan’s line of reasoning 
could be applied to every department 
in the plant. The master mechanic 
would then be buying bolts, machines, 
repair parts, etc.; the chief engineer, 
lubricating oils, fuel, etc.; the shipping 
department, burlap, packing supplies, 
etc.; the wet finishing department, soap, 
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etc. This could be expanded indefinitely 
and is typical of the old régime where 
each man was a free agent. 

There is no more reason why a pur- 
chasing agent and chemist should. not 
function as adequately and as satisfac- 
torily with a dyer as with any other 
department in the mill. Having been 
a dyer, chemist, and purchasing agent 
myself, I feel that Mr. Sheridan’s views 
are understandable, but not necessarily 
accurate as regards the best practice 
from the standpoint of modern manage- 
ment methods. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. Hayes. 


* * * 
Cement for Covering Iron Rolls 


Technical Editor : 

I note the inquiry in the March 16, 
1929, issue regarding a cement for stick- 
ing leather covers to iron rolls for 
worsted drawing and spinning. The 
following formula makes a cement that 
is used at one of the largest mills: 


8 lbs. glue 

2 Ibs. gelatine 

15 ozs. Burgundy pitch 

4 ozs. acetic acid in 4 ozs. water 

2 ozs. nitric acid in 2 ozs. water 

5 qts. water 

The rolls should be cleaned in muri- 

atic acid twice, washed in caustic soda, 
and then rinsed in hot water. We find 
that this cleaning process is very im- 
portant, as no cement will stick if the 
rolls are not properly cleaned. For the 
glue we use the best grade of Coignet 
glue obtainable. The gelatine serves to 
make it set. C.J.R. 
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Permanganate of Potash Bleach 


Technical Editor : 

I am sending you a small sample of yarn 
bleached in a simple way, but do not know 
what is used to bleach it. Are you able to 
tell of a simple way to bleach woolen yarn 
after it is washed? I will tell you all I 
know about the bleach. Dip the yarn in 
a reddish mixture, then do the same in a 
clear hot water which I think is mixed with 
acid of some kind and sulphur. The yarn 
comes out of the first dip reddish, and then 
as soon as it is put in the second tub the 
bleaching takes place. If you can tell me 
what this bleach is, and what is used to 
make the bleach, I will be glad to test 
it out. (6777 ) 


The bleaching process referred to is 
no doubt the permanganate of potash 
method. The goods are first well 
scoured and thoroughly rinsed of any 
soap or oils, then immersed in a 1% 
solution of potassium permanganate 
which has been acidified with 1 Ib. of 
sulphuric acid to the hundred gallons of 
cold water. Work the skeins in this 
bath for about 15 mins., then rinse 
and work in another bath containing a 
3% solution of bisulphite of soda for 
about 15 mins. more, then rinse in 
cold water containing about 1 Ib. of 
sulphuric acid to the hundred gallons, 
and finally rinse until the material is 
free of acid and bisulphite. 
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Electric Polishing Machine 


For Sanding and Polishing Kolls 
and Flat Surfaces 


A new device, known as the ‘‘Nedco” 
sanding and polishing machine, which 
has found many uses in the paper manu- 
facturing industry, is being introduced 
to the textile trade by Morey Paper Mill 
Supply Co., 99 Chauncy St., Boston, 
Mass. It is designed primarily for 





Sanding and Polishing Machine 
in Use on Calender 


truing up and polishing rolls and _ flat 
surfaces without removing parts from 
machines or disturbing settings. For 
this work it is equipped with a sanded 
disc of any grit from No. 16 to No. 120 
fine. Other attachments are supplied 
for a variety of work, including wool 
and cotton pads for polishing or buffing, 
wire brushes for snagging or cleaning 
rough work, and a drill chuck for small 


drilling. 
While this machine is a device of 
many uses, its chief employment in 


cotton and silk finishing plants will be 
in the conditioning of cotton, paper, 
and husk rolls on calenders; wood and 
rubber mangle or squeeze rolls; and 
various rolls on dyeing machines, sing- 
ers, and clothroom machinery. In woolen 
mills it will be useful for truing up 
and polishing all of the various rolls on 
dry and wet finishing equipment and 
on dyeing machinery. In the paper in- 
dustry its use has extended the life of 
rolls and improved their service by keep- 
ing them smooth and clean. Similar 
results will be obtained in textile mills. 

Particular attention is called to the 
following points: The device is light 
and convenient to handle. It eliminates 
the old method of hand sanding with 
sandpaper and a board. Its simplicity 
and ease of operation encourage the 
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keeping of rolls in good condition, with 
resulting advantages in quality and 
quantity of production. The machine is 
supplied with motor for 110- and 220- 
volt circuits, either alternating current 
or direct current, and to operate it 
is only necessary to plug into a light 
socket. Little current is used and the 
machine is absolutely safe to handle. 


Duplex Unit Heater 


Two Independent Motor-Driven 
Propeller Fans 


A new Duplex Unit Heater, Type D, 
has been placed on the market by the 
Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. It 
has two motor-driven propeller fans 
and an Aerofin heating element giving 
twice the heating capacity of the single 
Type D unit. Temperature regulation 
can be secured in two ways: either one 
fan can be automatically controlled by 
thermostat (the other fan operating con- 
tinuously), or thermostats may be dis- 
pensed with entirely and one or both 
fans started and stopped manually as 
more or less heat is required. When 
only one fan is in operation, short cir- 
cuiting of heated air is prevented by a 
baffle inserted between the fans and ex- 
tending from the back plate to the heat- 
ing coils. 

The purpose of the Duplex arrange- 
ment is to provide uniform heating, 
whether the system is operating at half 
or full capacity—instead of the cold 
spots which occur when part of the 
heaters are shut down entirely. In cold 
weather during working hours both fans 
would be in operation, but at night 
one fan can be shut down, saving one- 
half the fan operating cost and at the 
same time keeping the building above a 
freezing temperature and _ sufficiently 


warm for rapid heating the next morn- 





Unit Heater with Duplex Arrangement 


ing. Also, during spring and fall, when 
some but not a great amount of heat 
is necessary, this feature should be 
found convenient and should effect a 
saving. The heater is claimed to save 
in traps and connections and in the 
thermostats. The unit can be furnished 
for either ceiling or floor installation. 
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Device Builds Full Bobbin 


Provides Uniform Diameter from 


Top to Bottom 


A device known as the “Broome-Lyle 
bobbin former” has recently been placed 
on the market by the Mill Devices Co., 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., manufacturers of 
the Boyce weaver’s knotter. The object 
of the new device is to build an im- 
proved bobbin on both the spinning and 
twister frames, and to prevent sloughing 
of yarn. It fills out the bottom of the 
bobbin or quill to the full diameter of 
the ring or shuttle, and will fill the 
bobbin and quill the same diameter from 
the bottom to the top. 

Putting the full amount of yarn at 
the bottom and top of the bobbins and 
quills causes the frames to be doffed 
less often; looms to change less often; 
fewer knots in the warp yarn; fewer 
shuttle marks and seconds from the 
looms ; and lower labor cost in handling 
packages with more yarn on them. The 
new device is said to have been 
thoroughly tested in representative mills. 

The Broome-Lyle bobbin former con- 
sists of a stand, shaft, eccentric roll, 
and a new filling cam. There are only 
four parts to the device, which renders 
it simple to adjust. It is claimed that 
all parts are designed to outwear the 
frame to which they are attached. 


Rustless Metal Bobbins 


Can Be Made to Fit Any Machine— 
For Any Fiber 


A line of rustless metal bobbins, on 
which patents are pending, has been 
placed on the market by J. L. T. Waltz, 
Inc., 50 Church St., New York. The 
bobbins are of integral construction, and 
are claimed to be well machined and 
balanced. They can be held to pre- 
scribed weights, and it is announced 
that they can be made to fit any kind 
or make of machine or spindle. Tests 
have shown that aluminum, stainless 
steel, nickel silver, monel, and bronze 
are rustless metals aptly suited for this 
line. Among the types of bobbins in- 
ciuded in the Waltz line are the fol- 
lowing : 

Bobbins for setting twists: These are 
integrally constructed of hard cast alu- 
minum with stainless steel and bronze 
fixed gudgeons and bronze bushings. 
Stock sizes are 3¥% in. over all; 1% in.- 
barrel; 24-, and 2§-, and 73-in. heads. 
They are designed to fit Atwood and 
Fletcher Scranton machines and to 
operate on rollers. The weight ranges 
from 5 to 9 ozs. For direct drive the 
bobbins are 3x6 in. over all, 24 in. at 
barrel, and 2§ in. at head. The weight 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


A Product of the Largest Flat Knitting 


Machine Builders in Germany — 


The SEYFERT & DONNER High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned HOSIERY MACHINE 
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E are glad to announce to the Trade that we are the 

Sole Selling Agents in the United States and 
Canada for the SEYFERT & DONNER High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned HOSIERY MACHINE. This remark- 
able machine is built in any gauge and with any number 
of sections. It has a specially constructed Jack Head and 
slur Cocks to insure a uniform stitch. Sixty-five courses 
per minute, with the largest possible production of 


FIRSTS. Simple to operate. 


The Seyfert & Donner Machine, as well as the 
celebrated EINSIEDEL “REINER” High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned HOSIERY MACHINE, can be 
seen any day in operation in our Factory Sales 
Room in Weehawken. We cordially invite you 
to visit us and examine these Machines for 
yourself, 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 
550-564 Gregory Avenue 


WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 
(In sight of the Woolworth Tower) 


Founded 1903 Phones: Union 502-503-504 


Telegraph Address: “REINER,” HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES—Continued 





is about 5 ozs. All these bobbins have 
hollow barrels, open heads, holes 
through barrels, and gutters on outside 
of barrels, allowing a free circulation 
of water, steam, and air. 

Bobbins for spinning and twisting: 





Line of Bobbins Made of Rustless Metal 


These are integrally constructed of hard 
cast aluminum with centered bearings 
to fit any spindle machined to run true. 
The bases are with or without skirt, 
heads rounded. Hollow barrels with 
holes not only promote lightness of 
weight, but prevent mildewing and 
enable steaming without rewinding. 
Construction is such that any size or 
shape can be furnished. They can be 
used on any kind of machine, and are 
claimed to be equally useful for cotton, 
wool, worsted, silk, and rayon. 

Bottle bobbins and cones: These are 
also integrally constructed. They have 
hollow barrels, are made to fit any 
spindle, and can be used on any wind- 
ing or knitting machine. They are 
especially adapted for wet winding or 
soaking. 


Pulverized-Coal Unit 


Application to a Small Return- 
Tubular Boiler 


Although  pulverized-coal = systems 
have generally been considered in 


the past as applicable only to large-scale 
steam production, small establishments 
have lately been giving more seri- 
ous consideration to the possibility of 
adopting them. The accompanying 
photograph shows a model made by the 
Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., of a 
pulverizer feeding a small boiler. The 
pulverizer is of the “Unitype” and is 





Cut-Away Model of Steam Unit 


feeding into a vortex furnace which is 
attached to the boiler furnace front. 
The boiler represents a 72-in. x 18-ft. 
return-tubular of 150 hp. The model 
was built in cut-away section in order 
to show the construction of the furnace 
interior. It is claimed that an instal- 
lation of this kind can quite easily be 
operated at 200% of rating, an advan- 
tage to the small growing industrial 
plant. 


Dial Indicator Set 


Designed to Reach Ordinarily 
Inaccessible Places 


A new Universal Dial Indicator Set. 
No. 740, is announced by the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co. The compactness and 
convenience of this tool make it useful 
in many places inaccessible to the or- 
dinary indicator. 

No. 740 can be adjusted to almost 
any position and can be readily used 
in narrow places and in holes. The 
outside diameter of the dial—1ltt”—is 
small enough to permit the easy in- 
sertion of the tool between the throws 
of a crankshaft for inspecting crankshaft 
bearings and pins. The tool can be 





Centering Work in Lathe with Aid of 
Hole Attachment 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Knitting Machine. 1,704,804. J. E. 
Moore, Southport, Eng. 

Knittinc Machines, Stop Motion for. 
1,705,235. R. Breyer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Assigned to Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Latcu NEeEpie, Hand-Operated. 
B. E. Cook, Chicago, Ill. 

Loom Attachment. 1,705,324. W. Brewer, 
New York City. Assigned to Thorndike 
Co., West Warren, Mass. 

looms, Let-Off Mechanism for. 1,704,911. 
E. C. Burnham, Hopedale, Mass. 


1,704,790. 





Universal Dial Indicator Set, No. 740 


adjusted for use on the tool part of 
a lathe, on a planer tool, or on a milling 
machine arbor. In fact No. 740 is a 
handy tool for all types of testing, set- 
ting up, and inspecting machine work. 
Long life and accuracy are assured 
by the fact that the helical cam which 
is the heart of the mechanism has four 
sections and may be turned to bring a 
new section into play if wear or accident 
should impair the accuracy of the in- 
dicator. The dial is adjustable, and by 
turning the knurled rim the zero may 
be brought into any position. A range 
” either side of zero is provided, 
and the dial is graduated in thousandths. 
The tool consists of a dial indicator 
with hole attachment, bar with upright 
rod, slide with indicator rod, and three 
chromium-plated contact points. 
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Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms, Picking Mechanism for Wide- 
Carpet. 1,704,860. W. W. Lassey, 


Worcester, Mass. Assigned to M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Worcester, Mass. 
MEASURING MACHINES, Leng;h-Indicating 
Mechanism for Fabric. 1,705,164. J. L. 
Wheeler, St. Louis, Mo. Assigned to 
The Measuregraph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
PRINTING Machine, Multicolor Intaglio. 
1,705,081. O. Wilhelm, Germany. 
Assigned to Maschinenfabrik Augsberg- 
Nuernberg Aktiengesellschaft, Augsburg, 

Germany. 

SHUTTLE check. 1,707,851. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Sirk, Apparatus for producing artificial. 
1,707,595. E. Berl, Darmstadt, Germany. 

Warper. 1,707,957. J. W. Sidebottom, 
Lowell, Mass. Assigned to T. C. Ent- 
wistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Gustave Galle, 
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KARL LIEBERKNECHT 


Full Fashioned 
HosieERY MACHINES 


ARE KNOWN FOR 


Speed When Needed—Quality Production Always 





(The machines confirm it ) 






Manufactured by 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT 
Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


In Any Desirable Gauge and Number of Sections 








Imported and Sold Exclusively by 


Louis HirRscH TEXTILE MACHINES, INC. 
47 W. 34th St., New York 






Lieberknecht Hosiery Mlachines have 
been made by Karl Lieberknecht, Ober- 
lungwitz, Saxony, continuously Since 
1873 
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What the Exhibitors Are Showing 
At Knitting Arts Exhibition Jubilee 


In Philadelphia, April 15 to 19 


ETAILS of the exhibits of ma- 
D chinery, equipment and supplies 
on display at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, at the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 15 to 19 together 
with personnel present are as follows: 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester and Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Booths 197-199 inc., 216- 
218 inc. Mercerized yarns. Space used 
as reception room. Represented by 
J. P. Holt, E. L. Dale, Harry Buckley, 
Samuel A. McCracken, Robt. Yeabsley, 
J. F. McCrudden, E. F. Golden, F. W. 
Hancock, Jr., C. B. Rapp, F. W. Han- 
cock, F. G. Miller, T. H Vetterlein, R. 
White, H. A. Lineberger, J. J. Neil, J. A. 
Holt, C. D. Gott, W. A. Kennedy, J. R. 
Kenworthy and C. D. Cudlip. 


Adelphia Machinery Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 294. Space used as re- 
ception room for visitors and distribu- 
tion of catalogs and other literature 
pertaining to used equipment which they 
have to offer the knitting trade. T. A. 
Cashin, Harold Scholes and _ Fred 
Griemes will be in attendance during the 
week, 

Jacob K. Altemus, Philadelphia, Booth 
319. Winding machines. 2-B Patented 
Cupless Builder Winder with the true 
wound package, showing rayon in the 
natural and wound on cones, bobbins, 
etc. Display of advantages of the 
Patented Harmony High Speed Winder 
for gum and ingrain silk and picot; also 
demonstrating use of their equipment, 
for other varieties of yarns. Repre- 
sented by Jacob K. Altemus, and A. N. 
A. Altemus. 


American Aniline & Extract Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Booths 71-AA and 71-BB. 
Dyestuffs and chemicals. Space used 
to demonstrate Orthocen, their coal tar 
wet-out and penetrating agent, and 
Stripper X, a stripping agent made of 
titanium salts; also showing samples of 
their special silk finisher and a complete 
line of other dyestuffs and chemicals. 
A small laboratory has been installed 
for demonstrations of their various 
products. Represented by G. 
McCarthy, W. P. Gudgeon, Thomas P. 
Key, Walter Myers, Edgar Titus, and 
A. B. McCarthy. 

American Bemberg Corp., New York. 
Xooths 205, 206, 209 and 210. Bemberg 
varns. Feature of this display are un- 
usual samples of hosiery and fine under- 
wear as well as dress fabrics, knitted 
and woven which demonstrate products 
manufactured by the use of Bemberg 
yarns, which are now being produced 
in sizes from 15 to 300 denier. Rep- 
resentatives present to explain results 
that knitters may obtain from Bemberg 
yarns, which are sold in the Philadelphia 
section by T. J. Porter & Sons. With 
the co-operation of a number of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, they are presenting 


a display of unusual extent and variety. 
Representatives from various offices 
present to supply information regarding 
the qualities of their yarn. 

American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Booth 97. Laces and trimmings 
for knit underwear. Display of laces, 
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trimmings, woven labels, shoulder straps 
and novelties in all lines for knit goods 
trade. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Booths 156-158, inc., 
181-183 inc. Dyeing machines, hydro- 
extractors, etc. Exhibit features their 
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Floor Plan of Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Where. Knitting Arts Exhibition is 
Being Held, April 15 to 19, showing Booth Numbers and Locations 
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Last Year’s Show~ 


the centre of attraction 
was Schubert & Salzer’s 
Type H. S. L. (Theodor 
Lieberknecht) Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Machine. 
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Another machine will 
be demonstrated at the 
25th Annual Knitting 
Arts Exhibition (April 
15th to 19th) at booths 
320-325. 


You are cordially in- 
vited to visit this exhi- 
bition. Comment errons 
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new monel metal rotary hosiery dyeing 
machine and shows for the first time a 
new size model of their O-T extractor. 
Represented by A. Matthews, general 
sales manager, G. G. Rups, manager of 
sales promotion department. R. C. 
Caine, manager of textile division. H. G. 
Mayer, southern agent. J. E. Moore, 
southern representative, Charles Nether- 
son, J. C. Dowling, P. J. Abrams, G. L. 
Wenzel, G. S. Blackburn of George 
Blackburn & Sons, British agent for this 
company. On display are five different 
models of their dyeing machines with 
motor and belt drive, also extractors. 


American Moistening Co., Providence, 
R. I. Booth K. Humidifiers. Display 
consists of “Amco” improved atomizer 
and “Amtex” humidifier with automatic 
control. Feature of the exhibit is the 
“Amtex” humidifier, designed for the 
supply and control of humidity in yarn 
test rooms, silk storage vaults, etc. 
M. F. Guilt, sales engineer, present to 
answer technical questions. 

American Safety Table Co., Inc., 
Reading, Pa. Booth 27. Exhibit con- 
sists of a number of safety tables in 
group and individual drive, used in 
knitting mills. Max T. Voigt, vice- 
president and Lester E. Shoemaker, 
present to be of service to visitors. 

American Thread Co., New York and 
Philadelphia. Booth 133. A full line 
of samples of cotton and mercerized 
thread exhibited, adapted to a wide 
variety of uses in knitting mills. J. W. 
Kennedy, manager of the Philadelphia 
branch in charge to explain the uses of 
cotton threads, plain and mercerized 
seaming and looping thread and rayon. 

American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
Boston, Mass. Booths 13 and 13AA. 
Textile publication. 

American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 


Holly, N. C. Booths 343 and 344. 
Spinners and mercerizers of cotton 
yarns. Samples of the various yarns 


produced by this concern on display, 
and space used as reception room for 
the convenience of visitors. 


Edward R. Ammon, Reading, Pa. 
Booth 337. Inspecting machines. Dis- 
play of their inspecting machines for 
women’s full fashioned hosiery, machine 
for half hose, machine for women’s 
seamless, and leg inspecting machine for 
full-fashioned legs before footing. The 
latter machine is new and represents the 
latest method of inspecting before foot- 
ing. Represented by E. R. Ammon. 


Joseph Amon, Rahway, N. J. Booth 
310. Knitting mill equipment. Display 
of metal moistening boxes for full-fash- 
ioned machines, emulsion troughs, knit- 
ter tables, floor plans and “Ottex” fin- 
ished cones. Joseph Amon, Alexander 
Amon, and R. F. Ott in charge of 
exhibit. 

Argus Knitting Mills, Booklyn, N. Y. 
Booth 66. Rayon knit fabric. Display 
of fabrics made from delustered and 
multi-filament Crown brand yarns, used 
for men’s, women’s and children’s under- 
wear. William H. Geiss, Jr., manager 
ot sales; H. Gold and N. Gold in charge 
of the booth. 


Arrow Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


Booth 59. Latch needles of every de- 
scription. Samples of their “Arrow” 
brand latch needles displayed and 


George H. Heaton, Jr., president and 
treasurer, with other representatives of 
the company present to explain their 
advantages. 
Bachmann Bros., 


Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 336. 


Flexalin Humidor.  Dis- 


TEXTILE WORLD’S Booth 


The publishers of Textile 
World have provided recep- 
tion space in Booths 200, 
201, 214 and 215 at the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition for 
the use of all those who 
may visit the show. Repre- 
sentatives of the organiza- 
tion will be on hand to sup- 
ply information or to be 
otherwise helpful in all 
matters concerning the in- 
dustry or the exhibits. The 
various publications of the 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
Division of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., will be on 
display. Facilities for meet- 
ing friends, writing letters, 
etc., are offered at Textile 
World’s booth. 





play of conditioning apparatus for 
knitting yarns, including their unbreak- 
able humidor and crystal welt hook and 
rod. Albert H. Redles, J. C. Crowther, 
and W. T. Allen in charge of booth. 

Bahnson Co., New York. Booth 
86. Humidifiers. Exhibit consists of 
two Bahnson humidifiers and one master 
control in operation. F. S. Frambach, 
L. O. Heinold, D. D. Smith, V. E. 
Garsch, present to be of service to in- 
terested manufacturers. 


Bay State Thread Co., Springfield, 
Mass. Booth W. Sewing threads. 
Space used for reception room and dis- 
play of complete line of samples of 
their sewing threads. 


Berks Engineering Co., Reading, Pa. 
Booths 280-295. Monel metal dyeing 
machinery and knitting mill accessories. 
Display of several models of Berks ro- 
tary monel metal dyeing machines. R. 
C. Rahn, treasurer; H. W. Cottman and 
C. J. Rahn will be present. 


George Berner, Philadelphia. Booth 
39AA. Conditioning box. 
Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia. 


Booths 222-223. Mercerized, dyed and 
bleached yarns. Samples of their vari- 
ous yarns on display, including 200s-2, 
combed Sea Island, the product of their 
spinning plant at Lincolnton, N. C. 
This is the finest number of cotton yarn 
spun in this country, their range being 
from 4s to 200s. Robert C. Boger, Al- 
fred Crawford, and William J. Crum- 
mer in attendance. 


B. F. Boyer Co., Camden, N. J. Booth 
126. Worsted knitting yarns. Space 
used as reception room for the conveni- 
ence of visitors. 

H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia. Booths 
356 to 359 inc. Knitting machinery. 
Working display of seven of their latest 
type knitting machines in operation. 
They are exhibiting one 3%-in. double 
feed trick wheel rib, French welt ma- 
chine for hosiery purposes; one 3% sin- 
gle feed trick wheel rib, selvage welt 
machine, reverse plaiting for hosiery and 
sweater trimmings; one 4-in. single feed 
rib machine with tucking attachment 
and four color changers for hosiery 
purposes; one 3%-in. trick wheel knitter 
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for fancy half hose; one 1l-in. four feed 
trick wheel rib machine, reverse plait- 
ing for sweaters and bathing-suits; one 
20-in. four feed trick wheel scarf ma- 
chine, reverse plaiting for women’s sport 
suits and light-weight sweaters and one 
30-in., 20 feed regular scarf machine for 
women’s sport suits and light-weight 
sweaters. Harry S. Horrocks, treasurer 
of the firm, is in charge of the booth, 
assisted by a staff of sales repre- 
sentatives. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phil- 
adelphia and Bethayres, Pa., Booths 228- 
230 inc., 265-267 inc. Dyeing machines. 
Showing Butterworth-Klauder-Weldon 
hoist silk and rayon skein dyeing ma- 
chine; a lift type hosiery dyer; non- 
lift type hosiery dyeing machine and 
latest model of paddle-wheel hosiery 
dyer. Hosiery dyeing machine is ar- 
ranged so that the operation and move- 
ment of goods in the cylinder of machine 
can be followed by the eye. Attention 
called to construction of machine, ar- 
ranged so that the goods are dropped on 
a water surface, rather than a surface 
ot metal. A. W. Butterworth, Harry W. 
Butterworth, Sr., J. Ebert Butterworth, 
Harry W. Butterworth, Jr., William S. 
Rowley, W. H. Bell, Harry Lounsbury, 


J. H. Zahn, William Yates, and Henry 
Higgs in attendance. 
Cameron & Pfingst, Philadelphia. 


Booths 109-110-111. Knitting yarns. 
Samples of their various yarns displayed 
in conjunction with a complete line of 
mercerized yarns of the Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., whom they 
represent. Motion picture of the spin- 
mng and mercerizing departments of 
that plant will be shown. Represented 
by Bart Pfingst, J. B. Cameron, F. W. 
Frank, S. L. Diggle, G. H. Ellis, E. R. 
Kimball and G. R. West, Jr. 

Chester I. Campbell (Manager’s office, 
Knitting Arts Exhibition). Booths 24 
25 and 26. 

John Campbell & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 29. Dyestuffs and oils. 
Exhibit consists of a demonstration of 
the use of their silk soaking oils (Ves- 
tasol), finishing oil (Camasol), and dye- 
stuffs with samples of yarns and knit 
goods finished with their product. Rep- 
resented by C. F. Credo, manager; H. 
H. Kirkpatrick, E. C. Knaeble, L. W. 
Riddle and J. J. Costello. 

Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 219-220. Cotton yarns. Saaan 
used as a reception room and to display 
new novelty yarns, Amafleece and Rayo- 
fleece with samples of fabrics and gar- 
ments suggesting how these yarns are 
being used by various knitters. Rep- 
resented by S. M. D. Clapper, vice-presi- 
dent; H. A. Aken, C. V. Albright, M. V. 
Foil, M. P. Glynn, J. G. Hillborn, E. W. 
Lancaster, C. S. Beffer, J. C. Scott, E. 
A. Snape, Jr., and J. J. Klumpp. 

Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, 
N. J. Booth 35. Air-conditioning and 
drying equipment. Main feature of this 
exhibit is the unit air conditioner, the 
one shown being the smallest of their 
line of three models, 2,500, 5,000, and 
10,000 cu.ft. of conditioned air per min- 
ute. The 10,000 cu.ft. model is a ceiling 
suspension type, especially adapted to 
crowded textile plants, occupying no 
floor space. Represented by W. A. 
Bornemann, Philadelphia, O. M. Rags- 
dale, Newark, D. C. Lindsay and P. L. 
Davidson. 

Catlin Yarn Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 506. Cotton yarns. Space used 
as reception room for the convenience of 
visitors. Booth in charge of J. H. Jes- 
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Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 


WILL DISPLAY AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
In Spaces 121 - 122 - 123 - 140 - 141 - 142 


The latest developments in Paramount Hosiery Drying 
and Finishing Equipment 





Holeproo f Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, U. S. A. 





© An Invitation 


You are invited to make headquarters with us and to inspect 
the many exclusive Paramount Features and Refinements that 
produce Quality Boarding, coupled with efficiency and econ- 
omy. A study of Paramount Equipment will reveal the reasons 
for the hundreds of enthusiastic Paramount users and why 
this increasingly popular method of finishing is used by the 
majority of hosiery manufacturers. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
Chicago smanitg te Illinois 
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sup, manager of the Philadelphia offices 
ot the company. 


Celanese Corp. of America, New York. 
Booths 277, 278, 297, 298. Celanese 
yarns and fabrics. Exhibit of full-fash- 
ioned and seamless hosiery, manufac- 
tured from Celanese yarns; also men’s 
underwear, circular knit and warp knit 
underwear fabrics and woven goods 
made entirely from Celanese yarns. 
Represented by A. M. Burt, Philadel- 
phia; T. D. Meisenheimer, Charlotte; 
Fred W. Frank, Chicago, and W. B. 
Whidden, Boston. 


Champlain Silk Mills, New York City. 
Booth 108. Display of spun silk, 
worsted, and combination yarns, pro- 
duced by this firm, and a complete line 
of knitted dress fabrics, hosiery, sweat- 
ers, and underwear, made from these 
yarns. Attention is called to the finer 
sizes in yarns than have been used here- 
tofore by the trade in the manufacture 
of lighter weight fabrics in woven and 
knit goods. They are represented by 
C. D. Wolke, sales. manager; J. Meier- 


hans, technical director; J. J. Herbert, 
and S. L. McQuaid. 

Clifton Yarn Mills, Inc., Clifton 
Heights, Pa. Booths 117 and 118. 


Novelty yarns. Exhibit consists of 
women’s sport dresses, both hand and 
machine knitted; fancy novelty yarns 
for the knitting trade; dyed rayon, and 
dyed fabric manufactured from worsted 
and rayon ratine. Booth in charge of 
C. M. Rudolph, C. W. Carwin and C. A. 
Mitchell. 


John H. Connington, Philadelphia. 
Booth L. Knitting yarns. Display of 
samples of carded, combed, mercerized, 
natural and colors, hethers, mock twists 
and merinos, used by knitting mills and 
space devoted to reception of visitors. 
John H. Connington and Albert Ivins 
Connington in attendance. 


Consolidated Lithographing Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booth 33. Litho- 
graphed packing exhibit of various litho- 
graphed packings especially adapted for 
use by hosiery and underwear mills, 
consisting of wraps, bands, rider tickets, 
toe stickers, seals, window transparen- 
cies and examples of their gold em- 
bossed work. J. G. Feldman, H. A. 
Poice, H. A. Toplitz and Morris Fine in 
attendance. 


Charles Cooper Co., Bennington, Vt. 
3ooths 12, 315 and 316, 339 and 340. 
Knitting machines. Working display of 
their new model 18-20 fine ribbed knit- 
ting machine for silk, rayon, and fine 
cotton yarns; the Cooper spring needle 
rib bathing suit machine shown in opera- 
tion. Samples of underwear and other 
knitted fabrics manufactured on Cooper 
machines displayed. A complete line 
of their spring beard and latch needles 
for knitting machines exhibited. The 
company will be represented by Charles 
C. Kelley, general manager; George H. 
Rogers, sales manager; W. T. Barrett, 
John J. Hayes, Harry S. Moses, and 
Gordon W. Morton. 


Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, 
N J. Booth 48 and 49. Industrial light- 
ing for the knitting trades. A working 
exhibit, showing adaptations of the 
Cooper-Hewitt lighting methods for 
hosiery and underwear mills. Repre- 
sented by Charles F. Strebig, sales man- 
ager; D. R. Grandy, L. F. Gerisch, W. 
R. Flounders and R. B. Chipman. 


Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. Booth 305. Tex- 
tile publication. 


Cotton Products Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 326, 327, 328 and 329. Cotton, 
silk and rayon yarns. The company is 
exhibiting jointly with the Franklin 
Rayon Corp. in booths 327 and 328. 
This company is represented by Royal 
Little, vice-president, Mr. Wilcox, Mr. 
Buckner, and E. F. James, president of 
the Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co. 
Cotton Products Co. also occupies 
booths 326 and 329, jointly with Oscar 
Heineman Corp., silk yarns, Albert Lin- 
denberg, C. W. Seidel and Leo Wotan 
being present to represent that concern. 
Rowan Cotton Mills, A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co., Southern Mercerizing Co., and 
High Point Yarn Mills, represented at 


this booth with representatives from 
each of these concerns present. Cotton 
Products Co. represented by Samuel 
Rowcroft, E. O. Jennings, H. D. Up- 


ham, R. C. Swanberg, W. B. Horowitz, 
C. ©. Harding, E. }: Neal, C.. D. Gott 
and C, S. Francis,. Ir. 

Crawford Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Booths 285 and 286. Mechanical stop 
motions for circular knitting machines. 
Working Display of a complete line of 
Crawford stop motions, including sev- 
eral types of their stop motions, con- 
structed of steel and aluminum; also 
new design of stop motion, which will 
take as high as 50 ends of yarn. The 
booth was in charge of Frank Crawford, 
Jr., who is assisted by George Sherwood, 
Frank Crawford, Sr., and Albert 
Crawford. 


Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C. 
Booth 14. Cotton yarns. Represented 
by J. D. Cunningham, 1216 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, who has charge of 
this booth. 


J. D. Cunningham, Philadelphia. 
Booth 14. Cotton yarns, showing sam- 
ples of yarns spun by the Cross Cotton 
Mills Co., Marion, N. C., spinners of 
double carded knitting yarns in counts 
ranging from l6s to 36s, whom they 
represent. Mr. Cunningham in. at- 
tendance. 


Davison Publishing Co., New York. 
Booth 262. Textile publishers. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Booths 110 and 111. Mercerized 
varns. Space used as reception room for 
the convenience of visitors and also for 
display of a complete line of processed 
yarns. In attendance George H. Ellis, 
George West, Samuel Diggle, Fred W. 
Frank, Bart Pfingst, J. Blackwood Cam- 
eron, Edward Kimball, S. G. Frederick, 
Fred Lemmon and Charles Keller. 


Dubied Machinery Co., New York. 
Booths 299 and 300. Knitting machines. 
Working display of new type Dubied 
high ‘speed automatic double jacquard 
power knitting machine, with new and 
distinctive features; also displayed vari- 
ous classes of merchandise which can be 
manufactured on this machine; exhibit 
of latest imported novelty fabrics pro- 
duced on various types of Dubied flat 
knitting machines. Represented by E. 
O. Spindler, D. J. Werfelman and C. 


Steeb. 

Dupont Rayon Co., New York. 
Booths 124, 125, 138 and 139. Rayon 
yarns. Exhibit of rayon yarns produced 


by this company and a complete line of 
fabrics in which Dupont yarns have been 
used. F. R. Brown, director of sales; 
R. E. Cullen, assistant director of sales; 
R. E. T. Haff, assistant director of sales; 
P. F. Brown, district sales manager; T. 
L. Dunnell, district sales manager; A. G. 
Adams, J. Eason, F. Hubach, F. W. 
Phillips, F. A. Kennedy and R. O. Blenis 
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are in attendance to render service to 
manufacturers. 


Eastern Stelos Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 47. Stelos process for repairing 
runs in hosiery. Working display of the 
Stelos magnetic re-knit needle repairing 
full-fashioned hosiery. Represented by 
R. C. Storb, F. H. Cardwell, and A. C. 
Dickson of the Eastern Stelos, and 
Frank A. Losh, Frank C. Stephens, and 
George J. Crosby of Stelos, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y., Booths 311 and 312. Demon- 
stration of Eclipse-VanNess random 
dyeing machine, Eclipse yarn cleaner and 
F:clipse bobbin holder, for cotton ring 
spinning, and Eclipse slub catcher. This 
is the first time their new slub catcher 
for woolen and worsted and mohair 
yarns has been exhibited, representing 
a new principle in catching slubs and 
imperfections in yarn. Their random 
dyeing machine for dyeing cotton yarn 
on cones shown in operation; also their 
nachine which will dye one or more 
colors at the same time on cone or 
tube. J. C. Ferguson, president; J. P. 
Garey, F. B. Hasbrouck, Louis A. 
Uttrich, J. D. Lutes, Henry E. VanNess 
and J. B. Stewart, represent the 
company. 


Ewing Thomas Converting Co., Ches- 


ter, Pa. Booths 190 and 225. Mercer- 
ized yarn, tram silk, and rayon. Space 
to be used as a reception room. Moses 


Ewing, treasurer, and David Thomas, sales 
manager, in attendance. 


Fairchild Publications, New York. 
Booths 72 and 73. Textile publishers. 


W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 11. A full line of tex- 
tile soaps and softeners, sulphonated 
castor oil, soluble oil, olive oil and 
various other specialties for the textile 
industry. Attention is called to their 
Fanco stainless rayon conditioning 
oil, and to their Solventene, which has 
a marked solvent action in the removal 
of oils and greases, as well as a natural 
gum of the silk. Also showing new line 
of silk throwing and soaking oils called 
204 and 205; samples of Fanco, Sulpho, 
Pinol used as an aid in dyeing opera- 
tions. W. H. Fancourt, Jr., E. H. Morn- 
ingstar and Charles T. Harvey are 
present to explain their products. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 112 to 114, inc., and 149 to 151, 
inc. Ribbers, braiders, etc. A working 
display of their latest machines showing 
their 4 in., two-feed Fidelity multi-de- 
sign true rib machine, 220 and 240 needle 
for the manufacture of plain and fancy 
half hose; the Fidelity machine for mak- 
ing true rib fancy hose tops and a com- 
plete line of true rib fancy cuff and 
plain machines in operation; a standard 
multiple head braiding machine unit and 
a line of knitting mill equipment to- 
gether with Thomas creasing machine, 
shown in operation. 

Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
Booth 61. Electric floor scrubbing ma- 
chines, mop trucks and water absorb- 
ers. Working display of two models 
of electric vacuum mopping machine, 
a recent development of this company 
and five models of their electric floor 
scrubber-polishers. in operation. Also 
showing three sizes of mop trucks and 
water absorbers. Company represented 
by H. S. Jones, F. F. Greetham and 
H. K. Berger. 

Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Booth 292. Sase brand spun yarns. 
Display of hosiery, underwear and knit- 
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The first textile unit of 
The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany totaled 30,000 spindles. 
Its complete manufacturing 
success is evidenced by the 
recent increase of this South- 
ern tire cord mill to 80,000 
spindles. 

The tremendous increase 
in the number of firms who 
have established branch 
units in the Southeast indi- 
cates the economic advan- 
tages which can be obtained 
in Southern location. 

We take great pride in our 
association with so success- 





Textile Division THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Silvertown, Ga. 


Goodrich Company. It is 
with satisfaction that we 
can point to our connec- 
tion with them, as their 
architects and engineers, on 
the entire development of 
their Southern properties. 
Our intimate knowledge of 
Southern conditions, costs, 
labor, climate, building re- 
quirements, housing layouts, 
etc., is of great assistance to 
any firm which contemplates 
a Southern project. In con- 
nection with any develop- 
ment of this kind, we will 
gladly furnish pertinent in- 


ful and internationally formation. Write without 
known firm as The B. F. obligation. 
fee cllto—— 
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ted outerwear that has been manufac- 
tured from Sase yarn. A. W. Gorge 
present at booth to explain their yarns, 
and the many novel effects obtained 
through the use of them. 


Fletcher Works, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 95 and 96. Extractors and silk 
and rayon throwing machines. Work- 
ing display of a Fletcher extractor; also 
an exhibit of their new line of silk and 
rayon throwing machinery, formerly 
built by the Scranton (Pa.) Silk Ma- 
chine Co., this machine being a “Du- 
plex” combination doubler and twister, 
doubling and twisting as many as 12 
threads in one operation. It is equipped 
with a quick acting stop motion, pat- 
ented double feed rolls, and an improved 
vertical motor drive. The following 
representatives present; C. W. Schaum, 
R. J. Bartholomew, W. H. Rometsch, 
Jr., C. W. Moore, A. W. Thomas, and 
H. N. Rahn, who will also explain other 
machines in their new line, including 
twisters, winders, reels and _ building 
presses. 


B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 


; Mich. 
Booth 231. 


Wyandotte textile alkalies. 
Display of a complete line of textile 
products, processed with their alkalies, 
showing hosiery and rayon products to 
indicate results obtained by the use of 
Wyandotte special textile alkalies. Rep- 
resented by F. S. Klebart, service man- 
ager; James F. Flaherty, Boston; John 
W. Turner, and H. E. Moyer, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Forrest Bros., Philadelphia. Booth 
338. Yarns. Samples of their various 
yarns, suitable for use by hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers, as produced 
by the Vass (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co., 
and the Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc., for whom they are exclusive 
sales agents; also single mercerized for 
plaiting purposes, produced by the For- 
rest Mercerizing Co., Gloucester, N. J. 
Those in attendance are W. W. Forrest, 
R. B. P. Forrest and H. C. Forrest. 


W. A. Forsyth, Philadelphia. Booth 
E. Thrown silk. Local representative 
for the Universal Industrial Corp., New 
York. Samples of their yarns on dis- 
play, and space used for convenience of 
visitors. 

Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., 
Booths 162-3, and 176 and 177. Winding 
machines. Exhibit consists of working 
display of model 101 cone winder, wind- 
ing cotton, mercerized, and worsted 
knitting yarns, and model 75 Precise 
winding machine, winding silk and 
rayon knitting yarns on cones and cot- 
ton thread yarns on cones and tubes. 
This machine is especially adapted for 
silk throwsters, cellulose Fiber manu- 
facturers, and silk hosiery knitters. Rep- 
resented by T. E. Connor, sales man- 
ager; D. W. Bridgman, C. B. Terry and 
R. W. Ensign. 


Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Booths 98 and 99. Complete line of 
latch needles, sinkers, points, guides on 
display, and space also used as reception 
room. G. L. Hancock, L. J. Allen, John 
A. Eberly, V. L. Eshleman and G. 
MacFadyen, present at the booth. 

Franklin Rayon Corp., Providence, 
R. I. Booths 327 and 328. Rayon de- 
partment. Represented by Cotton Prod- 
ucts Co. Represented by Royal Little, 
Mr. Wilcox. Mr. Buckner and E. F. 


James. 
Fulton Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 


and Sheffler-Gross Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, district sales engineer. Booth 65. 
Temperature control and_ regulators. 


Working display of No. 11 Sylphon 
Regithern for controlling temperature of 
weaving rooms, an instrument which 
does not employ any outside agency in 
its operation, such as electricity, com- 
pressed air, or spring motors. Also 
showing No. 931 Sylphon temperature 
regulator for controlling temperature of 
dyeing machines; No. 980,981 tempera- 
ture regulators for controlling tempera- 
ture of hosiery dryers and other textile 
machines; No. 910, thermostatic mixer 
for mixing steam and water; No. 934 
temperature regulators for controlling 
temperature of slashers and sizers, and 
No. 942 regulator for controlling tem- 
perature of hot air, furnished through 
duct system. Represented by M. Shef- 
fler, S. Gross, T. J. Kinny and Mr. 
Speer. 

Robert Gair Co., New York. Booths 
36, 37 and 38. Boxes. Working display 
of a full automatic machine being op- 
erated at speed of 24 pieces per minute, 
setting up women’s hosiery boxes, quar- 
ter dozen size and a hand-power driven 
machine for showing smaller box uses, 
setting up shirt, underwear, and bed- 
spread boxes. The exhibit indicates to 
knit goods manufacturers the adapta- 
bility of Gairco to packaging their prod- 
ucts, the printing or lithographing being 
done right on the box board and elim- 
inating the necessity of using paper 
wraps or hand labor. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Booths 203, 204, 211 and 212. 
Display of G. E. motors and control; 
motor starting switches. Exhibit of 
motors and control of interest to textile 
manufacturers, and an educational ex- 
hibit, including demonstrations from the 
research laboratory. Their display of 
motors includes those most widely used 
by the knitting trade, with various im- 
provements recently added. A feature is 
the demonstration, contrasting the most 
modern and efficient lighting with the 
unprotected light sources of old-style 
machine shop, A large number of rep- 
resentatives from their various offices 
and main plants are in attendance to 
give expert and technical advice. 

Giles Dyeing Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 50. Hosiery dyeing ma- 
chines, and dye-sticks. Exhibit of their 
case lot rayon skein dyeing machine fit- 
ted for the dyeing of direct or vat colors; 
also display of their improved dye sticks 
of various kinds, enameled wood, rubber 
covered and monel metal. Samples of 
various dyeings produced through the 
use of their machines on display. John 
H. Giles, Donald M. Giles and Thomas 
Bell in attendance. 


Pyam L. Gilkey, Philadelphia. Booth 
279. Cotton yarns. Samples of yarns 
spun by the Caswell Cotton Mills on 
carded and by Falls Mfg. Co. on combed 
yarns, exhibited. Space also used as 
reception room for visitors. 


Gotham Knitbac Service Co., Inc., 
New York. Booth I.J. Hosiery repair- 
ing machines. Display of their new ma- 
chine, the Knitbac, in operation, demon- 
strating manner in which hosiery is re- 
paired in the gum as well as the finished 
product. One of the features of this 
booth consists of a globe representing 
the world showing various points abroad 
from which inquiries have come regard- 
ing this new invention. A special dem- 
onstration for mill superintendents will 
be staged every day, in which the work 
of their machine in special relations to 
mill problems will be shown. The fol- 
lowing are present to explain the ma- 
chine: W. T. Fitzpatrick, general man- 
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ager; E. F. Miller and E. H. Salk and 
William Keavey. 

Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Booths 62 and 63. 
Knit goods finishing machinery. Work- 
ing exhibit of their garment finisher No. 
2000, which is being shown for the first 
time. This. machine is fully automatic, 
motor driven and entirely new in design. 
Garment is steamed, then dried by pass- 
ing under a strong current of air. The 
machine is in control of the operator 
through the use of a foot lever, finishing 
six garments per minute or 30 dozen 
per hour. Also show their rayon fin- 
isher No. 1136. Represented by H. A. 
Shields and W. H. Shields. 


Granite State Needle Co., Laconia, 
N. H. Booth 87. Latch needles and 
sinkers. Display of their line of needles 
and sinkers. Attention called to their 
new rivet which does not easily become 
loosened. Space also used for the con- 
venience of visitors. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co., New 
York City. Booths 243, 244, 251 and 
252. Knitting machines for full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, knitted sweaters, and 
sport wear and for looping and seaming 
of hosiery. Working exhibit of Koehler 
seamers and loopers and other knit 
goods finishing machines; also Conti- 
record looper in operation and a new 
type of sewing machine for the joining 
of heavy fabrics. Robert Winkler, Max 
Nydegger, Otto Custer, and Max Koeh- 
ler present to explain latest improve- 
ments on the Hilscher full-fashioned ma- 
chine, now supplied in the fine gauges 
in 24-section leggers and 20 or 28 sec- 
tion footers. 


Hampton Co., East Hampton, Mass. 
Booth 221. Space used for reception of 
visitors and F. B. Handy, F. W. Kings- 
ley, W. P. McCulloch, R. B. Lake and 
J. R. Moore present to explain the ad- 
vantages of their mercerized yarn. 


Harding, Tilton & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Booth 105. Cotton yarns. Space used 
for reception of visitors. Represented 
by George T. Hutchinson, Edward A. 
Sawin and H. G. Dolliver. 


Oscar Heineman Corp., Chicago, 
Booths 326 and 329. Raw and thrown 
silk. Space used as reception room. 
Represented by Cotton Products Co., 
Philadelphia. Represented by Albert 
Lindenberg, C. W. Seidel and L. Wotan. 

Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 100. Skein and piece silk weight- 
ing and dyeing. Display of samples of 
fine gauge ingrain hosiery, ingrain half 
hose, and resist-dyed silk used in various 
ways. William J. Gutekunst, Ralph M. 
Gutekunst and H. C. Gutekunst in at- 
tendance. 


Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Booths 360 to 365, inc. Banner full auto- 
matic hosiery machine. Working dis- 
play of: 220 needle plain machine with 
seven step reverse plaiting attachment 
for half hose, a new machine developed 
by this company during the year; plain 
diagonal machine, popular gauge with 
their new auto dial arrangement, 3% in., 
140, 36 gauge; Banner jacquard ma- 
chine with latest type 2% in. diameter, 
Banner jacquard machine for boys’ golf 
hose, 3% in., 150, 36 gauge; Banner re- 
inforced stripe machine, 200 needle, 3% 
in. with clocking attachment for wool 
half hose, this being a new machine; 
Banner reinforced stripe machine, 240 
needle, 34% in. with clocking attachment 
and reverse plaiting arrangements, a 
new machine recently developed; double 
pointed heel machine, 3% in. 300 needle, 
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Human 


Here in the Carolinas, The Human 
Element is a priceless asset to the 
manufacturer who employs any 
considerable amount of labor. 


New industry of any kind iswarmly 
welcomed by these intelligent native 
born folks who are willing to work 
for a reasonable return. Your mill 
= ‘cé *1)9? 
is regarded by them as “our mill 
and loyalty to your interests be- 
comes manifest on every hand. 


The Human Element plus those 
other factors controlling the success 
of any manufacturing enterprise are 
attractions which have brought 
many to the territory served by 
our system. 


On the logic of things accomplished 
by others, you may be interested 
in discussing re-location of your 
present plant or the establishment 
of branch units. Your inquiry will 
be treated in confidence. 
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including new fashioning device; split- 
foot Banner machine, 3% in., 240 needle, 
with buffer Reel attachment; also new 
automatic Banner-May rib machine. 
Represented by John Lawson, president; 
Robert Lawson, Howard Fetz, George 
McDowell, Leon Wilcox, Herbert Gos- 
ling, H. G. Gross, James McDowell and 
Howard Kettlety. 


John W. Hepworth & Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. Booth 132. Hosiery looping 
machine. Showing in operation latest 
type looping machine produced by this 
company. George Keyser and Ernest 
Schwass, representatives. 

Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc., 
New York City. Booths 81 and 102. 
Knitting machines, full fashioned hosi- 
ery knitting machines, flat knitting, links 
and links, raschel, jacquard raschel, flat 
warp and milanese. In attendance Louis 
Hirsch and Albert Friedman. Space 
used as reception room. 


Albert Hofmann, Inc., New York. 
Booths 320 to 325, inc. Full-fashioned 
knitting machines. One H.S.L. high 
speed, 45 gauge, 24 section legger, latest 
models with a number of improvements, 
is shown in operation, manufacturing 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery.  Be- 
cause the machine requires an even tem- 
perature, it is housed in a_ specially 
erected building, equipped with individ- 
ual heating unit. Alfred Hofmann, 
Charles E. Weinburg and Ernst A. 
Feustel, in attendance to explain the 
advantages of the Schubert & Salzer 
type H.S.L. machines, which are op- 
erated at 65 courses per minute. 


Hosiery Motor-Mend Corp., 
York. Booths 16 and 17. Hosiery re- 
pairing machines. Five Vanitas electric 
hosiery repairing machines with com- 
plete equipment and machine tables are 
shown in operation, repairing all kinds 
of hosiery; one electric drying form ta- 
ble with three drying forms; one all- 
size electric drying form also displayed 
and an exhibit of various types of hosi- 
ery on foot forms to illustrate runs in 
stockings and samples to show the same 
after the runs have been repaired by 
this machine. They are represented 
by Charles E. Mandelick and Harold 
J. Cowel, district manager of their Phil- 
adelphia office, 1011 Chestnut Street. 


Hosiery Retailer, Boston, Mass. 
Booth 64. Textile publication. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 39 to 42 inc. Oils and leathers 
for the textile industry. A complete dis- 
play of their various products and a 
complete line of materials which have 
been produced by using their oils, etc. 
Also show Vim leather belting, packing, 
etc., and absorbed oils for lubricating in 
the textile plant. A large number of 
representatives all of whom are experts 
in textile problems where Houghton 
products are recommended, are in at- 
tendence to render service to visiting 
manufacturers. 


Howes Publishing Co., New York. 
Booths 89 to 94 inc. Textile publica- 
tions. 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton, 
N. J. Booth 76. Filters and water soft- 
eners. Working exhibit of a glass model 
Inversand water softener in continuous 
operation, treating Philadelphia water, 
rendering it soft. The entire up-flow 
system of softening performed in plain 
sight, testing materials showing per- 
formance of the softener provided; sam- 
ples of their Zeolite shown with numer- 
ous pictures of filter plants and water 
softeners, in which their equipment has 


New 


been used. Sereno F. Alling, Churchill 
Hungerford, Jr., J. R. Dalrymple and 
R. M. Weaver, representatives. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., Grove- 
ville, N. J. Booth 67. Hosiery dyeing 
machines. Working display of full size, 
25-lb. capacity, rayon skein machine; 
model of raw stock cage with one piece 
detachable top; also model of split rack. 
Samples of various kinds of knit goods 
shown to indicate results obtained 
through the use of their equipment. 
Represented by J. T. Tweedale, G. W. 
Skirm and Louis White. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Booths 119 and 120. Rayon 
yarns. Samples of finished garments 
made from their rayon as well as a com- 
plete line of knit fabrics to show various 
yarn combinations on display. Repre- 
sented by A. A. Murphy, B. Griffin, E. 
W. Knapp and G. F. Brooks. 


International Nickel Co., Inc., New 
York. Booths 78, 79 and 80. Monel 
metal in all commercial forms, suitable 
for the construction of dyeing machin- 
ery and knit goods machinery. Exhibit 
designed to emphasize the advantages 
of monel metal, especially for thread 
guides, moistening boxes, and emulsion 
troughs on full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines; monel metal and pure _ nickel 
steam jacketed kettles; monel metal dye- 
house trucks. Special attention has been 
given to the display of this company this 
year, as it is the Silver Jubilee of monel 
metal as well as the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Knitting Arts Exhibition. 
An automatic projector displays views 
of dye-house machinery and _installa- 
tions in well-known plants. Those in 
attendance are E. A. Turner, J. M. 
Weldon, C. J. Bianowicz, H. E. Searle, 
F. L. LaQue, G. Rausch, J. F. Smith, 
R. O. F. Wettergren. 


International Printing Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Booths 22 and 23. Exhibit 
of Hercules paper boxes for hosiery, 
underwear, bathing suits, sport coats, 
sweaters, lingerie, etc. Their box-mak- 
ing machine which is leased to custom- 
ers and can be operated by the average 
mill hand, is shown in operation. E. A. 
Punt, J. J. Hess, P: L. Watkins, E. G. 
Barratt present to demonstrate uses of 
their boxes by knitting mills. 


Loyal T. Ives Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. Booth 131. Spring beard knit- 
ting machine needles. Display of a 
complete line of their needles, sinkers, 
jacks, and other special parts used in 
knitting machines and also a wide range 
of samples of products produced by the 
use of their equipment. Represented by 
T. Whitlock, president; E. A. Quint, 
W. W. Heath and H. W. Thomas. 


Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booths 237 to 239, inc., 
and 256 to 258, inc. Circular jacquard 
knitting machines. Exhibit of a number 
ot their machines in a working demon- 
stration, showing further developments 
made during the year on their full auto- 
matic machines, which are now made 
with single needle control up to 12 
needles per inch, capable of making twill 
or bird’s-eye back. Represented by 
Harry Albertman, who is in charge of 
the booth, assisted by J. Shaw, A. 
Kreiner and J. Sirmay. 


E. W. S. Jasper, New York. Booth 
232. Latch and spring beard needles. 
Display of samples of various needles, 
latch and spring beard, made by Ernst 
Beckert, Chemnitz, Germany and Theo- 
dere Groz & Soehne, Ebingen, Ger- 
many; samples of ‘“Pemco” dye _ nets, 
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manufactured 


by 
La France, S. C., shown. 
per in charge of booth, assisted by Theo- 


Pendleton Mfg. Co., 
E. W. S. Jas- 


dore Groz and E. T. Ege. Mr. Jasper 
is also showing an enlarged model of the 
fiber identifying device of the Universal 
Texilscope Co. 

R. C. Jefferson Co., Philadelphia. 
3ooths 161 and 178. Textile machinery. 
Working display of Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co. reel machine for dyeing, 
bleaching and washing silk, rayon and 
cotton knitted fabrics in the piece; also 
working display of 36 in. diameter Amer- 
ican Tool & Machine Co. motor driven 
extractor with wood rolls; working ex- 
hibit of Jefferson Kier, Inc., machine in 
operation. American Tool extractor ex- 
hibited is the latest type with safety 
cover device and motor driven. The 
Rodney Hunt reel machine shows vari- 
ous improvements and new construction 
in wood rolls for all purposes. Repre- 
sented by R. C. Jefferson, F. E. Wasson, 
E. J. Eichler, American Tool & Machine 
Co., and Homer Riggs and Warren Si- 
monds of Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
300th 191. Cotton yarns. Complete 
line of their mercerized, carded and 
combed yarns, particularly featuring the 
mercerized yarns of Spinners Process- 
ing Co. and the Elmore Co. of Spring- 
dale, N. C., and the fine single combed 
underwear yarns from their new mill, 
Union Mills Co., Monroe, N. C., in 18s to 
40s and Johnston Mfg. Co., in 10s to 26s. 
Represented by J. W. Ferguson, man- 
ager of Philadelphia office; W. W. 
Peters, F. N. Belk, R. M. Bechtel, R. H. 
Johnson, J. S. Wilcox, Davis Lindsay 
and S. E. Elmore. 


Kali Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Booths 
145 and 146. Hydroxy specialties. Sam- 
ples of their various products exhibited, 
including Hydroxy oils for rayon, boil- 
off oil for rayon, boil-off oils for pure silk 
and combinations, sulphonated oils, oils 
for soaking pure silk and finishes for 
hosiery; also finishes for rayon and pure 
silk. A special feature of the display 
is their No. 6A Rayon winding oil and 
a number of fabrics on which this oil 
has been used shown. Represented by 
J. A. Branagan, S. G. Davenport, E. W. 
Wall, J. J. Donlan, N. B. Meury and 
Russell Harris. 


Karle Lithographing Co., Rochester, 


N. Y. Booth 307. Lithographed car- 
tons, cards, boxes, labels, wrappers, 
bands, rider tickets and window dis- 
plays. W. M. Sackett, M. H. Caul- 


field, N. Borquest, F. G. Karslake and 
E. Whitmyre in attendance. 


Kaumagraph Co., New York. Booths 
A, B, C. Kaumagraph dry transfers for 
trade-marking and identifying textiles of 
al! kinds. Exhibit shows the use of their 
trade-marking transfers, lithographing, 
solvent for removing transfers, electric 
transfer irons and multi-color transfers 
for decorative purposes. Feature of the 


booth is the complete line of boxes 
showing lithographed wraps for the 
hosiery and underwear trades. Repre- 


sented by S. W. Porges, Charles Hall, 
N. E. Griffith, G. M. Porges, H. H. 
Keech. F. H. Miller, treasurer, and 
Trowbridge Marston, president, will be 
at the booth for one day. 


Keystone Dye Works, Belleville, N. J. 
Booth 39CC. Hosiery printing and fin- 
ishing. 

Knit Goods Publishing Corp., New 
York. Booth 50AA. Textile publishers. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Southern cotton 
mills averaged 


127% 


capacity 
during 1928 


Durm G the past seven years, the 
Southern states have shown an increase of 
13% in the active spindles report of the Gov- 
ernment. In the same period New England 
states have decreased 37% and “All other 
states” have decreased 31%. 


Yet with scattering exceptions, the textile 
machinery producers have disregarded the 
handwriting on the wall—and are sitting 
tight in a section from which their custom- 
ers are rapidly moving away. 


In 1928, Southern mills consumed 76% of 
the cotton. In the last three years the South’s 
cotton consumption has increased 58%, while 
New England’s consumption fell off 19%, 
and “All other mills” fell off 59%. 


Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a loca- 
tion for your Southern branch. 





ATLAN 


industrial Headquarters of the South.— 





Eastern cotton 
mills averaged 


60% 


capacity 
during 1928 


your market? 


Cotton consumption means machinery ac- 
tivity, and machinery activity means wear 
and replacement. Where is your market? 
Why are you a thousand miles away from 
it? How long do you think it will be before 
someone else sees the point, builds a plant 
in Atlanta—and takes the cream of Southern 
business? 

Will you wait for a competitor to reap 
the glory that inevitably will come to the 
first big house that moves South? Or will 
you ask the Atlanta Industrial Bureau to 
give you the engineering story, the facts and 
figures on which to base your plans? 


The services of the Atlanta Industrial 
Bureau are rendered gladly, without charge 
or obligation—and in the strictest confidence. 
Their reports are thorough, unbiased and 
accurate. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9193 Chamber of Commerce Building 
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Laconia Needle Co., Laconia, N. H. 


Booth 127. Latch needles. Samples of 
their various needles on display, from 
the coarsest to the finest gauges of 
solid butt needles. Represented by 
W. L. Huse, A. B. Sanborn and C. B. 
Paulus. 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Booth 175. Exhibit of Lane 
patent steel frame canvas steel baskets, 
trucks and shipping hampers for hosiery, 
underwear and other textile plants. The 
booth is in charge of N. I. Mekeel. 


R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Booth X. Silk throwsters, hosiery tram 
and combination yarns. Display of vari- 
ous yarns produced by this concern and 
space used as reception room. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 45. Textile soaps. Ex- 
hibit of a complete line of their soaps 
and oils and samples of fabrics which 
have been processed with Laurel prod- 


ucts. Represented by W. H. Bertolet, 
C. E. Bertolet, R. F. Lampkin, A. H. 
Gaede. 


Lebocey Machinery Co., New York. 
Booth 69. Lebocey jacquard circular 
spring needle machine. Working dis- 
play of their machine, shown for the 
first time in the United States. It can 
produce designs of unlimited size which 
can be stopped both horizontally and 
vertically. It is operated with a reverse 
plaiting arrangement and can produce 
designed jersey cloth, plush overcoating, 
net and other fabrics; made from 8 to 30 
needles per inch. Their 18 in. circular 
machine will produce 54 in. cloth. Rep- 
resented by Samuel M. Beck, Andrew 
Metz and Albert Woerner. Main offices 
of the company are in Troyes, France. 


James Lees & Sons, Bridgeport,, Pa. 
Booth 15 AA. Worsted and woolen knit- 
ting yarns. Exhibit of samples of their 
various yarns for use by the knitting 
trade. Represented by officers and 
members of the selling organization. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, 
NX. H. Booth 43. Knitting machines. 
Exhibit of a complete line of knitted 
fabrics as produced by Leighton ma- 
— Represented by A. B. Gould, F. 


. Golden and L. H. Rice. 
Oswald Lever Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Sooths 326-AA to 329-AA, inc. Wind- 


ing machines. Working exhibit of the 
Lever No. 30 bottle bobbin winding ma- 
chine with the latest improvements; the 
Lever No. 40 cop and bobbin winding 
machine and their No. 40 special bobbin 
winding machine, whose product is used 
on the new type, vertical stripe knitting 
machine. These winders are equipped 
with their latest type drive which ef- 
fects saving in power. In attendance 
J. D. Joyce, W. T. Joyce, G. Joyce, J. 
L. Bartram, and E. W. S. Jasper. 


Bayard D. Lipps, New York. Booth 
31. Hosiery tram. Representing Theo. 
Tiedmann & Sons, Inc., 351 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York. Bayard D. Lipps, C. 
B. Hamil and Samuel Menas are present 
to describe the various yarns of this 
concern. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 268 to 271 inc. Steel equipment 
for knitting mills. Exhibit of a full 
line of their seaming and looping ma- 
chine tables, hosiery truck, hosiery work 
box and humidor cabinet, knitter’s bench 
and bar-topping table and Lupton steel 
storage shelving. Their seaming and 
looping table and knitter’s bench will 
demonstrate the number of improve- 
ments and refinements made during the 


year. Booth in charge of F. W. Eich- 
koff, assisted by Messrs. Leatherman, 
Brinton, Henry, Miller and Scott. 


Malina Co., Inc., New York. Booths 
281 and 282. Display of a complete line 
ot converted rayon yarns in all descrip- 
tions and sizes, dyed and natural, wound 
on cones, tubes, and tops, featuring the 
Malina improved cone for rayon, which 
offers many advantages to knitters in 
connection with winding operations and 


removal of yarn from the cone. Rep- 
resented by Louis Malina Aibel. 
Masurel Worsted Mills, Inc., Woon- 


socket, R. I. Booth 144. Worsted yarns. 
Samples of French spun worsted yarn 
spun by this concern. Their yarns are 
sold through Louis B. Harding & Co., 
Boston. They are represented in the 
Philadelphia district by Frank H. Durr. 
A number of officials of the mill, and 
their selling agents will be present at 
the booth during the week. 

Armand May, Inc. New York, Chi- 
cago, and Atlanta. Booth 32. Extrac- 
tors. Exhibit of 40 in. (Amico) high 
speed extractor of the latest type with 
tinned copper basket, silk finish. Atten- 
tion is called to a new and improved 
model of the Amico extractor, featuring 
low horsepower with texrope drive. 
Represented by H. Koplin, J. Eickberg, 
H. G. McAlister and F. Spinrad. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
300ths 202 and 213. Label and box 
printing equipment. Exhibit of their 
model KD box and labeling printing 
machine; KDR7 semi-automatic feed 
label printing machine; K2 box and 
label marking machine; 105 back geared 
box printing machine; CS cone sticker 
printing machine and their J. hand 
stamp. The following are present to 
explain the advantages of these ma- 
chines for knitting mill purposes: F. A. 
Putnam, general manager, C. A. Put- 
nam, president, and C. E. Putnam, rep- 
resentative. 

C. R. McGinnes, Reading, Pa. Booth 
224. Yarns. Samples of cotton yarns 
spun by Ruby Cotton Mills; mercerized 
yarns produced by Green River Mfg. 
Co.; single rayon combination yarns, 
produced by W. F. Hofford, Inc., and 
yarns of Ivan V. Dahl, Inc. Repre- 
sented by C. R. McGinnes and A. W. 
Bachman. 


Merion Worsted Mills, Conshohocken, 
Pa. Booth Z. French spun worsted and 
worsted merino yarns. Space used to 
show samples and to greet visitors. 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Booths 274 and 301. Selling machines 
for finishing all kinds of knitted or 
woven material. Working exhibit of a 
number of their class 60, high speed 
machine for seaming, blind stitching, 
hemming, and edge finishing. In ad- 
dition to these, there is shown in opera- 
tion machines of recent developments 
particularly designed to aid in the solu- 
tion of problems of knitters specializing 
in rayon yarns. Attention also called 
to their new styles for flat butted seam- 
ing ends of piece goods to facilitate 
processing. As usual, the booth is un- 
der the direct supervision of the Merrow 
Sales Corp., Philadelphia, and members 
of that organization, as well as from the 
Hartford plant, are present to demon- 
strate their machines. 


Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 129 and 134. Cotton yarns, 
natural, dyed and mercerized, single and 
ply in cotton, silk, merino, and mixtures. 
Display of samples of their various 
yarns and knit goods manufactured from 
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them. Special attention is called to their 
new combination yarn, not shown pre- 
viously. Represented by C. L. Meyers, 
M. N. Meyers, Maxwell Meyers, G. C. 
Ballenberg, G. W. Maurer and Jos. 
Davis. 

James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 261. Cotton and rayon yarns. 
Display of samples of cotton and rayon 
yarns in all standard and special put- 
ups for the knitting trade. This con- 
cern is selling agent for rayon yarns 
produced by the Delaware Rayon Co., 
New Castle, Del. Represented by J. - 


Mitchell, Jr., \. A... Bayes. Ie, EK. 
Smith, J. J. Mitchell, 3rd, Ralph Whit. 
aker, F. W. Noyes, J. M. Richards, F. 
W. Sundberg, C. L. Smith, W. J. 
O’ Neill. 

L. P. Muller Co., Philadelphia. Booth 


106. Cotton yarns. Space used as re- 
ception room. Represented by Eugene 
Muller, H. G. Harper and J. L. Muller. 


Munds & Winslow, New York. Booth 
106. Cotton brokers. This concern will 
be prepared to furnish latest quotations 
on cotton, silk and other commodities. 
They will have a number of representa- 
tives present to explain the advantages 
ot their comprehensive service. 

National Association Hosiery & Un- 
derwear Manufacturers, Main entrance. 


National Marking Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. Booth 272. Marking and 
labeling machines. Exhibit in conjunc- 
tion with the Rose Patch & Label Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Exhibit of Rose 
Patch & Label sewing machine for au- 
tomatically sewing on trademark labels 
and patches; also their 4-8 National 
power marking machine for stamping 
textiles with indelible ink characters, de- 
noting size, serial number, etc. Rep- 
resented by C. F. Miller. 

National Rayon Co., 
Lb. k, No ¥. Boothe YX. 


Northern Silk Dye Works, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth P. Skein silk and ho- 
siery dyers. Samples of skeins in rayon, 
tram silk and combination, in resist 
colors, pure dyes, combinations and 
block dyes on display; also hosiery and 
novelties dyed by this concern; also 
special resist colors on tram silk for 
picot edging. Represented by F. A. 
Tomalino, H. H. Bechston, J. J. Toma- 
lino and H. J. Beck. 


Nyanza Mills, 
Booth 68. 


Inc., Astoria, 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
Specialty yarns for the knit- 
ting trade. Samples displayed of their 
various specialties in yarns including 
spun rayon, cotton, rayon, and worsted 
mixed yarns, stock dyed cotton, rayon. 
and worsted mixed yarns. Feature of 
this display is the complete line of stock 
dyed yarns produced especially for use 
in knitting mills. Represented by Forest 


W. Boyd, E. W. Martin, and R. M. 
Mauldin. 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 


Booth 30. Oakite. Display of samples 
of goods that have been processed with 
Oakite for the purpose of inspection and 
comparison. These include hosiery and 
tubing that have been kier boiled with 
aid of Oakite; also fabrics of silk, cotton 
and rayon and in combination. Several 
Oakite service men will be in attendance 
to explain how the use of Oakite will 
improve quality, lower cost and prevent 
stain or injury. A number of represen- 


tatives from their various’ branches 
present. 
Oberly & Newell, Inc., New York. 


Booth 143. Lithographers and printers. 
Exhibit of samples of jobber packing, 
lithographed and printed wraps, bands, 
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“The skill to do comes of doing” 
EMERSON 


OR more than fifty years we have been “doing” 
dyeing and many of the original patrons who still 
bring their dyeing problems here give us credit for 


attaining skill. Possibly we can be of service to you. 


€ 


HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


SILK WEIGHTING, DYEING, FINISHING—SKEIN AND PIECE 
VAT, SUNFAST AND REGULAR COLORS ON RAYON— 
RESIST DYEING FOR PICOT EDGES, STRIPES and NOVELTIES 


Ninth & Buttonwood Streets Philadelphia, Penna. 


UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


New York Office—320 Broadway CHADWICKS, N. Y. 
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riders, stickers, labels, etc. Represented 
by T. M. Graham, E. K. Whitmore, 
William Ellis, J. Friedman, C. F. Mayes, 
A. E. Dion and H. C. Newell. 


Frederick Osann Co., Inc., New York. 
200th 263 and 264. Special sewing 
machines for knitting mill use. Working 
display of latest models of their but- 
ton sewing device for shank buttons as 
well as flat buttons; also their new idea 
of sewing snaps to rayon underwear on 
their 75 Class Union snap fastening ma- 
chine. A special feature of the booth is 
their tacking machine, which can be 
used for budding. There is_ also 
shown a complete line of the Osann 
plain stitching machines and the Bal- 
lard electric cloth cutter. Machines 
operated under the supervision of W. 
O’Donnell, assisted by J. H. Reinhart, 
J. R. Stotelmyer, H. T. Bates and a 
number of experts from their various 
plants. 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co., 
Chicago. Booths 121 to 123 inc. and 
140 to 142 inc. Hosiery drying forms. 
A comprehensive. display of their ho- 
siery drying equipment in operation, fea- 
turing their latest developments in 
equipment for the finishing of ingrain 
and all kinds of fine full fashioned ho- 
siery. Both regular and interchangeable 
toe forms are shown. A feature of the 
display is the Paramount water dry low- 
temperature finishing methods widely 
used in finishing high-grade hosiery. 
Paramount looper attachment and in- 
spection machines with their improved 
form also ~e Represented by 
L.. H. Oswald, T. F. O’Connell, T. W. 
Prosser, W. H. ph ston W. L. Cog- 
gins, O. A. Siegel, J. J. Bisel, T. K. Long 
and G. C. Kautz. 


Penn Worsted Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 39BB, Combination yarns. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass. Booth 88. Mullen testers, hand 
and motor driven. Display of Mullen 
testers with latest improvements on their 
electric motor drive for determining the 
breaking strength of hosiery, knit goods 
and all other textiles. T. Tiffany 
and William Foote present to explain 
their various devices. The Mullen tester 
acts on the hydraulic principle, the ma- 
terial being stretched over end of cylin- 
der, containing liquid which is com- 
pressed by action of the motor. 


Permutit Co., New York. Booth 317. 
Water softening and filtering equipment. 
On display is a model four feet long, 
made exactly to scale after the design 
of a large commercial unit that delivers 
100,000 gals. a day, illustrating their 
water softening and filtering equipment 
for use in industrial plants. Even the 
small pipes and strainers have been re- 
produced in miniature. The company 
also manufactures Ranarex instruments, 
which are on display, and both rapid 
and slow regenerating Zeolite water 
softeners, as well as other equipment to 
make water soft and pure. The com- 
pany represented by M. F. Corin, D. J. 
Hess, and W. L. Lowrie. 


George B. Pfingst, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 130. Silk, rayon and combination 
yarns. Samples of their various yarns, 
including Japan silk on cones, combina- 
tion yarns, and silk yarns on display. 
George B. Pfingst, J. J. Jacobs and J. 
Reynolds present to render service to 
visitors. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia. Booths 159, 160, 179 and 
180. Drying machinery. Working ex- 


hibit of their automatic hosiery drying 
machines, adapted for use for all classes 
oi hosiery, including infants’, men’s half 
hose and women’s goods. A number of 
pictures of important installations of 
“Hurricane” dyeing machines for ho- 
siery, draw stock, yarns, and knit goods 
in the roll displayed; exhibit of their 
electrically heated and steam heated ho- 
siery drying forms. Also showed pho- 
tographs of various installations of their 
“Hurricane” continuous system of satu- 
rating, vacuum extracting, drying and 
carbonizing for piece goods. The fol- 
lowing were present at booths to greet 
visitors: Thomas Allsop, president, W. 
W. Sibson, secretary and treasurer, C. 
H. Reumann, and a number of their 
other representatives. 

Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co., 
Philadelphia. Booth 241, 242, 254 and 
255. Metal drying forms. Working ex- 
hibit of a complete line of metal hosiery 


drying forms, adjustable and _ single 
styles, steamed, vapor and electrically 
heated. Special attention called to their 


forms operated on the dual heating sys- 
tem and their electrically heated metal 
forms with a number of improvements; 
a number of their inspection machines 
also on display. Represented by Paul 
Guggenheim, vice-president, David Gar- 
retson, sales manager, W. H. Ermen- 
trout and Gordon Morton. 


Max Pollack & Co., Inc., New York. 
Booth 55. Sewing threads. Samples of 
their various threads and yarns on dis- 
play with special attention called to 
their flatlock yarn and their flatlock 
needle thread “Chief.” Represented by 
C. L. Darlington, A. W. McBride and 
George Pollack. 


T. J. Porter & Sons, Philadelphia. 
300ths 207 and 208. Yarns of all kinds. 
Exhibit of various fine yarns for the 
hosiery and underwear trade in plain 
and mercerized cotton, linen, woolen, 
worsted, mohair, alpaca, camel hair, 
and spun rayon yarns. This concern is 
also exhibiting a complete line of rayon 
yarns produced by the American Bem- 
berg Corp., for whom they are sales 
representatives in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. Mem- 
bers of the firm and salesmen from their 
various offices in attendance. 


Princeton Rayons, Inc., New York. 
Booth U. Rayon fabrics. Display of 
wide range of various fabrics handled 
by this company. 


Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Booth 28. Soaps for the 
textile trade. A working demonstration 
oi various uses of their soaps in knitting 
mills; in addition there is shown a full 
line of other soaps especially adapted for 
use in silk throwing plants, for dyeing 
and degumming, scouring, etc., including 

olive oil soaps in bars, solid, in flakes, 
tallow flakes or powder, Ivory chips or 
powder. Experts from their Textile Re- 
search Department in attendance to ren- 
der service in regard to technical prob- 
lems concerning use of soap in textile 
plants. E. M. Kelly, C. R. Havey, W. 
W. Bray and J. B. Crowe in attendance. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 152 to 155, inc., and 184 
to 187, inc. Drying machinery. Work- 
ing exhibit of their Model D Proctor 
automatic boarding, drying, and strip- 
ping machine for women’s hosiery. The 
machine shown in operation on fine 
gauge full-fashioned silk stockings, be- 
ing the type for boarder and helper. 
Their Model B_ Proctor automatic 
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boarding, drying and stripping machine 
for half hose shown in operation, being 
the type for one operator. The machine 
shown embodies a number of new fea- 
tures, among these being their type 
finger motion which strips the stocking 
from the machine after the drying op- 
eration, especially adapted for use in the 
finer gauges. Attention called to the 
top release attachment which loosens 
the top of each stocking on the board 
after it comes out of the dryer and be- 
fore it comes to the stripping mecha- 
nism. A large portion of their space is 
also used as a reception room for the 
convenience of visitors. oan are rep- 
resented by Major C. T. Griffith, mana- 
ger of hosiery dryer department, Charles 
S. Tiers, assistant manager, Frank 
Strockbine, advertising manager, Albra 
Woodcook, Harry Lex and E. Keener. 
Prosperity Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Booths 70 and 71. Knit goods presses. 
A number of their various models of 
presses for use in all kinds of knitting 
mills, shown in operation with special 
attention called to a number of new 
features, including the grid head, airflow, 
Z-RO pressure device, steam from the 
top and bottom, being fully automatic. 
F. Freidberger, secretary, and S. 
Bolder, their distributor, in attendance 
to render service to visitors. 


Quaker City Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 115, 116, 147 and 148. 
Textile oils and specialties. See descrip- 
tion of booth of O. F. Zurn Co. 

Quaker City Felt & Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 314. Felts of all kinds 
and wooden bobbins. A full line of their 
felts, felt strips and washers, wooden 
bobbins, all grades of hosiery felts for 
full fashioned plants and mechanical 
felts of all déscriptions on display. Rep- 
resented by W. A. Brecker, R. W. Freth 
and M. A. Pingipore. 


Quaker Oil Products Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Booth 291. Knitting oils 
of all kinds, softeners, throwing oils, etc. 
A full line of their oils exhibited, in- 
cluding M-Olient, which is a _ soluble 
oil for making a permanent emulsion 
in plain water, containing no free acid 
or free alkali and only 4 per cent of 
moisture, being especially adapted for 
silk throwing, backwinding, rayon con- 
ditioning, and general softening uses. 
Also display of throwing oils, Flash 
Penetrant, Super Rayonol, Newsol Ray- 
onol, C T Nonal, F. F. Needle Lubri- 
cant, etc. Represented by N. D. Fern, 
sales manager, assisted by Messrs. Horn, 
Kulp, Rutzler, Van Horten, Rivlin, 
Kiviat, Granich, Leon, Anders, Hull, 
Tyson, Snyder, Schorle and Johnson. 


Rayon Publishing Corp., New York. 
Booths 2 and 3. Textile publishers. 

Receiving and Shipping Dept., Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibit. Booth Y. 

Reece Buttonhole Machine Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Booths 283 and 284. But- 
tonhole machine. Working display of 
full line of their buttonhole machinery 
for knit underwear and sweaters, in- 
cluding a number of new and novel 
machines recently perfected. Repre- 
sented by Emil Hertz and E. S. Stevens. 


Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, 
J. Booths 378 to 389, inc. Full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. Display of 
Einsiedel full-fashioned hosiery machine; 
attention called to the new Slur cock 
and Jack head of Seyfert & Donner ma- 
chine. One of the features of this booth 
is a 100-year-old wooden hand hosiery 
machine, showing contrast between this 
ancient method of manufacturing ho- 
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GROVE SILK COMPANY 


DUNMORE, PENNA. 


HOSIERY TRAM 
SPECIALISTS 





Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, SWEATER, Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 


WEAVING, JERSEY CLOTH LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 


WHITE 

COLORS French and English Spun Worsted and French Spun Worsted, 
OXFORDS 

AND FANCY MIXES Cotton Mixtures and Woolsil Yarn 
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siery by hand and their model to manu- 
facture full-fashioned hosiery. Repre- 
sented by Dr. Robert Reiner and Fred 
H. Dost. 


Reiner’s Rotaprint, Inc., New York. 
Booth 49AA., 


Rose Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 
293. Fancy yarns. Samples of their 
various products, including bouclette, 
ratine, fancy twists, rayon and tinsel. 
Bernard G. Weil, vice-president, in at- 
tendance. 


Rose Patch Label Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and National Marking Machine 


Booth 


Co., Cincinnati, O. Booth 272. En- 
graved, cut and folded labels and 
patches. Improved Rose label sewing 


machine shown in operation, together 
with a complete line of reinforcement 
patches and engraved cloth labels; their 
No. 8 power marking machine is also 
shown in operation. Present at the 
booth are Arthur Rosenthal of the Rose 
Patch & Label Co., and Mr. Lashley of 
the National Marking Machine Co. 


Royersford Needle Works, Inc., Roy- 
ersford, Pa. Booth 296. Knitting ma- 
chine needles and other equipment for 
knitting mills. Display of their chro- 
mium plated spring beard needle, trans- 
fer points, welt hooks, trim traveler and 
other full fashioned machine parts. 
Special attention called to their helium 
tube needle. Represented by Fred 
Heller and Russel Breidenbach. 


Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 
Booth 34. Elastic webbing for use on 
underwear. A display of their webbing 
especially developed for use on under- 
garments of all kinds, treated by a 
chemical process which enables it to 
resist the action of alkalies used in the 
laundry, being a secret process on which 
this concern worked for nearly six years. 
Represented by R. C. Fagin and P. L. 
Howard. 


San-KNIT-ary Textile Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booth 12. Soaking nets 
for silk and dye bags and nets for ho- 
siery. A full line of their soaking nets 
and bags displayed. The advantages of 
them explained by Simon Friedberger, 
president. 


E. M. Schenke, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. (Research Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers.) 
Booths 18 to 21, inc. Exhibit of large 
panels showing research problems ques- 
tions and answers, these problems cov- 
ering the knitting, dyeing, finishing and 
other trades; complete standardization 
study also shown in panel form. The 


National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Manufacturers desires all 


members to visit this booth in connec- 
tion with any troublesome problems 
arising in the manufacture of all types 
of knit goods. Mr. Schenke in attend- 
ance during the week, assisted by H. E. 
Shearer. 


Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 103 and 104. Soaps, softeners, 
sulphonated oils, finishing oils, etc., for 
cotton, wool and silk rayon. They will 
have a number of textile experts from 
their sales department as well as officers 
of the company present to render service 
and advice to interested manufacturers. 


Harry Schwartz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Booth 15. Rayon yarns. Samples of 
their yarns on display and space used as 
reception room. Represented by David 
Schwartz. 


Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I. 
Booth 345. 


Work- 


Testing machines. 








ing display of their new model, hand 
operated testing machines for yarn tests, 
tensile tests and burst tests of knitted 
fabrics. The machine exhibited is one 
recently perfected and is a general-pur- 
pose machine for testing yarns and fab- 
rics by either of the accepted methods. 
Represented by R. P. Stevenson. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 
Booths 366 to 371, inc. Knitting ma- 
chinery. Exhibit of a complete range 
of their seamless hosiery and underwear 
machines, on which almost every type 
of stocking can be made. They are 
stressing the demand for the so-called 
bare leg stocking, and are showing in 
operation the S. & W. 300 and 320 needle 
Model K machine, especially adapted for 
this purpose. They are also showing 
for the first time the new No. 25 selected 
step spiral H. H and K machine which 
possesses an almost unlimited possibil- 
ity for designs both in half hose and 
women’s hose. In this display are ma- 
chines for women’s lace and clocked 
hose, which have heretofore been limited 
to flat knitting machines; also produc- 
tion of fancy heels and fine lace effects 
on the Model K machines with a spiral 
floating mechanism. With the No. 25 
step mechanism two or more distinct 
patterns may be embodied in the same 
stocking. Included in the exhibit is a 
new semi-automatic transfer means for 
applying a rib top to the needles for 
transferred half hose, which reduces the 
necessity for skilled labor. A fine gauge 
balbriggan machine for rayon and silk 
underwear fabrics is shown in operation 
as well as the ribbed machines, built by 
this company for many years. Walter 
L. Toy, sales manager, is in charge of 
the booth. 


Seaboard Lithographing Co., 
New York. Booth 10. Box straps, 
bands, labels, riders, etc. A complete 
line of hosiery and underwear packings 
displayed, featuring Daytone photo off- 
set reproductions, a process that repro- 
duces by planographic method, fac- 
simile copies in small or large quantities 
of original subjects in an economical 
manner. Henry C. Kraft, and Fred 
Rauch in attendance to explain this 
process. 


Sees & Faber Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 66A. Knitting mill equipment. 
Display of a complete line of full- 
fashioned hosiery knitters tools, fric- 
tion and coarsing leathers, needle polish- 
ing machines, electric grinder heads, 
drills, fuses, belt hooks and transmission 
supplies. Represented by R. W. Sees, 
Herman Schwartz, Joseph Dietrick, Ed- 
ward Sees, Arthur Beetle and Clyde 
Ambler. 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 
Booth 46. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 75. Strapping equipment 
for applying metal bands to shipping 
containers. A display of a number of 
Signode steel strapping machines apply- 
ing metal bands to knitting mill pack- 
ages. Feature of the display is the 
application of their strapping to cartons. 
Represented by E. C. Pagel and Ralph 
T. Lichtenstein. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
York. Booths 167 to 172, inc. Sewing 
machines. Display of the latest type 
high-speed machines for the manufac- 
ture of rayon and other knitted gar- 
ments. Of especial interest is the 170W 
tandem machine for producing finished 
shoulder straps with two picot edges in 


Inc., 


New 
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one operation; their 99W_ 80 three- 
thread eyelet in bottonhole for sweaters; 
147 model for inserting elastic banding; 
148 seam coverer; 149 model for attach- 
ing facings on knit and nainsook under- 
wear; 105 model for seaming and trim- 
ming rayon and 81 model for trimming 
overedging and blind hemming. All 
machines are mounted on the new Sin- 
ger Universal pressed steel power tables 
driven by the Singer electric transmit- 
ters. Attendants conversant with the 
rayon and knit goods field are on duty 
to furnish details regarding Singer 
equipment. 


Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 4 to 9, inc. Dyeing machinery. 
Rotary dyeing machines for hosiery and 
skein dyeing machines for silk, rayon 
and cotton yarns, showing latest im- 
provements in design and construction 
of this concern’s well-known line of 
products. Their rotary and paddle ma- 
chines vary in size and capacity from 5 
to 300 lb. per batch. They also show 
pictures of installations of their equip- 
ment in large knitting mills throughout 
the country. Officers of the concern and 
representatives present to render service. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
Booth 74. Paper cones, tubes, bottle 
bobbins, etc. Display of a general line 
of their paper cones, underclearer rolls, 
perforated tubes for package dyeing, 
fiber spools, tubes and bottle bobbins. 
Attention called to their treated per- 
forated tubes for use in package dyeing; 
also paper bottle bobbins and jumbo 
cones. Represented by C. H. Campbell, 
sales manager, L. T. Shurtleff, manager 
New England office, W. B. Broadbent 
and W. A. Biggs. 

Southern Textile 
Paducah, Ky. Booths 287 and 288. 
Sotco looper. Display of their looper 
with latest improvements, including the 
needle thread and hook thread stop mo- 
tion attachment. They also show newly 
designed electric light fixtures for loop- 
ers and an Ideal looper table for knit- 
ting mills. Other sundry hosiery mill 
equipment is on display. Represented 
by J. T. Baethasar, J. J. Mulligan, and 
R. M. Parkins. 


William Spiers, Ltd., Leicester, Eng- 
land. Booths S and T. Knitting ma- 
chines. Working display of “Autoswift” 
model R machine for women’s hose; 
latest model machine for misses’ hose, 
and their “Spensa-Purl J. P.” machine 
for purl stitch fabric with fancy designs, 
suitable for sweaters, etc. The latter 
machine will produce designs which have 
hitherto not been produced on circular 
machines. Represented by William 
Spiers, Ernest Spiers, Arthur Russell of 
Leicester, England, E. W. Clarke, Can- 
ada, and R. Broadwin. 


Stampagraph Co., New York. Booth 
x5 Dry transfers. Display of 
transfers of all kinds making a feature 
of several new types. Attention is in- 
vited to their hosiery transfer stamping 
machines on which there are a number 
of improvements. Stampagraphs are 
used for trade-marking and branding of 
hosiery, woolens, silks, rayons, felt hats, 
gloves, etc. A number of their repre- 
sentatives present to render service. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Phila- 
delphia and Chattanooga. Booths 233 
and 234. Cotton, mercerized, and rayon 
yarns. Samples of their various yarns, 


Machinery Co., 


including mercerized, gassed, dyed, and 
bleached on display, and booths also 
utilized as reception room. 


In attend- 
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he new home of Aa// 


CHEMICALS 
HE heart of the Grand Central Zone, 


AND 
one of the world’s busiest centers, is SERVICE 
the new home of R& H. Three entire floors 
at 10 East 40th St.,a new 44-story landmark, will be occupied. 


It overlooks Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., the Public Library and 
Bryant Park, is close to New York’s railway terminals, Grand 
Central, B & O and Pennsylvania Stations, and is just a few 
steps from the Chemists’ Club. 








The move is one of necessity. The growth of R & H has been 
gratifying in its steady increase. Enlarged facilities will enable 
us to serve you more competently. 


“he 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(O, 


10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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ance are J. S. Verlenden, president, R. J. 
Mathewson, vice-president, T. H. Mc- 
Kinney, vice-president; also C. S. Smith, 
\V. C. Henderson, W. S. Lawson, J. P. 
Rickman, E. R. Dillmore, W. M. Hall, 
\l. A. Henderson, and W. H. Thatcher 
of their sales department. 


Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., 
\Vilmington, Del. Booths 165-166-173- 
174. Knitting machines. Working ex- 
hibit of a 2% in., 172 needle machine 
knitting children’s socks with reverse 
plated figure pattern; a 4 in., 120 needle 
machine, knitting men’s golf hose with 
reverse plated figure pattern; 34 in., 172 
needle machine, knitting misses’ cuff 
top sport hose with a pattern composed 
of a reverse plated and floated thread 
combination; 33 in., 128 needle two-feed 
machine, knitting children’s cuff top 
sport hose; 34 in., 200 needle machine, 
knitting wool half hose with reverse 
plated clock; 34 in., 220 needle machine, 
knitting half hose with a figured pat- 
tern; 33 in., 220 needle two-feed ma- 
chine, knitting half hose with reverse 
plated figure and embroidered clock; 
33 in., 220 needle machine for half hose 
with individual floated thread and re- 
verse plated pattern; 34 in., 220 needle 
inachine for half hose and embroidered 
panels; 34 in., 240 needle machines, 
knitting half hose with floated thread 
clock. With two exceptions all ma- 
chines exhibited are equipped with their 
trick wheel pattern control. In attend- 
ance: Frank H. Thomas, vice-president, 
H. E. Houseman, vice-president, H. S. 
McInnes, W. L. Houseman and S. R. 
Shelmire. 


Stetten Dryform Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 82 and 83. Hosiery drying 
forms. A complete line of the latest 
developments in steam heated metal dry- 
ing forms, with Stetoe adjustable toes 
exhibited. These forms, eliminating 
wrinkles, with a pressure of not more 
than one-half pound, permit the dull 
finish on hosiery, in demand at the pres- 
ent time. 


Summit Thread Co., East Hampton, 
Conn. Booths 303 and 304. Threads 
for sewing as used by the knitting trade. 
\ number of sewing machines in opera- 
tion, demonstrating the application of 
their various threads on all kinds of 
underwear. In attendance: i 
Johnston, H. S. MacMillan, L. E. Cone, 
J. J. Pickel, Edwin Collins, W. S. Legg, 
and E. D. Hume. 


Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
(William A. P. MacKnight, Philadel- 
phia, sales representative). Booth 341. 
Cotton yarns. Space used for conveni- 
ence of visitors and for the display of 
samples of yarn. Represented by C. J. 


Swift, Wm. A. P. MacKnight, sole 
representative, and R. C. Lathers. 
Texas Co., New York City. Booths 


56 and 57. Oils for the textile industry. 
Operating exhibit of a Machine for 
demonstrating their gear lubricant; ma- 
chine showing demulsibility of turbine 
oils and a machine demonstrating their 
spindle lubrication. W.H. Gross, E. K. 
Herrick, T. C. Dick, W. D. Halliday, 
J. B. Walker, J. L. Draper and H. L. 
Marlow at the booth to answer lubrica- 


tion problems of knit goods manufac- 
turers. 


Textile American, Boston, Mass. 
Booths 242 and 253. Textile publishers. 
Textile Appliance Co., Reading, Pa. 
Booth 318. Control and supply device 
tor liquids on full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines and winders. Exhibiting for the 


first time their device for uniform con- 
trol and supply of liquids on knitting 
machines or winders. W. R. Wether- 
hold, president of the company in at- 
tendance at the booth to explain its 
application. 

Textile Electric Machinery Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booths 289 and 290. Elec- 
tric yarn moistener. Display of moisten- 
ing device for silk yarns attached to 
full-fashioned knitting machines between 
the cone and the carrier, which is heat 
controlled and operated thermostatically. 
Exhibiting for the first time their new 
seven thread yarn moistener which has 
been perfected during the year. Repre- 
sented by Paul Krenkle, Fred Hoffman, 
Charles Hoffman, and Max Alberch. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
Booths 188, 189, 226 and 227. Full- 
fashioned knitting machines, braiding 
and insulating machines. Space used as 
reception room. The following repre- 
sentatives and officials of the company 
are present to explain the merits of their 
various machines for the knitting trade: 
A. Hemmrich, F. J. Boyton, Henry 
Printz, G. Staude, H. Prussing, Max 
Mueller, N. E. Richards, R. N. Apprich. 


TEXTILE WORLD, New York. 
Booths 200, 201, 214 and 215. Textile 
publications. Published by Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., Division of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Also pub- 
lishers of Official American Textile Di- 
rectory, American Directory of the Knit- 
ting Trade; Directory of Textile Mer- 
chandise; The Consolidated Textile Cat- 
alog; textile and technical books and 
the Textile Advance News. Branch 
offices at 65 Franklin St., Boston; 1600 
Arch St., Philadelphia; 7 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago; 501 Guardian Bldg., Cleve- 
land; 1301 Woodside Bldg., Green- 
ville, S. C. Among the representatives 
present during the week are H. G. Lord, 
i, i. Brandon, F. L.. Nagie, HH. O. 
Barnes, D. G. Woolf, A. P. Gumaer, 
E. D. Fowle, W. C. Steele, C. W. 
Fisher, S. S. Henderson, and John Black. 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Inc., Troy, 
N. Y. Booths 84 and 85. Hydro-ex- 
tractors. Exhibit of a 48 in. Tolhurst 
open-top, center slung extractor, driven 
by vertical motor, mounted on side of 
case, driving through centrifugal clutch 
and Texropes to basket spindle. The 
basket is especially prepared with glass 
smooth finish for handling silk hosiery, 
etc. The extractor has an automatic 
electrical control and a timing device is 
also mounted on the machine, by which 
the machine may be set for any length 
of run from 3 to 35 minutes. At the end 
of this time the device automatically 
opens the motor circuit, applies the band 
brake and signals the operator. There 
is also exhibited a 26 in. extractor of the 
solid curb type and a 12 in. direct motor 
driven model extractor. Represented by 
George Sherrerd, Jr., J. W. Bird, C. W. 
Anderson, and John McKeon. 

Tompkins Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Booth ZZ. Knitting machines. 


Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Booths G and H. Latch needles and 
needles for full-fashioned machines. 


Display of Excelsior-Torrington latch 
needles and needles for full-fashioned 
machines, together with their other 
products including ball bearings and 
other small parts. The sales and techni- 
cal staff of the company in attendance 
including Messrs. Ross, Rawe, Blake, 
Wiechardt and Morgan. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co., New York. 
Booths 135, 136 and 137. Rayon yarns. 
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This exhibit consists of various types 
of yarns produced by this company, 
fabrics made therefrom as well as dif- 
ferent types of garments made from 
these fabrics. Feature of the display is 
the first public showing of the new 
Tubize delustered yarn. G. A. Urlaub 
in charge of the booth and E. V. Peters, 
Gerrit Duys, H. N. Cappel and other 
members of the selling staff in attend- 
ance, 

Twentieth Century Rayon Textiles, 
Inc., New York. Booths Q and R. 
Knitted fabrics. Display of complete 
line of their rayon knitted fabrics for 
women’s, children’s and men’s under- 
wear, including fabrics made from multi- 
filament and dull luster yarn. Repre- 
sented by J. H. Lang and Max Hirsch, 
together with a staff of assistants. 


Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Booths 235, 236, 259 and 260. Sew- 
ing machines. Showing a complete line 
of sewing machines for knit goods and 
rayon, working on woven and knitted 
fabrics of all descriptions, with attention 
called to many improvements developed 
during the year. Feature of the display 
is their improved type of sewing machine 
for flat seaming work. Company is 
represented by W. Feigel, A. M. Shel- 
don, T. S. Whitsel, C. S. Thompson, 
N. V. Christensen, W. E. Leroy, G. W. 
Bell, A. E. Brauch, E. E. Gratsch, G. A. 
Rundle, J. Chalman, H. A. Sims, A. S. 
Reviere, Austin Horsack, E. K. Lan- 
ning, J. F. Getler, E. B. Vaughan and 
the entire sales personnel of the Phila- 
delphia branch. 


Universal Industrial Corp., New York. 
Booth E. Thrown silk. Space used as 
reception room and for the display of 
samples of their various yarns. W. A. 
Forsyth, Philadelphia representative, in 
attendance. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
York. Booth 77. Pressing machines. 
Demonstration of various models used 
in the knit goods industry. Attention 
is called to a number of improvements 
on their various models made during the 
year to increase their efficiency in use 
by knitting mills. Officials and sales 
representatives of the company present 
at the booth. 


United States Testing Co., Inc., New 
York. Booths 51 and 52. Testing ap- 
paratus for silk and other yarns, etc. 
Exhibit consists of silk and rayon sizing 
reel, twist counters, serigraph for test- 
ing strength and elasticity of silk com- 
bination yarns and a Scott cloth tester. 
Special attention called to the ball burst 
test apparatus attachment for combina- 
tion yarns and cloth, adapted for making 
bursting tests of knitted fabrics. G. W. 
Fiss, Jr.. W. A. Woodhead, and Harold 
3ishop in attendance. 


Universal Winding Co.,_ Boston. 
Booths 348 to 355, inc. Winding ma- 
chines. Working display of various 


types of their winding machinery espe- 
cially adapted for handling rayon, merino 
and fine yarns for knitting purposes. A 
feature of the exhibit is their cone wind- 
ing machine, winding “Jumbo” cones, 
being built on a large core and holding 
about double the quantity of rayon put 
on an ordinary cone. This is especially 


adapted for use on machines doing 
plaited work and _ full-fashioned ma- 
chines. Booth in charge of Frank J. 
Quinn, Philadelphia manager, A. I. 


Harvey, E. F. Parke, and other repre- 
sentatives in attendance. 


Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, -Conn. 
Booth 128. Textile counters. Exhibit 
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17 Battery Place New York City 
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of a wide range of their mechanical and 
electrical counters for all types of knit- 


including counters for 
circular, glove, and full-fashioned ma- 
chines. Represented by A. E. Kallinich, 
R. H. James, and W. C. Waldo. 


Viscose Co., New York. Booths 193 
to 196, inc. Rayon yarns. Exhibit 
showing steps in manufacture of rayon 
from wood to the finished yarn. There 
are also samples of all kinds of knit 
goods manufactured from Viscose yarns 
on display. At various times each day 
and the evening, they will show the 
moving picture, “The Romance of 
Rayon.” Representatives from New 
York, Charlotte, N. C., Providence, 
R. I., Chicago and Philadelphia sales 
offices in attendance. 


Wade Bros. & Co., New York. Booth 
101. Brokers, cotton, silk, etc. Booth is 
a temporary branch office, having private 
telephone circuit with their main office 
giving prompt information regarding 
prices of silk, cotton and other commodi- 
ties or stocks. Represented by D. D. 
Leonard and C. M. Plowman. 


Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co., 
Reading, Pa. Booth V. Demonstration 
of the Weinerth double-sole thread cut- 
ter and turning machine for cutting out 
floating threads in high spliced heel and 
double sole men’s and women’s hosiery, 
a number of their various models being 
shown; also examining forms with ball- 
bearing stands and brackets for examin- 
ing hosiery, seamless and full-fashioned. 
Representatives are present to explain 
their equipment. 


Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga. 
Booth 44. Williams extended toe con- 
struction. This attachment makes pos- 
sible the insertion of a tapered segment 
in the sole of the hose eliminating “dog 
ears” of folds. Represented by J. C 
Williams, and W. J. Single. 


William Whitman Co., Inc., Boston. 
Booth 164. Yarns. Space used as re- 
ception room. W. A. Fuller, Paul 
Woodman, O. H. Bieg, J. T. Taylor, 
H. C. Leswing, M. H. Horchler, and 
W. R. Rietheimer and J. L. Stickley, 
representatives. 


Wicaco Screw & Machine Works, 
Inc., Philadelphia. Booths 308, 309, 346 
and 347. Rayon machinery and equip- 
ment. Display of their rayon spinning 
machine with various special feature 
such as individual motor for each spin- 
dle, assuring independent operation of 
each spindle; single end power drive 
providing positive synchronization of all 
movements; Bakelite pots; especially de- 
signed drip pans and ducts, collecting 
and draining off acids. 


Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Booths 374 to 377, inc. Knitting ma- 
chinery. A working exhibit showing 
various types of their machines, includ- 
ing those adapted for the manufacture 
of rayon underwear, rib bathing suits, 
a wide variety of hosiery and hosiery 
tops. A separate exhibit is being held 
at their Norristown plant, a short dis- 
tance from Philadelphia, where several 
of their full-fashioned hosiery machines 
will be shown in operation, manufactur- 
ing all types and gauges of full-fashioned 
hosiery. Kenneth Howie, general man- 
ager, is in charge of both exhibits, being 
assisted by a full representation from 
their sales department. 

Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
New York. Booths 245 to 250, inc. 
Sewing machines. Feature of exhibit is 
their Flatlock machine for seaming knit, 


ting machines, 


rayon and athletic underwear; latest 
models of their lockstitch, overlock, 
ruffling, Cornely and Uniart embroidery 
machines shown in operation, all ma- 
chines being mounted on Willcox & 
Gibbs double sectional and individual 
power tabling. G. M. Lewis, manager of 
the Troy office in charge, assisted by 
A. E. Selby, Philadelphia, and R. E. 
Thompson, and by representatives from 
their other branch offices. 


Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booth 192. Worsted and 
merino yarn. Display of yarn samples 
of all new colors, fancy twists, both 
Bradford and French spun. H. S. Hicks 
and G. S. Jefferson in attendance. 


Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. Booths 275 and 276. 
French and Bradford spun worsted and 
merino yarns. Space used for reception 
of friends and customers. L. F. Schaef- 
fer, F. W. Krecker, and G. C. Zim- 
merman. 


Yarns Corp. of America, New York. 
Booths M, N and O. Rayon and com- 
bination yarns. Display of rayon yarns 
in skeins, cones, cops, tubes, spools, 
warp and twist in the bleached and dyed 
state; dyed with direct sun-fast and in- 
danthrene colors. In attendance Reuben 
Grisman, Samuel Gross, and Louis M. 
Brodie. 


Walter R. Ziegler, Riverside, N. J. 
Booth 107. Textile printing. Exhibit 
consists of samples of box wraps, bands, 
labels, rider tickets, seals, etc., used by 
the knitting trade. Represented by E. D. 
Weikert, R. D. Chadbourne and W. F. 
Ziegler. 


O. F. Zurn Co., Philadelphia. Booths 
115, 116, 147 and 148. Textile oils and 
specialties. Display of various products 
produced by this company used in textile 
processing and finishing. Attention is 
called to one of their new products 
“Quaker chloral,” especially adapted for 
use by the silk trade. A complete line 
of samples of their various oils, finishes, 
emulsions, and compounds on display. 
J. M. Zurn, C. J. Curran, O. F. Zurn, Jr., 
Me Mas Wilson, We: Be McNab, A. Winser, 


J. M. Zurn, Jr., R. W. Zurn, J. M. Cook, 
Robert Cowan, and Fred Hill are in 
attendance. 


Where Sheets Wear Out 


(Continued from page 69) 





edges and the line of stitching showed 
about the same amount of breakage. 
The area of maximum wear was in 
the majority of cases at shoulder height 
(Fig. 2). This is contrary to some of 
the observations reported by institutional 
managers, and a number of explanations 
have been offered. One reason sug- 
gested is that these sheets were used 
chiefly by women and the low-necked 
night clothing commonly worn per- 
mitted the body perspiration to reach 
that part of the sheet and cause a more 
rapid deterioration. In order to further 
check this point, an examination has 
been made of a group of sheets dis- 
carded by the Washington Branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Only 60 sheets were available from 
there, but in general the types of wear 
and areas of maximum wear are the 
same as shown by the sheets used in 
the hotel for women. One purchasing 
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agent has stated that the greatest wear 
occurs where the feet rub. 


Best Practice in 


Warp Mercerization 
(Continued from page 54) 





which hold the yarn in long loops, the 
height of the dryer. The loops are made 
by a mechanism at the entrance to the 
dryer. These dryers are more expen- 
sive and occupy more space than a set 
of dry cans, but for fine yarns are well 
worth the trouble and expense. 

After drying, the drafts are packed 
into boxes and then have the band re- 
moved and are split into their com- 
ponent warps. 

Roller bearings used up to the acid 
box and beyond the ammonia box, as 
well as on all top squeeze rolls, are 
very useful in preventing chafed yarn. 
Where the liquid present is acid, 
wooden bearing blocks should be used. 

The squeeze rolls used are rubber- 
covered and generally about ten inches 
in diameter and should be of copper 
everywhere except in the caustic and 
the caustic washes, where they should 
be of iron. 


interesting Variation 


An interesting and successful varia- 
tion of the ordinary mercerizing process 
is in use at one New England mill. 
The machines are equipped with two 
sets of rolls in the caustic boxes, so 
that the yarn may be passed through 
the caustic once and obtain enough in- 
creased strength to stand a greater ten- 
sion. The yarn is then doubled back 
to the caustic and sent through the 
caustic again by way of the second set 
of rolls, which are of slightly greater 
diameter than the first set and thus 
put a greater tension on the yarn. This 
is really a double mercerization in 
which the first passage gives strength 
and the second passage gives increased 
luster. The same mill has tried doubling 
back just before the acid and giving 
a second boiling out, mercerization, and 
rinsing. The increase in tension is, 
however, so much that only fairly 
coarse yarns of good-grade cotton can 
stand the treatment. 

There are numerous other small 
variations in the process, some of them 
more or less secret and some of them 
economically unsuccessful. In this latter 
class may be mentioned the use of acetic 
acid for neutralizing excess caustic. 
There are then required fewer washes 
and no neutralization of the acid. The 
process is technically very satisfactory, 
but the present price of acetic acid 
makes its use impracticable. 


Lawton Narrow Fabric Mfg. Co., 
Union City, N. J., has been formed by 
Stanley W. Lawton, 718 Twelfth St., 
Union City, and associates, with a cap- 
ital consisting of 200 shares of stock, 
no par value. The company is to operate 
a local braid mill and will be: repre- 
sented by Mr. Lawton. 
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Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine 
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UR new plant recently placed in operation at 7acoma, 
Washington, for the production of Caustic Soda and 
Liquid Chlorine, supplements our long established operation 
at Niagara Falls, New York, where for nearly a quarter of a 


century we have been producing a long line of /ndustrial 
Chemicals of Highest Quality. 


With plants thus conveniently located, and our policy of 
carrying ample stocks of material on hand at all times, we i 
are prepared to make prompt and efficient deliveries to all 
sections of the country. 
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Western 
Sales office, Tacoma, Washington 5 
Plant, Tacoma. Wash. 
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MILL NEWS 


“+ 


COTTON | 


New Construction and Additions 


Southern-Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., have given the Townsend Lumber 
Co., Anderson, S. C., a new $55,000 con- 
tract for the construction of 30 added 
cottages, bringing the total up to 110. 
This marks the third unit to be started. 


Gilmore Brothers, Sparta, Ga., owners 
of the Hamburg mill property on the 
edge of Hancock and Washington Coun- 
ties, are planning to erect a cotton mill 
on this site and operate it with electric 
power which will be generated from the 
dam that has already been erected across 
Little Ogeechee River at that point. 
The Gilmores propose to build a small 
mill at first, and add more units as the 
growth demands. 


*Indian Orchard (Mass.) Co. is about 
to start the grading of a large portion 
of a 200-acre tract to be used for a 
home-building development. 


Collins & Aikman Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has awarded a general contract for 
a one-story mill addition to the H. M. 
Watson Co., 20 South 15th St., to cost 
about $21,000. 


Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., owned 
and controlled by the McKissick inter- 
ests, has completed the Airial mill, 
located a few miles out from Pickens, 
S. C. The building is 130x456 ft., of 
brick, two stories and basement, with 
capacity for 24,000 spindles and neces- 
sary loom equipment. The mill village 
has 110 operatives’ homes, each equipped 
with electric lights, water works, sewer- 
age and running water. These houses 
range from three to seven rooms, all 
modern. J. M. Spearman is superin- 
tendent of the Airial mill. He was for 
years identified with the Alice Mfg. Co. 
mill. Ellison S. McKissick is president 
and treasurer, A. Foster McKissick, 
vice-president, and Remsen Bauknight, 
secretary. 


Lund Co., Inc., Rock Hill, S. C., has 
just completed installation of four addi- 
tional looms. Within a short time the 
present number of looms will be more 
than doubled, which will increase their 
number to 58, according to official an- 
nouncement by officers of the mill. 





Fact and Gossip 


Montour Mill, Sparta, Ga., was in- 
spected last week by B. T. Comer, 
president of the Washington Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of standard Army duck 
at Tennile, Ga. A portion of the old 
mill building can be used, it is said, and 
Mr. Comer is planning to make an 
effort to get a company started for the 
operation of a textile plant in the build- 
ing. The Lions Club of Sparta are in- 
terested in organizing this new project 
and, it is said, will work on the proposi- 
tion shortly by aiding in interesting 
Sparta citizens in it. 


_*Cunard Mills, recently organized at 
Carrollton, Ga., have a capital of $5,000 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 





and an equipment of 280 braiders for the 
production of round braid. W. J. Al- 
dridge is treasurer and R. B. Lovvorn 
is superintendent. 


Raleigh (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
been put in the hands of a receiver by 
Judge W. C. Harris on petition of 
George E. Greason. The receivers tem- 
porarily appointed are W. D. Briggs and 
W. J. Young. April 13 has been set as 
the date for a hearing. 


Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., 
after fire which caused damage to the 
extent of some $30,000, are effecting 
operations generally, it has been learned. 
The carding and spinning departments 
have been so interfered with that work- 
ers in other departments have been laid 
off from work for the time being. The 
mill employs about 1,500 persons. 


Dundee Mills, Hooksett, N. H. 
Liquidation sale by auction of the ma- 
chinery and equipment of this plant, 
manufacturing crashes, linen and cotton, 
will be held on the premises April 23, 
being conducted under the auspices of 
Samuel T. Freemen & Co., auctioneers, 
Philadelphia and Boston. Sale is being 
held by order of the Dundee Mills, 
owners of the property, and will include 
the real estate holdings of the company. 


Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co. will 
renew operations April 15 after a shut- 
down since Feb. 19. Agent Walter B. 
Gallant announced the same wage scale 
for employees would be in force. In 
February the mills shut down, due to a 
demand for a 15% increase in wages. 


Long Island Cotton Mills Co. prop- 
erty, located in Catawba County, S. C., 
including 565 acres of land, has been sold 
to the Superior Yarn Mills, Inc., Monbo, 
N. C., a subsidiary corporation of the 
Duke Power Co. The officers, who 
made the transfer, are L. C. Wagner, 
president, Osborn Brown, secretary and 
treasurer, and Mrs. J. S. Ramsey, vice- 
president, all of Statesville, N. C. Mr. 
Brown, who has been connected with 
the Long Island company for the past 
35 years, will remain with the new own- 
ers temporarily, it is said. 


H. P. Kendall, Mollohon Mfg. Co., 
Newberry, S. C., is reported considering 
purchasing the Standard Warehouse Co. 
plant at Newberry and also the building 
on the corner of Friend and McKibbon 
Sts., which has been used as an office 
for grading and stapling cotton. 


Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Inc., Union, 
S. C., has purchased the Nuckasee Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, S. C., according to 
W. S. Nicholson, president of the former. 
This is one of the first moves in the 
South by a leading cotton mill to pur- 
chase a garment manufacturing plant, 
as the Nuckasee company is producing 
underwear at the present time. F. W. 
Simms will remain as directing head of 
the company in Greenville. 


Tubular Woven Fabric Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been sold to the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., New York, 
final papers being signed April 6. Gross 
earnings of the plant approached $1,000,- 
000 in 1928, and the plant has a value of 
$500,000. 
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New Construction and Additions 


*Talbot Mills, North Billerica, Mass. 
Construction of a 75 ft. x 120 ft., one 
story building will be started at once. 
Contracts have been awarded to Fred 


T. Ley Co. The engineers are Chas. T. 
Main, Inc. Production will begin by 
Aug. 1. The directors have elected 


Thomas Talbot Clark president to suc- 
ceed the late Frederic S. Clark. 





Fact and Gossip 


*Cherry Valley (Mass.) Woolen Co. 
The auction sale of this property by the 
town for unpaid taxes for 1927, amount- 
ing to $774, was postponed on April 4 
to April 11, pending a settlement. 


Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co. 
is to liquidate its affairs according to 
J. Francis Legg, treasurer, and other 
officials. As soon as the present stock 
of raw materials is run out the mills 
will close and the company will go out 
of business. The reason given is the 
general depression in the woolen busi- 
ness. The company is in good shape 
financially and will pay dollar for dollar. 


Muncy (Pa.) Textile Co. has been 
formed by Thomas Wood, of Muncy, 
and associates, to operate a local woolen 
mill for the manufacture of blankets, etc. 
G. Stanley Metzger, of Muncy, and 
W. N. Given, of Montclair, N. J., are 
interested in the new organization. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., have taken bids for a brick, steel 
and concrete addition, 100x200 ft., on 
North Noble St., to cost about $50,000 
with equipment, and will soon award 


contract. 
Ellis Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. Installation of machinery by this 


recently-organized company at its plant 
at 512 South Graham St., started last 
week. Five skilled men from Pennsyl- 
vania, all of whom are to remain here 
with the new concern, arrived. They 
include Richard Braygrave, superintend- 
ent of the plant, Charles Hiever, John 
Silvay, and Robert Thistle, all of Phila- 
delphia, and A. A. Hawley, of Reading, 
Pa. Sufficient machinery is scheduled 
to be in place to permit the beginning 
of work at the plant in about two weeks. 


*Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C. 
The new building for the full-fashioned 
department of the Golden Belt Mfg. Co. 
has been completed and the installation 
of machinery has been started. Officials 
of the mill said yesterday that the ma- 
chines would be installed at the rate of 
five a month. It was said that this was 
as rapidly as the machines could be de- 
livered. One hundred machines are to 
be installed, so it will be considerably 
more than a year before installation is 
complete, unless delivery can be speeded 
up. The new building cost approxi- 
mately $150,000 and the equipment will 
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in Roll Neck 
It Stays in Roll Necks 
Every Spinning Boss knows the 
trouble caused by oil creeping out 
of roll necks and getting on the rolls. 
This can be avoided by using 
It won't creep or spread— 
Our exclusive process gives NON-FLUID 
OIL a remarkable adhesiveness that keeps it 
right at the frictional points. 
Naturally NON-FLUID OIL keeps down 
bearing wear and tear and affords smoother 
production—besides insuring cleaner yarn. 
Worth more—it costs less—for each applica- 
tion of NON-FLUID OIL outlasts liquid oil 
several times. 
Make your own test—send coupon for testing 
sample and Bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 
—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
— CATALOG — 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T. W. 4-13-29 
Please send bulletir Lubrication of Textile Machinery and 
sample of NON-FLUID GIL for purposes cheeked below 
Pickers Looms [) Shafting 
Cards Twiste Rings Motors 
Spinning Frames Ball Bearings Chain Drives 
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|| NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
|| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. 
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What Is 
“Cost Control’? 


The term “Cost Control” 
means— 
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1. Accurate determination of 
manufacturing costs in sufh- 
cient detail to indicate all the 
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(| formulate a complete cost for » 
<y| sales purposes. ‘ 
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to mill executives. We shall be 
glad to survey your cost meth- 
ods and estimate the expense 
of modernizing them. 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





run the cost to approximately $1,000,000. 
The Golden Belt already has 59 full- 
fashioned machines in operation, about 
half of them having been installed last 
year and the others over a period of two 
or three years. 


*Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., has given contracts 
to the Crutchfield-Sullivan Co. for heat- 
ing, to Hunt Bros. for plumbing, to 
Harold Ross for the electrical work and 
to W. W. Dick for sprinkler systems in 


the new plant the company is having 
built. 


Adams-Millis Corp. and the Diamond 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., both of 
High Point, N. C., are installing ma- 
chinery in their recently completed full- 
fashioned silk hosiery mills at that place. 


H. C. Aberle & Co., Philadelphia, is 
installing 50 new 48-gauge, high-speed, 
24-section machines purchased from the 
Textile Machine Works, of Reading. 
The company has just completed a mod- 
ern finishing plant and dyehouse at a 
total cost of $300,000. 


Rex Tex Hosiery Mills, Kingsport, 
Tenn., are arranging to move to larger 
quarters. The new location is to be the 
old silk mill building, in which new ma- 
chinery will be placed. Forty-five ma- 
chines are now operating day and night. 


*Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., Canada, manufacturers of 
pure silk hosiery, have just begun an 
expansion program involving expendi- 
ture of $250,000. The sum will be 
spent on building an addition and full- 
fashioned hosiery machines and equip- 
ment. The first unit of the plant was 
built in the latter part of 1927. The 
present program includes the erection of 
another modern unit for manufacturing, 
and a three-story addition for offices, 
finishing, shipping, etc. 


Fact and Gossip 


Hardie Knitting Mills, Inc., Reading, 
Pa., have been purchased by Edward E. 
Rhoads, who will continue to operate 
the organization under the same name. 
He was formerly one of the members in 
the firm of the recently-reorganized 
F. Y. Kitzmiller Sons Co. 


SILK 





New Construction and Additions 


*Marietta Silk Co., Inc., Columbia, 
Pa., will soon begin superstructure for 
a two-story and basement brick and steel 
mill addition, 82x130 ft., for which gen- 
eral contract has been let to the William 
Linker Co., 735 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
S. Brian Baylinson, 629 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, is the architect. 


Greene Silk Co., Shamokin Dam, Pa., 
recently formed with a capital of $50,000 
by J. V. Greene and associates, has 
leased a local building and will remodel 
and equip it for a new broadsilk mill. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





Production is scheduled to begin within 
five to six weeks. 


*Covington (Va.) Silk Mill, a branch 
of Schwarzenbach, Huber Co., New 
York, has just about finished the in- 
stallation of 50 new Crompton & 
Knowles looms, replacing some of their 
old machines. The new machines will 
permit the manufacture of crepes and 
other materials that could not be made 
on the looms these are replacing. There 
are 240 looms in the plant and about 175 
employes are now at work. R. C. 
Salzenberg is manager and Lawrence 
Driscoll assistant manager. Miss Maude 
Bazarre is payroll clerk. These com- 
pose the personnel of the office force at 
Covington. David Crites is. plant 
foreman. 


Fact and Gossip 


Schwarzenbach, Huber Co. have sold 
the Bayonne, N. J., plant of the com- 
pany to the Independent Cork Co. and 
will transfer the property on May 15. 





RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


Fiberloid Corp., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., has let the contract to the Adams 
& Ruxton Construction Co., Springfield, 
Mass., for the erection of two additions 
to its plant, one 70x40 ft., and the other 
60x40 ft. They will be of brick, rein- 
forced concrete and steel construction. 
The cost will be about $25,000. 


*American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N. C. Jones & Edney of Asheville, 
N. C., have been awarded the contract 
to build eight homes to be used by plant 
officials in the Enka mill village of the 
corporation in Buncombe County, N. C., 
near Asheville. The total cost of these 
eight houses will be approximately 
$75,000. The homes will be of brick 
and will contain from six to eight rooms. 


Du Pont Rayon Co. first unit at 
Ampthill, Va., is nearing completion, 
and it is expected that spinning machines 
will be producing rayon by May 1. Ap- 


proximately 2,500 persons are now em- 
ployed at the plant, and when opera- 
tions begin in the plant as many as 
possible of the construction force will 
be shifted to manufacturing, it is stated. 
The operation of the plant will probably 
require approximately 2,000 persons. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


*United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. Announcement last 
week of the purchase of the Langley, 
Aiken and Seminole cotton mills by this 
company, was followed by a statement 
on March 30, from Homer Loring, pres- 
ident of the corporation, that plans are 
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now being drawn for a bleachery and 
complete finishing plant, to be erected 
near Augusta, Ga., which will cost be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000. At the 
time, announcement was made that sub- 
stantial improvements would be made 
in the mill property just acquired, and 
that the new bleachery and finishing 
plant, together with additions to the 
force to be employed by the mills, would 
give work to 1,000 additional operatives. 
The new plant, the site for which has 
not been definitely selected, although it 
is known it will be close to the city, 
will print calicos, muslins, cretonnes for 
curtains, and other materials. Actual 
work on the new additions to the pres- 
ent mills and the new bleachery is ex- 
pected to begin within the next 60 days, 
it is understood here. Purchase of the 


mill property was handled through Wil- 
liam E. Bush. 


*Associated Dyeing & Printing Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., has completed the ad- 
dition for the finishing department of 
its Colt works. The work was started 
last January. 


Streng’s Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., have taken bids for a one-story 
addition, 87x125 ft., to cost more than 
$35,000, with equipment. W. F. Gordon, 
Paterson, is the architect. 


*F. P. Maupai Dyeing Co., Inc., West 
New York, N. J., new building will be 
a 40x200 ft. one, and is to be used for 
piece dyeing and finishing exclusively. 
New piece dyeing and finishing machin- 
ery will be installed prior to the com- 
mencement of operations in the new 
structure about July 1. 

Hartsville S. C. Print & Dye Works 
erected at a cost of $1,000,000, will soon 
be ready for operation. Considerable 
new equipment, including a merceriz- 
ing unit designed by F. B. Voegeli, 
(formerly president of the Easton, Pa., 
Finishing Co., and now president of the 
Hartsville Print & Dye Works) and 
also machinery from the mills of the 
Bronx Finishing Co., New York, and 
the Easton Finishing Co., is being 
shipped for installation. The dye build- 
ing is 70x800 ft., one story, except a 
section 60x70 ft., which is two stories 
in height. The print building is 530 ft. 
long, a 30-ft. section of which is 140 
ft. wide, and the remainder 70 ft. wide. 
A two-story section of this unit is 60 ft. 
long by 140 ft. wide. The plant is 
equipped for bleaching, mercerizing, 
dyeing, finishing and printing cotton, 
and rayon piece goods. The combined 
print and dye departments will have a 
capacity of 250,000 yards weekly. 


Fact and Gossip 


O. K. Piece Dye Works, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., recently formed with a capi- 
tal of $125,000, to operate a local silk 
dyeing and finishing mill, will be repre- 
sented by Raffaele Nazzaro, 155 Mc- 
Bride Ave., Paterson, one of the in- 
corporators. Charles Nazzaro will also 
be an official of the new company. 


United Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., has filed notice of increase in 
capital to $7,500,000, and 900,000 shares 


of common stock, no par value. 


United Textile Print Works, Inc., 
New York, has moved from the Madi- 
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Brinton machines are the re- 
sult of long years of practical 
experience. 


Brinton quality has been 
achieved by determined effort 
to produce as perfect a prod- 
uct as is humanly possible. 


Let us send you full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 


Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 


South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 

Road, Shanghai, China. 
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son Ave. section to the Seventh Ave. silk 
center of the city. 


Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. of 
Rhode Island, Central Falls, R. I., has 
purchased the Kent Mfg. Co., Center- 
ville, R. I., and will move from Central 
Falls to Centerville. Capacity will be 
increased, as the plant has been running 
overtime at Central Falls. The Kent 
Mfg. Co. was operated on a lease from 
the Crompton Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Fact and Gossip 


Gordon Mills, North Wilkesboro, N. 
C., have been incorporated to manu- 
facture yarns, cloth and all kinds of tex- 
tile fabrics. The authorized capital stock 
is $100,000 with $10,000 subscribed by 
J. R. Hix, S. V. Tomlinson and C. D. 
Coffey, all of North Wilkesboro. 


Raleigh, N. C. Park Mathewson, as- 
sistant director of the North Carolina 
State department of conservation and 
development, has announced that a large 
textile concern from New England has 
decided to locate a million-dollar plant 
in North Carolina. The announcement 
of the definite location of the proposed 
plant and the name of the company was 
withheld, Mr. Mathewson said, at the re- 
quest of officials of the company. He 
said that the investment of the new 
enterprise would represent approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 and that probably 600 
workers would be employed. For sev- 
eral weeks, the assistant director said, 
the division of commerce and industry 
has been supplying officials of the com- 
pany with information regarding North 
Carolina and pointing out advantages 
offered by the State for manufacturing 
enterprises. Dr. W. O. Mitscherling, A. 
M. Johnson Rayon Co., Burlington, has 
also stated that a new industrial concern 
from New England would soon locate 
in Burlington. 


Inter-State Rayon Yarn, Inc., New 
York City, was granted a charter by the 
Secretary of State. The corporation is 
capitalized at $20,000 and Leslie Han- 
dler, Irving J. W. Marx, of 233 Broad- 
way, New York, and Ruth Streiff, of 
Brooklyn, are the incorporators. 





Engineering Tour to Europe 
Leaves July 3 


The second annual engineering tour 
to Europe, to be conducted jointly by 
the extension divisions of Rutgers Uni- 
versity and the University of North 
Carolina, will provide courses in indus- 
trial administration and labor manage- 
ment, which are designed for those in- 
terested in the problems of industry as 
related to production technique and 
human relations. The party will sail 
from New York on July 3 and will be 
in Europe for nearly two months, visit- 
ing industrial centers of England, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland and 
France. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, etce., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of TEXTILE WORLD, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
1929. 

State of New York 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared C. H. Thompson, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the secretary of the 


SS. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
publishers of TEXTILE WORLD, and 
that the following is, to the best of 


his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 


Publisher, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 10th Ave. and 36th St., New 
York City. 


Editor, Charles H. Clark, 10th Ave. and 
36th St., New York City. 


Managing Editor, Douglas G. Woolf, 10th 
Ave. and 36th St., New York City. 


Business Manager, A. P. Gumaer, 
Ave. and 36th St., New York City. 


2. That the owner is: McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Ince., 10th Ave. and 
36th St., New York City, stockholders of 
which are: James H. McGraw, James H. 
McGraw, Jr.; James H. McGraw, James H. 
McGraw, Jr., and Malcolm Muir, (trustees 
for Harold W. McGraw, James H. McGraw, 
Jr., Donald C. McGraw and Curtis W. Mc- 


10th 


Graw), Curtis W. McGraw, Donald C. 
McGraw, Harold W. McGraw, Joseph H. 
Bragdon, Anne Hugus_ Britton, Mason 


Britton, Edgar Kobak, all of 10th Ave. and 
36th St., New York City, Grace W. Mehren, 
2440 Lake View Ave., Chicago, Ill., J. 
Malcolm Muir and Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York (trustees for Lida Kelly Muir), 
140 Broadway, New York City, F. S. 
Weatherby, 271 Clinton Road, Brookline, 
Mass., Goldman, Sachs & Co. (a partner- 
ship located at 30 Pine St., New York City, 
the partners of which are: Waddill Catch- 
ings, Arthur Sachs, Walter E. Sachs, 
Howard J. Sachs, Sidney J. Weinberg and 
Henry S. Bowers, all of 30 Pine St., New 
York City), and Edwin S. Wilsey, 10th Ave 
and 36th St., New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of the stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (This 
information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, INC. 
Cc. H. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of March, 1929. 
H. E. BIERNE. 
(Seal) 
Notary Public, N. 
Reg. No. 1B84. 


Reg. No. 1089. 
March 30, 1931. 


Y. Co. Clk’s No. 97, 
Kings Co. Clk’s No. 646, 
My Commission expires 
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Silk Association Report on Raw 
Silk For March 


The Silk Association of America, 
Inc., has issued the following statistics 
on raw silk supplies showing delivery 
to mills of 49,878 bales in March: 

(As reported by the principal warehouses in New York 
City and Hoboken) 


Figures‘in Bales 
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All 

FOR RELEASE: European Japan Other Total 

April 4, 1929 
Stocks March 1,1929 890 41,090 5,013 46,993 
Imports month of 

March 1929....... 306 43,054 4,743 48,103 
Total amount avail- 

able during March 1,196 84,144 9,756 95,096 
Stocks April |, 1929. 773 38,972 5,473 45,218 

ewes eaeseiie 

Approximate deliveries 

to American Mills 

during March*... . 423 45,172 4,283 49,878 


Approximate Deliveries 
To American Mills* 








1929 1928 1927 

NEN oc oa es 57,349 52,420 48,307 
February... .. 46,228 50,679 42,860 
March...... 49,878 52,011 49,242 
M66. ee et a6 41,258 47,853 
WEOY.... 205. 46,367 45,486 
ES awd wan 46,051 41,312 
1 a eee 40,931 41,039 
Rac ss yeas 50,821 47,042 
September... . 47,797 50,107 
October........ 49,940 47,827 
November..... 47,709 46,947 
December... .. 45,026 43,357 

I ree iectace es 153,455 571,010 551,379 
Monthly average. . aoe 47,584 45,948 
3 Month's average. 51,152 51,703 46,803, 


* Includes re-exports. 





Cotton Grading and 
Manufacturing Courses 


During the summer session of Clem- 
son College (S. C.), beginning June 11, 
courses will be offered in cotton grad- 
ing and several phases of textile manu- 
facturing, according to announcements 
from authorities in charge of school 
work there. The course in cotton 
grading will be conducted by the college 
in co-operation with the Cotton Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and several thousand samples 
representing the various grades, staples 
and character of cottons will be demon- 
strated by one of the government’s 
specialists. Courses for anyone having 
had mill experience will be conducted 
in designing, weaving, loom fixing, card- 
ing and spinning, textile chemistry and 
dyeing and the teaching of textile sub- 
jects in night schools. W.H. Washing- 
ton, Clemson College, S. C., is registrar 
of the college. 





Navy Calls on Bids on 
Airship Cloth 


The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., is calling for bids to be opened 
at 10 a.m. April 16, 1929, on 7500 yds. 
of 40 in. airship cloth “HH.” The 
airship cloth shall be in strict accord- 
ance with “Specification 49-C-3a’’ is- 
sued by the Navy Department, Sept. 1. 
1927, copies of which may be obtained 
upon application to the supply officer 
of any navy yard, the Navy Purchas- 
ing offices, Newport, R. I., New York, 
N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif., or 
to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
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Built into Models H-H, K @& B 


Openinc greater fields for these . . broken patterns .. or 
manufacturers of fancy hosiery. two distinctive patterns . . Selec- 


tive! 
Almost any conceivable pattern can . 


be obtained with this latest Spiral 6, hibit at our New York Office 
Enaceane and at the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
Fine pin stripes . . dots . . panels _ tion, Booths 366 to 371, Philadel- 
or clocks, or combinations of any of — phia, April 15-19th. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 










366 Broadway —— See cllso 
——CATALOG—— 
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Underwear Market Active 


Heat Spell Expected to 
Aid Lightweight Sales 


CTIVE buying of all lines was re- 
AM ported throughout the underwear 
market during the week. Knitters told 
of a steady influx of advance orders 
on heavyweight and mediumweight 
goods for fall delivery. It was com- 
mented that the total of these orders to 
date is somewhat less than last year; 
however, knitters were confident that 
pending orders would raise the total 
to at least equal that of last season. The 
producers of heavies are still complain- 
ing of narrow profit margins, due to the 
rise in cotton prices. One important 
knitter said that heavyweight prices 
may go up, but stated that if they did 
so it would not be before summer. 

The hot spell of last week-end cheered 
the producers of lightweights, and is 
expected to stimulate the demand for 
summer goods greatly. Even before 
that warm period, orders were coming 
in fairly well. Cotton shirts and track 
pants were among the fastest-moving 
men’s numbers; jobbers bought freely 
of these lines during the week, the call 
being entirely for spot shipment. Men’s 
rayon garments also sold well. Accord- 
ing to certain sales executives, the 
$11.50 rayon pants and the $7.50 cot- 
ton pants both enjoyed a good call. 

Men are turning more and more to 


gay colors in lightweight numbers, knit- 
ters said. All the men’s fancies showed 
activity this week, colored track pants 
being especially favored. It was noted 
that the bright colors are a better mer- 
chandising proposition in men’s light- 
weights than in the heavyweight cot- 
ton lines. 


Glove Silk Lines 


In the field of women’s undergar- 
ments, there was a slight increase in 
the movement of glove silk lines. These 
numbers have been somewhat slow since 
Easter, but last week knitters said they 
wrote a fair business. The chief volume, 
of course, was in the women’s rayon 
lines, all of which sold steadily. The 
$7.50 bandeau and the $11.50 pants 
were favored, producers said. It was 
commented by some that current turn- 
over On women’s rayon underwear is 
ahead of last year. Knitters also wrote 
considerable business on $1.50 bloomers. 

Mills are paying more and more at- 
tention to the production of lightweights, 
and several factors said their plants 
were operating on a capacity basis. De- 
liveries are normal for the most part. 
Current output of lightweights is on a 
par with the demand, and knitters have 
little difficulty in meeting all spot calls. 


Half-Hose Leéans to Solid Color 


Single and Double Clocks Are 
Preferred to All-Over Designs 


Bs HE hosiery market continued steady 
all week, with jobbers and retailers 
showing fair interest in both men’s and 
women’s goods. There was a good call 
for spirals, the $3 a dozen numbers 
being stressed. One producer noted 
particular interest in half-hose to retail 
it three pairs for a dollar. Styfe trends 
in men’s goods are toward solid colors, 
with single clocks, it was remarked; the 
solid colors being offered include gray, 
brown, French tan and black. Black, as 
usual, continues to be a good seller 
:mong clocked half-hose. 


Simple Patterns Sought 


Discussing the general situation in 
men’s fancies, one knitter who does a 
medium-sized business said he thought 
the tendency was away from all-over 
lesigns, and toward single or double 
airly conservative clocks. The simpler 
patterns among fancies are preferred, he 


designs in boxes. 


said, though the choice still leads to gay 
colors. He thought that even among 
the lively shades, buyers were becoming 
more discriminating, and were leaning 
away from flashy goods. 

Heavyweight  half-hose, generally 
speaking, are slow.  Silk-and-rayon 
50c. numbers were reported in good 
demand. One knitter said this line was 
among his best-sellers for the season. 
The same producer said his turnover 
in lightweight men’s hose was 30% 
ahead of last season. He also noted a 
growing desire among stores for mixed 
He said he was 
packing sometimes as many as eight 
or nine designs in each box of half- 
hose, and found this system to be 
popular among the stores. This method 
of packing permits the store to acquire 
a wide range of designs, without plac- 
ing a big order, and thus facilitates the 
task of making an attractive counter 
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There was little change in the 
women’s hosiery market during the 
week. The producers of “bare-leg” 


numbers said orders were coming in at 
a good pace. The warm spell of the 
last week-end brought much encourage- 
ment to this branch of the industry, and 
was expected to stimulate retail interest 
in the “bare-leg” novelty. The summer 
anklet lines were moving fairly well, 
knitters said. 


Spirited Call For 


Children’s “Sun-suits” 





Novelty Bathing-Suit Line Moving 
Well, Knitters Say — Rayon 
Sweater Outfit Increasing 


Jobbers and retailers continued ac- 
tive buying of fancy sweater goods and 
bathing-suits through the current week. 
One feature was the increased call for 
children’s “sun-suits.” This line, which 
made its debut last summer, and proved 
a sensational best-seller, may duplicate 
that performance this season, certain 
knitters think. Several producers said 
they were hard put to fill orders in the 
children’s “sun-suit” lines; one firm 
was reported to be six weeks behind in 
deliveries. It was pointed out that this 
did not means much, as the season is 
early, but the same firm is pushing pro- 
duction in an effort to catch up before 
the real rush for summer numbers 
begins. 

Children’s “sun-suits” sold only in- 
differently well, up to a fortnight ago, 
and there was some uncertainty as to 
the prospects. During the past ten 
days, however, the jobbing trade and 
the retailers too have placed early 
orders for these lines. The women’s 
“sun-suit” line—that is, the garment 
with the deeply-cut back which permits 
exposure to the sun’s rays—also has 
picked up somewhat, though this line 
as yet shows no promise of equalling 
the call for children’s “sun-suits.” 

Consumption of rayon in the fancy 
sweater field appears to be on the in- 
crease. One producer this week told 
of a sharp demand for a new number, 
a women’s slipover, made of 60% rayon 
and 40% cotton. This number sells to 
jobbers at $7.75 a dozen, to retail at 
$1 a garment. 

It was commented that there is a 
steadily growing demand for rayon 
sweater goods, and knitters are watch- 
ing this field more closely than ever, 
with a view to developing profitable 
volume business. One of the big 
features about rayon sweaters is that 
the use of the chemical fiber makes 
possible very attractive color effects, 
which cannot be achieved in certain 
other mixtures. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





Thieves Loot Underwear Mill of 
Flat Lock Machine Equipment 


Thieves recently stripped the Buck 
Underwear Company, Phoenixville, Pa., 
of all of their flat lock machines (seven 
machines). In addition to the ma- 
chines, the thieves secured the leases out 
of the office safe. Nothing else in the 
mill was taken. The numbers of five 
of these machines were: 3503—8142— 
8672—8724—9175. There was no rec- 
ord of the other two machines. 

As there is a constant demand for 
second hand flat lock machines, these 
can be easily disposed of by the thieves. 
It may be that before disposing of these 
machines the numbers will be changed 
by adding one or more numbers either 
in front or back of the number. 


New Line Run-Resisting Rayon 
Underwear Offered 


A new line of men’s and women’s 
non-run and run-resisting rayon shorts 
and women’s pajama ensembles has been 
introduced by the Walser Mfg. Co., 
Clifton, Mass. The pajamas, which 
come in four colors, purple, orange, 
blue and rose, feature the ombre note, 
shading from light to deep tones with 
contrasting appliqué trimming. The ac- 
companying coolie coats are of the 
deeper color banded with the light shade. 

The men’s shorts, which come in 
green and white and blue and white 
stripes are fashioned from a specially 
constructed fabric and are guaranteed 
not to run. The women’s shorts feature 
the front yoke and the ballet bloomer as 
well as the straight running trunk. 
These are accompanied by matching 
brassieres and come in either pastel 
stripes or plain colors. 


New Line of Sun Tan Silks 
Offered by Cheney Bros. 


The importance of matching the ap- 
parel to the sunburned complexion was 
again stressed by Cheney Brothers, 
recently, in offering a new line of 25 
summer tan colors, in silks. These 
shades were especially chosen to har- 
monize with certain types of complexion 
when sunburned, it was explained. The 
firm distributed a chart showing which 
shades were becoming to the tanned 
blonde, the tanned brunette and the 
tanned woman of medium complexion. 
The silks were shown at the Cheney 
salesrooms, Madison avenue and 34th 
St., New York City, and the showing 
was attended by a representative crowd 
of buyers, cutters and stylists. 


Trade Practice Conference in 
Upholstery Field 


Manufacturers of upholstery textile 
products have been authorized to hold a 
trade practice conference with the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission in the near fu- 
ture, probably in Philadelphia. 

Unfair commercial practices said to 
exist in the industry will be discussed. 
Particular efforts will be made to define 
the term “mohair” so that there will be 
no mistake as to what is and what is 
not mohair. 

Other practices thus far proposed for 
discussion are: Price discrimination, 
misbranding, fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion, sale of goods below cost, piracy of 





patterns or designs, false invoicing, dis- 
continuance of allowances or discounts 
on samples, and minimum standards of 
mohair construction. 

Commissioner C. W. Hunt will pre- 
side at the conference. 

Percentages of the entire industry 
covering the production of three fabrics, 
as represented by the applicant group, 
are as follows: Mohair, approximately 
99% based on both numbers and pro- 
duction; cotton pile fabrics, approxi- 
mately 85% based on numbers and pro- 


duction; and tapestry, approximately 
43% based on numbers and 52% based 


on production. 


Retailers Aid “Sports Silk Week” 





Spun Silk Promotional Event 


Gets 


NATIONAL silk piece goods sell- 
ing event, in which 122 department 
stores, located in every state in the 
union, will cooperate, has been arranged 
by the Spun Silk Research Committee. 
This is the first time in the silk in- 
dustry that a national selling event has 
been undertaken through a_ powerful 
group of the leading Department Stores 
in 122 cities all over the country. The 
Spun Silk Research Committee is stress- 
ing the selling angle, rather than fashion 
promenades. However, each of the 122 
stores will display dresses made by the 
Spun Silk Research Committee from 
spun silk fabrics now being featured by 
16 leading silk weavers cooperating with 
the committee. The following weaver 
are associated with the Spun Silk Re- 
search Committee in this National 
Sports Silk Week: Cheney Bros., Cor- 
ticelli Silk Co., B. Edmund David Co., 
Duplan Silk Corp., Empire Silk Co., 
C. G. Aschmann & Co., General Silk 
Corp., Hess Goldsmith & Co., H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., J. A. Migel, Inc., 
A. S. Rosenthal & Co., Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co., Stehli Silk Corp., L. & E. 
Stirn, Susquehagna Silk Mills and L. O. 
Thompson Co. 


Wide Variety of Fabrics 


Fabrics for “Sports Silk Week” in- 
clude plain and printed Shantungs, a 
wide variety of unusual striped broad 
cloths, printed satins for beach wear, 
spun silk crepes, silk broadcloths, sev- 
eral unusual, silk pique constructions, 
combinations of spun silk and wool in 
interesting printed patterns, and several 
new rough weaves. 

In its letter to the committee, Vogue 
states that these fabrics have been seen 
in French dressmakers’ collections, both 
in Paris and in New York and that 
emphasis has been placed on these spun 
silk fabrics. They also state that wash- 
able silks of dull lustre are particularly 
appropriate for “Sports Silk Week.” 

Harper’s Bazar stated to the com- 
mittee that Miss Majorie Howard who 
covered the recent Paris openings in the 
April issue of Harper’s Bazar, advised 
that spun silk fabrics of the type being 
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Nation-wide 


Backing 


featured during “Sports Silk Week” 
were worn by smartly dressed Paris 


women, and were also prominent at 
Palm Beach. 


Pattern Companies Aid 


The Spun Silk Research Committee 
has the cooperation of the following 
four pattern companies, each of which 
is contributing special promotion mate- 
rial for “Sports Silk Week,’—Vogue, 
McCall’s, Butterick, and Pictorial Re- 
view. Lord & Taylor of New York; 
Abraham & Straus of Brooklyn; Jordan 
Marsh & Co. of Boston; Marshall Field 
& Co. of Chicago; Halle Bros. of Cleve- 
land, are among the first stores in the 
United States to stage “Sports Silk 
Week.” 

Stores in the rest of the 122 cities will 
stage their “Sports Silk Week” events 
during the remainder of April and May, 
and the first part of June. Each city 
has the privilege of choosing its own 
date. The committee is working with 
only one store in each city. 


Event to Be Broadcast 


Stores throughout the country are 
broadcasting this event by radio, staging 
fashion shows and are also using large 
newspaper advertising to feature this 
event. Attractive four-color Sports Silk 
Week mailing announcements have been 
issued by various Department Stores 
inviting customers to see the Sports Silk 
fashion show. Garments made from 
spun silk fabrics will be shown in the 
silk department on manikins who will 
answer questions concerning fabrics 
and patterns used in the making of 
these garments. 

“Sports Silk Week” has already re- 
sulted in a remarkable stimulation of 
interest in the silk piece goods depart- 
ment in every one of the 122 stores 
selected for the event. Stylists, mer- 
chandise managers and buyers from 
every state in the United States have 
already been to the Spun Silk Research 
Committee’s showroom in New York, to 
personally inspect the wide range of 
spun silk fabrics being offered for 
“Sports Silk Week.” 
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Big Cottons Output Since Jan. | 


E.T. Pickard Makes Interesting 


Comparison with Census Years 


EFERRING to the figures showing 

the production of cotton goods dur- 
ing 1927 which were recently released 
by the Bureau of the Census, Edward T. 
Pickard, Chief of the Textile Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, makes 
the following interestly deductions and 
observations : 

“The production of goods over 12-in. 
in width was approximately 8,980,000,- 
000 sq.yds. in 1927 compared with 
7 742,000,000 sq.yds. in 1925, 8,264,000,- 
000 sq.yds. in 1923, and 6,703,000,000 
sq.yds. in 1921. The production in 
1927, therefore, exceeds by almost 
three-quarters of a billion square yards 
the previous highest output in the his- 
tory of the industry. The average mill 
price per yard in 1927 was 13.18c. com- 
pared with 16.08c. in 1925 or a decline 
of 18%. The average weight in vards 
per pound in 1927 was 3.69 compared 
with 3.74 in 1925. The average price 
per pound of goods was 48.64c. in 1927, 
compared with 60.12c. in 1925. For 
the year the average daily price of mid- 
dling raw cotton in New York was 
17.5c. in 1927 compared with 23.6c. in 
1925. 

“Some conspicuous changes took 
place in the 1927 production with re- 
spect to the quantities of some classes 
of goods. For example, there were con- 
siderable increases in the production of 
osnaburgs, sheetings, drills, denims, 
napped fabrics, towels and towelings, 
tobacco cloths and print cloths, while 
declines were noted in sheets and pillow 
cases, pillow tubing, lawns, nainsooks 
and cambrics, twills and sateens, ging- 
hams and cotton shirtings. 


Fewer Spindles in 1927 than 1925 


“In July 1925 there were 37,929,000 
spindles in place, compared with 36,- 
696,000 in July 1927, a decline of 1,233,- 
000. Active spindles in 1925 averaged 
35,032,000 compared with 34,410,000 in 
1927, a decline of 622,000 active spin- 
dles. Spindle hours and percentage of 
activity since 1923 were as follows: 


; Spindle Per Cent of 

Year Hours Activity 
1923 99, 508,000,000 98.9 
Peet an ates seca 80,275,000,000 78.5 
1925 94,600,000,000 92.9 
PS Pees Sasa aleve 97,029,000,000 95.4 
la. SRA eee 104,450,000,000 104.7 
>) ee ae ee .  92,749,0000,00 95.5 
1929 (2 month average) 8,723,287,000 bt.5 


“Although the smaller amount of cot- 
ton consumed, lessened spindle activity, 
and poor cotton textile business during 
1928 indicates that an overproduction 
of goods occurred during the year 1927, 
the early months in 1929 point to an 
even greater activity and production of 
goods than for the similar months in 
1927, 

“For the months of January and Feb- 


ruary in 1927 compared with the same 
months for 1929 the following statistics 
emphasize this point: 


1927 1929 
Jan. & Feb Jan. & Feb 
Cotton consumed (bales) 1,192,755 1,266,487 
Percentage of activity 104.25 100.%3 


Average monthly 
spindle hours 


8,397,000,000 8,723,000,000 


“Cotton consumed during the census 
vear since 1923 was as follows in bales: 


bos 6,521,000 1927. 7,405,000 
1925 433,000 1928 6,576,000 
“Although 1928 was not a census 


year, the cotton consumption figures in- 
dicate a considerable lessened activity 
from 1927. While, of course, cotton 
consumed during the months of Janu- 
ary and February, 1929, cannot be con- 
sidered as a basis for the assumption 
that consumption will continue at the 
same rate, it is nevertheless interesting 
to note that the consumption during 
those two months of 1929 was at the 
rate of approximately 7,600,000 bales 
per year. 


Production in 1927 Excessive 


“That production of goods in 1923 
and 1927 was considerably in excess of 
consumption is clearly indicated by the 
statistics for the years 1924 and 1928. 
For example, there were well over 19,- 
000,000,000 fewer spindle hours or 20% 
less activity in 1924 compared with 
1923. In 1928 there were 12,000,000,- 
000 fewer spindle hours or a lessened 
activity of approximately 10% com- 
pared with 1927. For the first two 
months of 1929 the industry was run- 
ning at over 111% of single shift capac- 
ity, or, as has been pointed out previ- 
ously, at a higher rate than for the same 
months in 1927 and at a rate which 
compares with 104.7% average for the 
whole year of 1927. 

“If we assume that goods produced 
during January and February of 1929 
were of the same average weight in 
yards per pound as those produced in 
1927, the consumption of cotton during 
January and February indicates that 
there were turned out over 1,536,000,- 
000 sq.yds. of goods or about 30,725,000 
sq.yds. for each working day in Janu- 
ary and February, 1929. 


Comparison of Margins 


“If from the total mill value of cotton 
goods, yarns for sale, thread, etc., pro- 
duced in 1927, we deduct the total of 
payments for wages, raw materials, mill 
supplies, fuel and purchased power, 
there remains available for salaries, 
rent, depreciation, insurance, selling ex- 
penses, taxes, interest and all other such 
items of expense together with possible 
profits a sum equivalent to 9.57c. per 
pound of products in 1927 against 9.93c. 
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This 


per pound of products in 1925. 
means that for each pound of products 
in 1927 there was one-third of a cent or 
3.6% less money than in 1925, available 
to meet all such expenses and provide 
for possible profits.” 


Night Shift Figures From S. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—That night 
work in the cotton mills of South 
Carolina is a potent economic factor 
is reflected in statistics and figures 
gleaned from the annual report of the 
South Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Industries for 1928, 
and the monthly report of the U. S. 
3ureau of the Census on “Activity in 
the Cotton Spinning Industry for Jan- 
uary, 1929,” as applied to South 
Carolina : 

Active spindles in operation, month 
of January, 1929, day shift: 5,516,424. 

Active spindles in operation, month of 
January, 1929, night shift: 3,035,442. 

Estimated number men employed dur- 
ing January, 1929, night shift: 18,876. 

Estimated number women employed 
during January, 1929, night shift: 9,724. 

Total number operatives, night shift, 
during January, 1929: 28,600. 

Estimated annual payroll for night 
shift, based on operations for January, 
1929: $17,265,232.45. 

Estimated annual consumption of cot- 
ton by night shift, based on operations 
for January, 1929: 435,687 bales. 


Style and Stabilization to 
Be Discussed in St. Louis 


On April 17 there will be held in St. 
Louis the first Mississippi Valley Man- 
ufacturers and Wholesalers Conference 
for the purpose of discussing the in- 
fluence of style, color, design, mer- 
chandising and distribution in the sta- 
bilization of industry. 

The Conference is under the auspices 
of a group of manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, in cooperation with the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Belber Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This concern, manufacturers of 
full-fashioned hosiery, has denied the 
report that the Robinson Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia, has acquired an interest in 
their plant. An official of the Belber 
company states this is not true and they 
are operating and will continue to oper- 
ate under the same management and 
along the same lines as heretofore. The 
only change they are making, according 
to this officer, is the installation of new 
equipment which will allow them to pro- 
duce dip-dyed hosiery as well as their 
former ingrain lines. Robinson Hosiery 
Mills will neither confirm nor deny the 
report that they are interested in the 
selber business. An officer of the 
Robinson firm states the only report 
they will confirm at this time is the fact 
that they have bought the plant and 
machinery of the Philadelphia Knitting 
Mills Co., Inc., and they will move their 
main offices to that location in the near 
future, maintaining their present plant 
as a branch. 
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Slow Cotton Goods 
Trading This Week 


Colored Goods Sales Maintain 


Fair Average—Sheeting 
Dull Again 


With little incentive furnished by the 
raw cotton market, plus a seasonal lull, 
usually apparent at this time of the 
year, cotton goods sales fell to a low 
point last week. Wash goods and rayon- 
decorated shirtings have been the ex- 
ception, but even here there is a notice- 
able let-down from the high levels of 
activity registered during the pre- 
Easter period. 

Labor disturbances in the south as- 
sumed a more serious aspect, but as yet 
there is little or no effect apparent in the 
cotton goods market. What the ultimate 
results will be, no one knows. The lost 
production, if the strikes continue for 
any length of time, will be quickly felt 
in some quarters, while in others, con- 
siderable yardage could be taken from 
the market without being detrimental. 

Prices on some items, usually the 
staple print cloths and sheetings, have 
receded until they are now } to 4c. 
below the recent highs. The selling 
houses generally regard the let-down as 
seasonal and temporary, pointing out at 
the same time the continuance of con- 
sumer interest. Printers and converters 
have deferred purchases of gray goods, 
but at the same time are busy keeping 
up with the demand for finished fabrics. 
The automobile trade is active and re- 
ports show that this industry does not 
contemplate any curtailment of pro- 
duction during the next quarter, making 
a favorable factor in the potential con- 
sumption of cotton goods. 

Print Cloths: Print cloth sales were 
small during the week, although some 
sellers stated that they would have sold 
more goods if they had been in a posi- 
tion to give prompt or nearby delivery. 








Cotton Goods Quotations 


Apr. 10 Apr. 3 Apr. 11 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 20. 65c 20. 45¢ 20. 20c 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 5he 5ic 54-6¢ 
384-in.,64x60, 5.35 7ic 7ic 7}-7ic 
39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 82-83c 83-84c ataole 
39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 93c 92-9Ic 93-9jc 
39 -in.,80x80, 4.00 10}-10fc Ofe 103-Ile 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in.,56x60,4.00 8§-83c 83-84c 82-8ic 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 103c 104-108e 10§-10%c 
37 -in.,48x48, 4.00 8}-8i¢ 81-8ic 7ic 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in.,72x80, 4.70 81-83c Bie 9c 
364-in.,64x60,5.75  7}-7ice 7ic 74-7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. Ile 11-1 le Ile 
Denims, 2.20 ..... 17c 17c 18c 
Tickings, 8o0z..... 22-234c¢ 22-23}¢ 21-22}c 
Standard prints. . . 94c Ike 9c 
-astern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... Ilbe ll}e 10}e 


FABRICS 


Even this, it was felt, would not have 
materially increased the yardage turn- 
over. 

Sheetings: Since a heavy bag trade 
buying during the first part of March, 
sheetings have slipped back in the old 
groove, both as to prices and sales. 
Prices are now back to where they were 
before the spurt, and orders as usually 
small, 

Colored Goods: Ginghams, cham- 
brays and flannels seem to be the colored 
goods leaders. The general situation 
in this branch of the market is con- 
sidered to be strong. Export sales have 
been large and certain houses have re- 
ported good ticking sales in the south- 
ern territory. Cutters-up are using good 
quantities of ginghams, many stating 
that this is the first time in several sea- 
sons that they have done any garment 
manufacturing using this material. 

Part Wool Blankets: The Farish Co., 
selling agents for the Arnco Mills an- 
nounced the withdrawal of part wool 
blankets as they are sold up for the 
rest of the year. That the blanket busi- 
ness has shaped up much better than 
was generally expected at the outset of 
the season, is evidenced by the with- 
drawel from the market of one of the 
largest producers. 





Spring Brings Call 
For Light Colors 


Sudden Need for Grays Catches 
Clothiers Unaware — Golden 
Fleece Pageant at Chicago 





A spirited demand for light grays ex- 
isted in the New York wool goods mar- 
ket last week. As long ago as last fall, 
many sellers predicted that this would 
be the case. At that time they con- 
tended buyers were making a mistake 
when they placed all their eggs in the 
dark colored basket. Easter always 
brings a demand for typical springtime 
colors, but this fact was more or less 
ignored by the clothing trade. This lack 
of foresight has been engendered no 
doubt by present-day methods of oper- 
ating, whereby buyers wait for the de- 
mand and then cover, rather than fore- 
seeing the demand and then being ready 
for it. Buyers have been so concerned 
with the call for medium aid dark col- 
ors that they suddenly found themselves 
short of tans, grays, etc., with which to 
meet this sudden springing up of a new 
demand. 

Deliveries of sample yardages of fall 
lines have been a pressing point re- 
cently. Buyers have been much put out 
in many instances as they are anxious 
to get their men on the road at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

It was stated that the tailors-to-the- 
trade have placed orders in good vol- 
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ume, in fact some quarters were ex- 
tremely satisfied, and felt that this 
business was bigger than ever. 

The Pageant of the Golden Fleece 
opened at Chicago the beginning of the 
current week and from all reports, went 
over even bigger than it did in New 
York. The pageant was accepted whole- 
heartedly by the mid-western city and 
great interest was manifested by the 
local retailers and garment manufactur- 
ing concerns, as well as the large pack- 
ing houses. The latter have a stake in 
the wool goods industry due to large de- 
partments handling pulled wools. 


Warm Spell Helps 
Summer Broadsilks 





Active Interest Shown by Cutters, 
Though Actual Buying is 
Limited 


The broadsilk market reported a 
quickening of interest in summer fa- 
brics this week, due mainly to the 
exceptionally warm weather which pre- 
vailed in the Atlantic States. No great 
rush of business was reported, but cut- 
ters and retailers visited the showrooms 
in considerable numbers, and made ac- 
tive inquiries. They sampled the sum- 
mer chiffons and placed a fair amount 
of orders on certain of these lines. The 
demand was for spot shipment in most 
instances. Large floral designs were 
preferred, and there was a distinct trend 
toward the season’s pastel shades. 

In the New York market, mill repre- 
sentatives believed that the demand had 
definitely turned toward summer fa- 
brics. It is thought that chiffons will 
be particularly popular; early ordering 
for summer shows a strong turn toward 
chiffons, factors reported. Fabric pro- 
ducers expect the summer business to 
increase slowly from now on. 

A fair amount of spring reordering 
was done, the chief print fabrics sell- 
ing steadily all week. However, spring 
business is on the wane. 

Voiles: Summer voiles have started 
auspiciously, with active call for red, 
green, and subdued shades. Mostly spot 
orders. 

Chiffons and Georgettes: 
interest in summer 
toward large florals. Georgettes slow. 

Crepes: Fair reorders on popular 
spring numbers, but call is slackening. 

Silk Situation at a Glance :—Propuc- 
TION: Steady increase in summer chiffon 
output; minor production of spring 
goods. Slight surplus on certain summer 
lines. 

Stocks: Spring stock low, with mod- 
erate demand. Summer stocks good; 
demand growing. 

SENTIMENT: Confident. 
as important summer line. 


Growing 
chiffons; trend 


See chiffon 
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le — _ | | R. 8, DICKSON & CO. 

$68 Sewing Machine | a 

385 , 515 Wilder Bldg. 40 Exchange Place ‘ 
| Head | Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 


Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold Outright 


or on Commission. 





J. H. Lane & Co. 


Cord and Tire Fabrics | | 
Enamelling Duck and Wide Drill | 
Sheeting and Osnaburg | 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 323 S. Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Stronger ball and socket 
needle bar screw—taper 
adjustable arm—hardened 
steel tapered arm stud— 
no wonder it’s so popular! 


INSMORE 
MFG. CO. 


SALEM, MASS. 





J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


We Know Virginia 
Ou engineering and construction 


experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin 
ion, Our experience Is at your service. 
A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


Specialists Over 16 Years in 


== DIRECT MOTOR SERVICE 
~ TEXTILE COST METHODS 
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Making Following Day Deliveries Between 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, 
Providence, Springfield, Boston 
45 FAST TRUCKS $25,000 INSURANCE ON EACH 
CALL THE NEAREST TERMINAL 


New Haven 46 Minor St. Boston: 80 Boylston St. 
Phone: 3-0707-8-9 Phones: Hancock 7017-7023 
New York: 312 Eleventh Ave. SE eae ot. 
Ph J ; 3 ~57 : 
hone: Lackawanna 2393 Providence: 376 Richmond St. 
Philadelphia: Phone: Plantation 8288 
Lawrence and Wood Sts. Waterbury: 37 Phoenix Ave. 
Phones: Market 2464-Main 1107 Phone: 22 


Rates Cheerfully Given 


FLORIO FORWARDING CO. 


Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 
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More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
U. S. are operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 









Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 
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Record Textile Stock Sales 





Pacific Sells Above Exchange Price— 
Lamport Buys Block of Lawton Mills 


Boston, April 10. 

HE offering and sale of 61,000 

shares of textile securities by trustees 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 7% notes 
of 1933 was the feature of today’s 
auctions and represented the largest 
block of textile securities ever trans- 
ferred at these sales. The attendance 
was but little larger than usual, yet the 
bidding for the 40,000 shares of Pacific 
Mills offered brought out keen compe- 
tition between S. C. Lamport, of the 
Lamport Manufacturers Supply Co., 
New York City, and Hutchins & Park- 
inson, local bankers. The latter were 
the successful bidders at 414 for the 
block, but Lamport’s final bid of 413 
was only a second too late. The stock 
had been quite active on the local ex- 
change for the last two days at 304, and 
following the auctions it rose to a high 
of 34, but closed at 32, or an advance of 
1} points for the week. This block of 
stock represented 10% of the Pacific 
Mills total capitalization. As of Dec. 31 
the corporation had net quick assets 
equal to $38.33 a share and book value 
of plant equal to $120 a share. 

Mr. Lamport stated later that he still 
had the 40,000 shares of Pacific, “despite 
claims to the contrary” and he is going 
to fight for them if there is a contest. 

The other collateral securing Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co.’s notes that was 
offered included 13,000 shares of Lan- 
caster common that sold at $1 a share, 
6,000 of Lawton Mills Corp. that went 
for 654 a share, 1,300 Roxbury Carpet 
common that sold at 74 a share and 
1,000 New England Southern common 
that sold at $1,275 for the lot. 


Lamport Buys Lawton Stock 


S. C. Lamport was the purchaser of 
the block of 6,000 shares of Lawton 
Mills Corp. at 654, the bidding  start- 
ing at 60 and there being comparatively 
little competition. This was a decline 
of 112 points from the last previous 
public sale. The bidding for 557 addi- 
tional shares of Lawton stock offered 
later was much more keen, although 
this also started at 60. The block was 
finally taken by Mr. Lamport at 814. 
The fact that Mr. Lamport was the pur- 
chaser of Ashland Cotton Co. stock for 
the Loring group is responsible for the 
rumor that the United Manufacturers 
& Merchants, Inc.. is seeking control 
of the Lawton Mills Corp., but a ma- 
jority of the latter stock has been held 
for years by President John Portous 
of that company and interests associated 
with him. Unquestionably, the Lawton 


would fit in nicely with either the Lor- 
ing group or the Berkshire Associates. 
Mr. Lamport stated he bought the Law- 
ton mill tor “S. C. Lamport” and that 
the mill’s management and policies will 
be continued. 


Other Notable Sales 


The first auction transaction in Berk- 
shire Associates common involved 300 
shares that were sold today at 38. 
There was active competition for 161 
shares of Nashua common that sold at 
434 to 444 and a net advance of 34 
points. Whitman Mills at 18} scored 
an advance of 1} points. Naumkeag 
was unchanged at 130, but Pepperell at 
99 was down 1 point, West Point at 
1291 was off 34 points and Farr Alpaca 
at 101 was off 11 points. Other than 
the activity in Pacific the only notable 
textile feature of transactions on the 
local exchange this week was a decline 
of 34 points in Amoskeag bonds to 834 
and continued firmness of Bigelow- 
Hartford common, which holds its new 
high of 105. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers 


Directors of the United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc. (the Loring com- 
bine), have voted to offer to stock- 
holders of record April 12, 1929, 60,000 
additional common stock voting trust 
certificates at $25, in the ratio of one 
new certificate for every five then held. 
Prior to this offering 300,000 of these 
voting trust certificates were outstand- 
ing. The $1,500,000 thus to be acquired 
will be used, it is reported, to take care 
of the remainder of the financing of 
mills recently purchased or under option 
in the North and South. 

Much interest has been shown among 
both cotton dealers ayd manufacturers 
as to the methods that may be emploved 
by United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., in handling their cotton buying, 
and this has now been disclosed in part 
by the appointment of Thomas J. Foley, 
of Foley, Rogerson & Shaw, cotton 
brokers, New Bedford. Mass., as man- 
ager of the company’s cotton buving 
department. Mr. Foley has the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent all-around 
cotton man with expert knowledge of 
the raw material itself, as well as of its 
merchandising and financing. He will 
commence his new duties next week and 
all of the cotton buying and classing for 
the company will be under his immediate 
supervision. For a mill organization as 
large as the United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers promises to be there are 
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almost as great opportunities for the in- 
troduction of economies, efficiencies and 
the expanding of profits in cotton buy- 
ing as there are in the merchandising 
end, particularly if the head of the de- 
partment works in close cooperation 
with the manufacturing heads, selects 
the cotton most suited for each class of 
work and takes up the bulk of his pur- 
chases in the South. An average sav- 
ing over the usual methods of buying of 
not less than $5 a bale is possible, and 
this for a company that will use as many 
bales annually as United Merchants & 
Manufacturers will go far toward pay- 
ing dividends on the invested capital. 


Durham Hosiery Earnings 


The Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
report for the year ended Dec. 31 last, 
profits after depreciation, interest, etc., 
of $67,457, as compared with $100,567 
in 1927. The 1927 net was after de- 
preciation, interest and other charges, 
but before preferred dividends on sub- 
sidiaries; since then the company has 
eliminated preferred stock obligations 
in subsidiary companies. After radical 
write-offs, including $2,446,444 in prop- 
erty values, the company showed a 
profit and loss deficit of $4,562,822. 


Co. Bonds 


of 64% serial 


Fairforest Finishing 


An issue of $600,000 
bonds of the Fairforest Finishing Co., 
which is erecting a large bleachery near 
Spartanburg, S. C., has been placed on 
the market, the Bankers Trust Co., New 
York City, being trustee for the issue. 
All of the $400,000 issue of the common 
stock of the company outstanding has 
been taken by the Arcadia Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., the Mills Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C., and Reeves Bros., dry goods 
commission merchants, New York City. 
The two mills mentioned have contracts 
with the company guaranteeing to sup- 
ply cloth equal to at least 85% of their 
production. The officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: President, M. R. 
Reeves, New York Citv; treasurer, 
H. A. Ligon, Spartanburg, S. C.; vice- 
president, J. M. Reeves, New York 
City; secretary, C. M. Lindsay, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. The officers with W. P. 
Ligon, Spartanburg, S. C, and A. M. 
Kerr of New York City are the direc- 
tors. James Brown, formerly manager 
of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Bleachery, 
has been engaged as general manager. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘* Public Sale” are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
ee ae 67} 68 72 
rT 47 aes awe 
na 17 oe , 
Androscoggin............. 70 40 70 
PII, ooo 0c coco wena 324 31 33 
MR hoc ct ache desies oe 145 149 
(Continued on page 124) 
(2447) 123 
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Berkshire Cot............ 108 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ 105 
| aa 135 
INS wicis ids Gils tn So a 70 
EMIS. ns wacko wee 99 
ee errr ee 101 
OO” ae 53 
Hamilton Woolen......... 514 
Hill. . nance b akon 22 
Ipswich, pfd.. Cie swans 48} 
Ipswich, com............. 55c. 
RN Ci Sn iic asicae ss are 67} 
eer 185} 
Merrimack, com........... 1703 
Nashua, com............. 43} 
Nashua, pfd.............. 87 
NS caw smaswwn se 130 
N. E. So., pfd 70c 
ans sake newb akwe 39 
| EGS eee eee 32 
ee weet 99 
Plymouth Cordage........ 71% 
AEA te REA 14 


72 


120 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following 


sales of textile shares 


were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price 
40,000 Pacific....... 100 41} 
13,000 Lancaster, com..... 100 1 
6,000 Lawton MillsCorp.. 100 654 
1,300 Roxbury Carpet, 
RE ai rise sa 100 7} 
— N.E.Southern,com. ... $1,275 lot 
10 Dwight....... 25 123 
300 Berkshire Associates, 
RT aah da ah. p ee ; 38 
161 Nashua, com....... 100 443-43} 
20 Tremont & Suffolk.. 100 33 
100 Whitman.......... 100 18} 
557 Lawton Mills Corp. 100 814 
81 National Fabric, 
Bc cakanesues 100 10 
10 Farr Alpaca.. . . 100 101 
2 Dartmouth, com.... 100 76 
4 Pepperell. ... iw. 99 
5 Dartmouth, pfd 100 803 
16 Harmony, com . 100 33 
85 Naumkeag. . 100 1303-130 
38 West Point 100 129} 


62,689 Total 





Change 
+ 108 
—I1} 


| 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks quoted by 


R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, N.C.) 


Acme Spinning Co.... . 
Am. Yarr & Processing Co. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. . 
Arrow Mills. . ee 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par $25)... 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% pfd 
China Grove Cotton Mills 

Clara Mfg. Mie cys axe eine 
Climax Spinning Co... 

Clover Mills. . oy 

Crescent Spinning Co. 

Dixon Mills...... 

Durham Hosiery, 7%, pfd. 

Durham Hosiery ‘‘B”’ 
Eastern Mfg. Co.... 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 5 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, pfd 
Globe Yarn Miils (N. C.) ; 
Gray Mfg. Co... 

Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co 

Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7%, pfd 
Henrietta, 7% pfd.... ; 
Imperial Yarn Mills 

Jennings Cotton Mills 

Linford Mills 

Locke Cotton Mills Co.. 

Lola Mfg. Co.......... 

Majestic Mfg. Co 

Mansfield Mills er 
Mooresville Cotton Mills pais 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, -. 
Myers Mill.... : 

National Yarn Mill. 

Parkdale Mills ae 

Perfection Spinning Co 

Ranlo Mfg. Co 

Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co 

Roanoke Mins, 734° 0, Ist pfd 
Roanoke Mills, 8%, 2nd pfd 
Rosemary, 74%, pid 

Rowan Cotton Muls Co 

Seminole Cotton Mills Co 

Sterling Spinning Co 

Stowe Spinning Co 

Victory Yarn Mills Co 

Winget Yarn Miils Co 

Wiscasset Mills Co 
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112 
101 
40 


13 
102 
60 


185 
103 


"80 
130 
99 
98 
99 


"40 
40 
215 


Asked 
97 


Inactive Week for Southern 


Mill Shares 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


cotton mill 


Dickson & Co. 


previous week. 





April 


6—No 
changes of importance were made dur- 
ing the last week in the list of southern 
stocks according to the 
weekly summary as prepared by R. S. 
The average in bid 
price of 25 most active stocks closed at 
97.80 as compared with 97.84 for the 


Southern Textile Stocks 


(By A. M. Law & Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Abbeville Cotton Mills. . 
Anderson Cotton Mills 
Arcade Cotton Mills. . 
Arcadia Mills........ 
Arcadia Mills, pfd.... . 

Arkwright Mills...... 

Augusta Factory, Ga. 
Avondale Mills, Ala. . 
Beaumong Mfg. Co.. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd 
Belton Mills......... 
Belton Mills, pfd..... 
Bibb Mfg. Co.. ‘ 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% ‘pid eta: 
Brandon Corp., A....... ; 

Brandon Corp., B..... ‘ 

Brandon Corp., pfd. . 

Calhoun Mills. . 

Chadwick- Hoskins Co. (Par, $25) 

Chesnee Mills. . 5 

Chiquola Mfg. ans 

Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.. 

Coons BEES. GO... on sessecsc 

Clinton Cotton Mills...... 

Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga... 

Cowpens Mills........... 

D. E. Converse Co........ 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... 
Darlington — LORS oicwee ts 
Drayton Mills. . 

Dunean Mills. . é 

Dunean Mills, Pfd.. ; 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga. 

Easley Cotton Mills, pfd.. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.. 

Florence Mills........ j 

Florence Mills, pfd...... 

Gaffney Mfg. Co........ 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 

Glenwood Mills....... 

ee eee 

Gossett Mills. .. . a) 

Graniteville Mfg. Ga: . 

Greenwood Cotton Mills 
Grendel Mills... .. . 

Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, $50) 
Hamrick Mills. s 

Hartsville Cotton Mills. 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co , pid 
Inman Mills. . . 
Inman Mills, pfd..... 

Judson Mills, A pfd.. 

Judson Mills,B pfd. . 

King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 

Laurens Cotton Mills 

Limestone Cotton Mills 

Marion Mfg. Co., N. € 

Marlboro Mills ees 

Mills Mill, pfd.... 

Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd 

Monarch Mills... . 

Musgrove Cotton Mills 

Newberry Cotton Mills 

Ninety-Six Mills. .... 

Norris Cotton Mills.. 

Orr Cotton Mills... 

Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 

Pacolet Mfg. Co.. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co, pfd 

Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd 

Pelham 7 : 

Pockens Cotton Mills. 

Piedmont Mfg. Co...... 

Piedmont Print Works 

Pidemont Print Works, pfd 

Poe. F. W. Mfg. Co 

Riverside & Dan River Mills 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% ae 

Saxon Mills..... ee 

Sibley Mfg. Co. ,Ga ae 

Southern Ble: ache Pry.... 

Southern Bleachery, pfd. . 

Southern Franklin Process. . 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd 

Southern Worsted Corp., pfd 
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1175 
a 


Inc., 


-) 


Bid 
70 
107 
270 
103 
20 


Asked 
75 


VW 
70 


100 
30 
1120 


no —-OooO SuUos 
‘NO UN OoOK—w 


on: 
>w 





Barba BEG, v0. 06t ccs caves. ei <7 


Union-Buffalo Mills............%.... 59 61 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd.......... 1024 104 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd - poe ee 63 643 
Victor-Monaghan Co.. b ahgiuciatacen ss 92 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pid. Eine dha Soo a 115 es 
Wallace Mfg. Co. vee bi hte co 113 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Bias cree hte & 154 160 
ee cela Co laln a'b.s 5 anole Bix 45 60 
i eer a 105 eet 
Whitney Mig. rer oa 40 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co........... 125 135 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd....... 84 87 





Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations by G. M. Haffords & Co.) 


Bid Ask 
American Linen Co. pee erates sins t 
Algonquin Printing Co. RAL acme 325 ieee 
Arkwright Mills.. . ert dae rere aie 
ere PEE TOD... oo. ccs sc keewecic 22 26 
CS ne ic ie ose be nceee's ee ae cae 30 
Border City EN re eit a 10 


Chace Mills.. ieee ae 


Charlton Mills.................... Sit 95 
No kb wana eeuaes 10 aa 
Rs oy ay 5d a a ee be Os 14 
pace dae Wee aeoiness 40 
Flint Mills.. nr te 53 
Granite Mills (Com.).............. pee . 
Granite Mills (Prf'd.).............. Sears Se 
Oe OS Seer ree 124 130 
Laurel Lake Mills (Com.)...... ees 5 10 
sone Same Shee APrt'd)......-..- satel ici 
Lincoln Mfg. Co...... a eee ei 30 
Oe Eo “See CL eer 110 
Merchants Mfg. Co. BE cs th 28 wats 
Narragansett Mills................ ew 20 
ee SS Oe ae silt 
Parker Mills (Com.)... a snes 
Parker Mills (Prf'd.)............... 18 = 
NR od a cb e'd sus ouiees or 110 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co........... 5 8 
Sagamore Mfg. Co... ee %6 
I re Ne ales SKIS aa ge 7 12 
OS See are rn 3 7 
Stevens Mfg. De asc a te a 80 
Union Cotton Mfg es cel wee ce 52 


Wampanoag Mills. er 10 
Weetamoe Mills. 





Statesville Cotton Mills 
to Make Plushes 


The board of directors of The States- 
ville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., has 
authorized an issue of $40,000 7% pre- 
ferred stock for the purpose of financ- 
ing an expansion program. An ex- 
penditure of $75,000 to $100,000 in 
building and equipment is planned for 
the manufacture of cotton velour or 
cotton plush, for which there is a mar- 
ket in the furniture industry of the 
state. 

The concern is capitalized at $185,000 
and has 18,000 spindles engaged in the 
production of yarns that now go into the 
making of velour and plush. With the 
addition of looms, the plant will utilize 
much of this yarn in producing the 
finished fabric, according to F. B. 
Bunch, secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 


Cotton Production in Peru 
Has Doubled 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Cotton pro- 
duction in Peru has been doubled within 
the last nine years, according to ad- 
vices received here from the Peru- 
vian Minister of Development, Doctor 
Munoz. 

The soil and climate, he stated is 
particularly suited to the cultivation of 
cotton, and that with the modern trans- 
portation facilities which are being es- 
tablished, it will not be long before 
the cotton crop is further increased. 
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Carded Situation Improves 





Better Interest Displayed 
At Lower Price Level 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE are indications a number of 

manufacturers in this section be- 
lieve yarns are approaching a safe level 
and this is evidence in improvement in 
sales. Dealers handling both weaving 
and knitting yarns report a better in- 
terest in carded qualities than has been 
evident for almost a month. Sales are 
not large except in several of high grade 
underwear yarns which have called for 
amounts up to 100,000 Ib. Manufac- 
turers are taking fair sized amounts for 
delivery during the next eight weeks. 
Spinners are not sold ahead so well as 
during the last part of last year, weav- 
ing yarn spinners now having little 
more than enough orders to run them 
into the first of next month. 

With the exception of a small num- 
ber of spinners of high grade knitting 
yarns such spinners are in even greater 
need of forward business. There has 
been a sagging of yarn prices in ac- 
cordance with that in the raw material 
and in addition to that dealers here are 
not reluctant to cut commissions when 
there is the possibility of making a fair 


sized sale. Business in 2Us-2 warps has 
been transacted at the 36c. level for some 
time past although the lowest price 
spinners were willing to quote during 
recent weeks has been half cent or cent 
above. 


Carded Prices Easy 


Spinners are now quoting that count 
at 36c. to 364c. and sales are being made 
to mills at less than the lower figure, 
there being a fair call for such counts as 
16s, 20s and 24s, although there has 
been a decided improvement in the sit- 
uation of the finer numbers, 30s-2 warps 
for example having been in better de- 
mand than for a number of weeks. 
There was an accumulation of this count 
in dealers’ and spinners’ hands during 
the many weeks that count was inac- 
tive and recent reports show material 
progress has now been made in reduc- 
ing these stocks. 

Manufacturers in this section are ina 
fair position in respect to volume of 
business coming to hand, this being evi- 
dent from the fact that when a spinner 
or dealer is found willing to name them 


a price half cent under the lowest cur- 
rent a sale of large size results. It is 
possible to move a large amount of 
carded yarn at the present time if the 
seller is willing to sell the market short. 
While there is little disposition among 
mill buyers to speculate it is also ap- 
parent they do not look for any decided 
drop largely because of the strong sta- 
tistical position of cotton. 

Decline in sales during recent weeks 
has also been due to the fact buying by 
local manufacturers was heavy during 
the latter weeks of last year and the 
early part of the present. Manufac- 
turers are digesting these large pur- 
chases and it is now evident many of 
them are using the last of these con- 
tracts. For the present they are buy- 
ing in more of a hand-to-mouth fashion 
except where they find a seller willing to 
shade the market. Then both weavers 
and knitters will take large amounts. 
An example of this is seen in the state- 
ment of a large spinner that he could 
sell his mills for the next month or more 
if they would permit him to sell 20s-2 
warps, fair grade yarn, at 354c. 


Combed Yarns Quiet 


In the combed section of the market 
there is little new business, the same 
applying to processed yarns, there hav- 
ing been heavy buying during the last 
month on which they are now making 
deliveries. After that wave of buying 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 
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WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





combed spinners advanced prices sev- 
eral cents and these prices are current, 
although there has been comparatively 
little buying at the top as yet. A ma- 
jority of combed spinners are quoting 
on the basis of 70c. for 60s-2 and other 
counts in proportion, but manufac- 
turers claim they are able to obtain all 
the combed yarn they require at several 
cents under these figures, one stating he 
can buy all the 60s-2 he wishes at 664c. 

Mercerizers state they are receiving 
specifications on the large contracts that 
were booked just previous to the recent 
advance in their prices and they look for 
little important buying until larger 
quantities on these contracts have been 
delivered. Members of the Durene 
Association, composed of a number of 
the large processors, are taking steps to 
bring this new term for their processed 
yarns into prominence and for the 
present it is reported they will confine 
their efforts to aiding manufacturers of 
hosiery and underwear in bringing the 
new term to the attention of their cus- 
tomers. Later it is possible mercerizers 
will start a campaign which will attempt 
to bring this new term before consumers 
generally. 


New Mercerized Term 


For a time it was thought mercerizers 
would attempt a national advertising 
campaign which would place the new 
name of their yarns before consumers, 
combed spinners and mercerizers con- 
tributing to a general advertising fund. 
Plans for this have been dropped for the 
time being, according to reports in the 
trade, and it is believed mercerizers will 
first aid manufacturers in marking their 
goods with the new term and should 
this work out satisfactorily it is pos- 
sible the advertising campaign may 
later be decided upon by that group. 

Spinners of combed and mercerized 
yarns are in a more favorable position 
at this time than carded yarn spinners. 
The latter have little business ahead in 
many instances, while a majority of 
combed spinners and practically all pro- 
cessors are well sold ahead for a number 
of months with indications continued 
firmness in prices will continue for some 
time. This is the reverse of conditions a 
few months ago when combed spinners 
were selling for cost and carded spinners 
were booking the largest business for 
more than a year, the last quarter of 
last year being the best for many months 
with sellers in this section. 





Chattanooga Yarn Market 
Quiet 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— The local 
yarn market passed through another 
quiet period during the week ending 
April 6. There were no developments 
of interest reported by the local yarn 
brokers who are maintaining prices at 
the previous level. 

Thrown silk in the double extra grade 





is being quoted at around $5.80 with 
rayon in the 150 denier size at $1.30. 
In the mercerized yarns 60s-2 is offered 
at 87c., 20s-2 at 65c., and 80s-2 at $1.12. 

In carded cones, 10s are offered at 
33 to 34c. and 354 to 364c. for 20s. 
Eighteens in combed singles are quoted 
at 42 to 43c. and 70s at 77 to 79c. 


Cotton Yarns Quiet 


Buying at Low Ebb, But No 


General Price Decline 


New Yorxk.—Cotton yarns are no ex- 
ception to the prevailing lethargy in the 
cotton goods industry, as all branches 
are more or less governed by the same 
basic causes. Raw cotton has been rela- 
tively inactive for the last two weeks 
and with the season at hand when the 
staple market will quickly respond to 
reports of weevil infestation and 
weather reports, there is the natural 
tendency for traders to be cautious. 

Carded yarn sellers state there was 
little change last week. Spinners’ 
quotations remain high from the buyers’ 
standpoint, and the price consumers will 
pay is much too low for spinners. 
Dealers state that what business has 
been obtained, necessitates offers below 
the market and somewhat near buyers’ 
ideas. Such a course of action will 
usually result in a medium sized order 
for May-June delivery. Other than 
this, orders are placed on a filling-in 
basis, and are generally for small 
amounts, wanted immediately. Prac- 
tically no large contracts have been 
placed for some time. 

It is a moot question as to how far 
ahead spinners are sold. As one seller 
expressed the matter, “A spinner is sold 
up to-day and open for business to- 
morrow.” <A good many are undoubt- 
edly sold through April and some into 
May, but as spot deliveries are increas- 
ingly available it appears that the spin- 
ner’s status is not so favorable as it 
might be. Withal, prices maintain an 
even keel. Spinners’ quotations are un- 
changed and excepting the aforemen- 
tioned irading necessary to secure fu- 
ture business, the situation shows no 
recession. 


Combed Spinners Well Placed 


Combed yarn spinners are fairly well 
fixed, due to the good business in 
March. Enough orders are on the 
books to take care of production for 
the next tv‘o monthes and before that 
time is up, they hope and expect to 
garner additional orders to carry them 
for another spell. 


Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., are 
moving their Philadelphia offices from 
the Fidelity Bldg., to the Insurance Co. 
of North America Bldg., at 1600 Arch 
St., where they will be combined with 
the offices of William Whitman Co., 
Inc., the sales agents of the mills. 
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Yarn Sales Increase 


Bulk of This Daninene Stimulated 


by Price Concessions 


Boston—With raw cotton apparently 
pegged around 20c. buyers have dis- 
played more interest in cotton yarns 
when available at or below a basis of 
36c. for 20s-2 warps of average quality, 
and at or below a basis of 304c. for 10s 
frame spun cones, although knitting 
yarns of all kinds remain relatively 
much slower than weaving yarns, 

A moderate increase in business on 
combed and mercerized yarns has also 
been noted, but also at the expense of 
prices as quoted by leading spinners and 
mercerizers; in fact, according to some 
users, the top figures on the latter yarns 
have never been established and average 
approximately 5% above prices at which 
the last bulk business was placed and 
at which most users are able to cover 
most of their present needs. 


Some Claim Strength 


Leading local dealers claim that the 
market on carded weaving yarns in par- 
ticular is much stronger than appears 
on the surface, or by reports of selling 
below a basis of 36c. for 20s-2 carded 
warps of average quality; they report 
that the majority of their mills are well 
covered with orders through May and 
in some cases up to July, and that in 
most cases sales below the 36c. basis for 
20s-2 are of very ordinary grade or 
represent cut commissions; that the lat- 
ter trade abuse is rampant again is 
generally admitted. 

That good average grades of carded 
knitting yarns may be had somewhat be- 
low a basis of 3lc. for 10s frame spun 
cones is considered probable, as spin- 
ners are nearly as well sold ahead on 
such yarns as on weaving twists with 
efforts to force sales more general. A 
larger volume of business than usual is 
being placed on special descriptions of 
carded and combed yarns for weaving, 
and also to some extent for knitting, and 
such yarns are more varied in character 
than ever before and are generally 
remunerative. 


Spinning Wastes Sluggish 


The Best Spinning Stocks Difficult 
to Move at Profit 


Boston.—The cotton waste market is 
without major development and while a 
little business comes in regularly, it is 
nothing to boast about either as to vol- 
ume or as to prices obtained. During 
the course of the market for year to 
date, it has become apparent that many 
mill contracts were made on too high a 
basis and holders of these contracts 
have been engaged in a _ continuous 
struggle to scalp a little profit in their 
merchandising operations. 

The cheaper materials seem to have 
the right of way, especially in the spin- 
ning stocks. Choice spinnable mate- 
rials continue difficult to move at prices 
determined by their real value and their 
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D tits business of 


holding a 
crown— 





ANY a man 

has won a 
crown—and lost it 
because he didn’t 
produce. That’s the 
word. He didn’t give folks exactly 
what they expected. .. . 


Often the same story in dyeing and 
finishing. But here’s a crown to which 
you can entrust your most difficult 
work. . . and not only expect, but get, 
results better than “up to scratch.” 
CROWN quality. You can stake your 
whole plant on that. We couldn't 
produce otherwise — our reputation 
would suffer. 


We're specialists in dyeing and finish- 
ing dress goods and men’s wear. Re- 
dyeing and refinishing, too. Write us. 


CROWN il 


PIECE DYE WORKS, INC. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 














of Every Description 
Manufactured by 


HANSEN MACHINE Co. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Individual Motor Drives 


For Looms, Winders, Warpers, etc. 












Dealers in 
New and Rebuilt Textile Motors 


| 27-28 Van Houten St. Paterson, N. J. 
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Fabric Analyses | 















Complete physical and chemical tests on 
A. Woven Fabrics, including 
Count 

Weight 

Yarn Sizes 

Weave 

Tensile Strength 

Percentage Weighting 

Sizing Materials 

Fastness of Dye 


B. Knit Fabrics (hosiery), 
including 

















Number of Needles (gauge) 

Courses 

Strands | 
Bursting Strength | 


UNITED STATES TESTING 


COMPANY, Inc. 


316 Hudson Street 
New York City 


ic | 


Deuiillet buick 


Rush orders are no novelty at Globe. We have 
the man-power, the equipment to carry us 
through unusual demands. Quality is of the 
Globe standard. The hastened tempo never in- 
terferes with that—it can’t. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 
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percentage relation to the cotton mar- 
ket. That they were bought too high 
at the mills at the opening of the season 
is the general opinion although those 
who made the contracts are not par- 
ticularly communicative. 

With 18c. the highest price the con- 
sumer will pay for the best comber, 
houses receiving material on 85% con- 
tracts cannot exchange one dollar for 
another. The big concerns are there- 
fore sitting on their comber, claiming 
that stocks held are far from large and 
that there is no necessity for them to 
meet an unprofitable market. In the 
bedding stocks a better merchandising 
position has been seen and although at 
times linters offered competition it may 
be said that in general picker and fly 
have held their own and have been the 
only strong stocks operated in for year 
to date. The story of white and colored 
threads for wiping waste is less pleasant 
to recall. 

The Manchester cotton waste market 
is showing a hardening tendency but 
has not fully responded to the recent 
strength in cotton. It is almost impos- 
sible in most cases to realize prices paid 
to the mills at the beginning of the year. 
Mills on Egyptian cotton are running 
about two-thirds of capacity while on 
American cotton many mills are not 
doing nearly so well. The following 
are approximate quotations in Man- 
chester at this time: Egyptian strips 
16-18c.; Egyptian laps, 17-20c.; Ameri- 
can strips, 12-16c. ; American cop waste, 
13-14c.; card room sweeps, 55c. per 20 
Ib. ; spinner sweeps, 12-18c. per 20 Ib. 


Current Quotations 


De ONIN 5k. cascnscaw'sc diesen 174—18 c 
PR ou sin een Foe eR IS OOS 164—17 c 
Sak. comber. . ns apurpeata: ameatanele a 154—16 c 
Choice Willowed fly.. ERAT Ss ora she res 94—104c 
Choice Willowed picker.............. 7—8c 
i Roe on cirwie hp os ws kre 8a 0H 18 —I9 ¢ 
TINE, oa oa \o.4 oes 0 x 0eo.0c0 6—7c 
SE ere ree 1—I2¢ 


Embroidery Census 





Over 1,000 Concerns in Business in 
1927; $32,428,888 in Products 


WasuHInctTon, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the biennial 
census of manufactures taken in 1928, 
the establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of embroideries in 1927 
reported products to the value of $32,- 
428,888. Of the total value, $15,236,607 
represents Schiffli-machine products and 
$17,192,281 other embroidery. 

The establishments classified in this 
industry are those engaged in the manu- 
facture of embroideries and burnt-out 
laces. 

Of the 409 establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of Schiffli-machine 
products, 340 were located in New 
Jersey, 46 in New York, 10 in Penn- 
sylvania, 6 in Illinois, 3 in Maryland, 
2 in California, 1 in Missouri, and 1 in 


Ohio. Of the 660 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of other kinds 
of embroidery, 530 were located in New 
York, 39 in New Jersey, 35 in Illinois, 
18 in Pennsylvania, 13 in California, 10 
in Ohio, 8 in Missouri, 3 in Maryland, 
3 in Massachusetts, and 1 in Michigan. 

Summary statistics for the industry 
as a whole for 1927 are given in the fo!- 
lowing table: 


Number of establishments............ 1,069 
Wage earners (average for the vane 8,964 
Wages’... , ee $10,962,090 
Paid for contract work.. $2,563,184 


Cost of materials, factory supplies, fuel, 


and purchased power, total?........ $7,959,769 
Materials and someon. ais er $7,629,911 
Fuel and power. $329,858 
Value of products*... $32,428,888 
Value added by manufacture’. $24,469,119 
I a 0:6: 4.0 taiaie's ss" 2,930 


1Not including salaried enuatanen. 

2The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 
calculated from the census figures, for the reason that 
no data are collected in regard to a number of items of 
expense, such as interest on investment, rent, depreci- 
ation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

3Value of products less cost of materials, factory 
supplies, fuel, and purchased power. 


Sharp May Auction Equipment 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Liquidation of 
the property of the Sharp Mfg. Co. is 
expected to be by public auction some 
time in June, and unless previously sold 
in whole or part, the equipment, land 
and buildings will go under the hammer, 
according to announcement made by 
Joseph T. Kenney, president of the cor- 
poration. It is expected that S. T. 
Freeman, Philadelphia, will have charge 
of the auction. 

Mr. Kenney believes that more will 
be realized above expenses in this way 
than by any other methods that could 
be employed, even though the price 
realized for the machinery may not be 
quite so high as if sold piecemeal. The 
president said that no further sale of 
equipment out of the Sharp Mill had 
been made, explaining that it is aimed to 
avoid selling off the cream of the ma- 
chinery in odd lots and thereby injuring 
the bulk sale of the remainder of the 
equipment. 


Activities of Progressive Loom 


Fixers Club 


Draper, N. C.—The American Loom 
Fixers Club, of the American mill here, 
blanket manufacturing plant of the Caro- 
lina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., whose 
main offices are at Spray, near here, 
held their last winter quarter meeting, 
Tuesday night of last week. 

The meeting was opened by T. L. 
Ellis who gave an interesting talk on 
causes of oil spots and wrinkles and 
their prevention. He was followed by 
Luther Hodges, of the Spray head- 
quarters, who was introduced by G. C. 
Truslow, superintendent of the local 
plant. 

Mr. Hodges invited the club to come 
over to Spray and visit the finishing 
plant. Arrangements were made to have 
the club shown through the Spray plant 
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three days later. L. W. Clark, general 
manager of the Carolina Cotton & 


Woolen Mills Co., 
met the club, 


and Mr. Hodges, 
members of which were 


introduced to the head of the various 
departments and were shown through 
the plant under the direction of J. W. 
Krantz, superintendent. 

The club held its first spring meeting 
on Tuesday night, April 9th the subject 
“Warp and Filling.” 


being 








ARTIFICIAL SILK, by Valentin Hotten- 
roth; translated from the German by 
Ernest Fyleman; 420 pages, 6x9 in., 100 
illustrations. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York. Price $8.50. 

This work is regarded as one of the 
most detailed and informative books on 
rayon. The subject is introduced by a 
careful description of the growth and prop- 
erties of natural silk, and a historical sur- 
vey of the artificial silk industry, from 
the experimental stages of Réaumur and 
Braconnot to the discovery of viscose, and 
the more resent development in the manu- 
facture and processes. 

The work of Herzog is mentioned, and 
a brief account is given of the recovery of 
linters from cotton seeds. The origin, 
manufacture, and properties of wood pulp 
are discussed. The book then deals with 
the various processes involved in the 
preparation of the spinning solution, spin- 
ning, and finishing, including washing, 
bleaching, drying, twisting, and dyeing. 
The manufacture and bleaching of soda- 
cellulose, sulphate-cellulose, and sulphite- 
cellulose are described. Viscose silk and 
cellulose acetate silk are dealt with. The 
dyeing, sizing, and finishing of artificial 
silks, and also their commercial applica- 
tions, form an important and valuable part 
of this comprehensive work. 

The list of chapters which follows will 
give an idea of the scope of the book: 
The Historical Development of the Arti- 
ficial Silk Industry; The Manufacture of 
Artificial Silk; Cotton; Wood-Pulp; Pre- 
liminary Treatment of the Cellulosic Raw 
Material; The Spinning Solution; The 
Process of Spinning Artificial Silk; The 
Spinning Machine; Finishing Artificial 
Silk; Colodiun Silk; Manufacture of 
Cuprammonium Silk; Production of Vis- 
cose Silk; Manufacture of Cellulose Ace- 
tate Silk; Cellulose Ether Silk; Various 
Other Forms of Artificial Silk; The Fin- 
ished Silk; Dyeing Artificial Silk; Prop- 
erties of Artificial Silk—Physical and 
Chemical; Applications and Uses of Arti- 
ficial Silk; Various Other Forms of 
Artificial Thread; Short Staple Artificial 
Silk Products (Imitation Schappes, Arti- 
ficial Cotton, Staple Fiber, etc.) ; Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. 





TextTILE RecorpER YEAR Boox; Edited by 
John Brooks; 1,000 pages, 6x8 inches ; 
illustrated ; John Heywood, Ltd., Man- 
chester, England. Price, $2.50. 

The 1929 edition of this well known 
publication has been received. It shows 
an extensive revision of statistical data 
and technical descriptions. The section 
on long draft has been rewritten and en- 
larged to include the latest mechanisms. 
As in the case of previous editions the 
book is almost a library in itself on raw 
material supplies, textile manufacturing 


processes and mechanical department sub- 
jects. 
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A. (1 ,.: Etta. Ine. 


(Formerly Excelsior Yarn Co.) 


BURLINGTON, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
517 S. Main St. 514 Johnston Bldg. 
Phones 430 and 431 Phone Hemlock 1680 











Mercerized—Single and Ply 
Cotton Yarns—Natural and Colored 
Glanzstoff Rayon—50 to 300 denier. 










Sole Sales Agents in Carolinas and Va. for 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 


906 Johnston Bidg 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 


NN cS ALES CO 


OUR years of business with the Kouitting 

and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 
Yarns which give the utmost in service and 
satisfaction. 


Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 
Established 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 


TRADE MARK 









Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 


| J OHNF.STREET&CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


MONUMENT MILLS, lilt: Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS For Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 





Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


RICHARD HENRY CO. 
COTTON MILL WASTE 


78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 


ight om the waste places 


. Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn and Warps “ 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 

COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bouts 

orsted, 


Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and oad Ceerale in Seta, Wool, W 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and S 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, aaa Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 
J. Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ‘or ‘Electri- 
rposes 
New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 
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COTTON 


Cotton Fails to Hold 





Bullish Statistics Without 
Much Effect on Market 


HE cotton market recovered to 

about the 204c. level for May and 
0c. for new crop positions during the 
week. The advance may have been 
largely due to a firmer technical posi- 
tion following recent declines, while 
covering was stimulated by less favor- 
able weather advices from the South 
and expectations of bullish figures on 
domestic consumption for March. The 
buying did not become general or ag- 
eressive, however, and the advances 
were not fully maintained with the mar- 
ket later becoming somewhat reactionary 
on doubt as to whether the rainfall 
feared in the eastern belt would amount 
to anything more than showers and re- 
ports that the rains in the West had 
been beneficial. 

The standard cloth statistics for the 
four weeks of March which were pub- 
lished after the close on Tuesday, came 
in for considerable bullish comment, but 
so far as the general trend of the market 
is concerned old crop conditions are 
now without much effect. Of course, 
the statistical position remains a factor 
to be reckoned with, first of all, as in- 
dicating the world’s dependance upon 
the coming crop; and, secondly as a 
basis for the interpretation of acreage 
and crop reports as they develop. 

At the present time, it may be as- 
sumed that the trade at large believes 
the world will require about 15 to 155 
million bales for its coming season’s re- 
quirements if prices are to remain 
around the prevailing levels. This opin- 
ion is based upon the consumption rec- 
ords of the last three years. Some are 
inclined to wonder whether these rec- 
ords have not been influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by the big crop and 
low prices resulting from the growth of 
1926. At the moment, however, a be- 
lief that it will require a coming crop of 
well over 15 million bales to hold prices 
down, is sufficiently widespread and 
strongly enough held to furnish a sub- 
stantial background for the market. 

Of course there can be no more than 
the most conjectural of ideas as to the 
coming production. So far four private 
reports on prospective acreage have 
been published pointing to increases 
ranging from 1.9 to 4.7% and averaging 
about 3%. The Government’s revised 
figures on the acreage planted last year 
will be published on May 17. In the 
meantime, ideas of acreage must be 
based upon the December revision of 
last year’s which placed the area under 
cultivation as of July 1 at 46,943,000, 
and the acreage left to be harvested at 
45,326,000. 


Allowing for the same abandonment 
as that of last season, an increase of 
3% would make about 46,700,000 acres 
to be harvested this season. As yields of 
cotton per acre have ranged from 124.5 
lb. in 1921 to 182.6 lb. in 1926 within 
the last ten-year period, a crystalliza- 
tion of sentiment as to the acreage 
would leave a wide range of crop possi- 
bilities to be reckoned with. The aver- 
age production of lint cotton per acre 
in the six boll weevil years was 146.9 
lb.; the average yield per acre for the 
last ten years has been 155 Ib., and for 
the last five years 162.7 lb. 

Some cotton men feel that the coming 
season will eventually take its place as a 
boll weevil year, for while the Govern- 
ment report on survival was somewhat 
of a disappointment to speculative longs, 
it went no appreciable distance toward 
minimizing the threat of damage during 
the growing season. The average yield 
reported in the boll weevil years on a 
3% increase in acreage would point to 
a crop of not over 144 million bales, 
while the ten-year average yield would 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 

Apr.4 High Low Apr. 10 Change 
April..... 20.31 20.53 20.34 20.41 +.10 
BEGY. ..:. 20.43 20.70 20.32 20.51 +.08 
June....... 20.31 20.53 20.34 20.41 +.10 
July......- %9.69 20.16 19.76 19.88 01 
August..... 19.78 20.14 19.87 19.93 +.15 
September.. 19.79 20.04 19.87 19.909 +.11 
October.... 19.88 20.10 19.76 19.88 ..... 
November.. 19.90 20.08 19.88 19.90 ee 
December.. 19.87 20.14 19.72 19.90 +.03 
January.... 19.87 20.10 19.70 19.88 +.01 
February... 19.90 20.01 19.90 19.91 +.01 
March..... 19.93 20.20 19.84 19.95 +.02 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, April 5.... 20.65 19.56 
Saturday, April 6... 20.55 19.46 
Monday, April 8.... 20.65 19.57 
Tuesday, April 9.... eeeee: WEEE | vecce 
Wednesday, April 10.. 20.65 19.54 10.92 
Thursday, April Il.... 20.65 19.54 10.84 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


-~—— Stocks —— 


Prices This Last 

Apr.10 Week Year 
ee aac 5s canes eee 346,962 324,039 
ahs. . spite 19.54 315,280 413,300 
Mob... . ; 19.30 20,646 10,111 
eae 54.5 19.61 31,523 42,241 
Nor....... 19.69 72,364 64,778 
Te on 5s ; 20.65 144,764 149,607 
Hous...... 19.70 590,322 557,449 
De. .s ‘ : 19.44 74,672 61,521 
Mem........ . 18.90 201,160 210,037 
St. L.. 19.25 19,432 4,700 
er ia 0 19.00 11,673 13,876 
eee es 7 ; aie atin 
Mont....... 19.00 
a 19.20 
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mean a crop of about 15,125,000 bales 
and the five-year average a crop of 
15,800,000. It remains for growing con- 
ditions gradually to cut down the range 
in crop possibilities. At the moment, it 
is felt that the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions of March will not prevent a 
satisfactory start for the new crop, that 
late season purchases of fertilizer are 
likely to pull up the total within 8 or 
10% of the last year’s figures; that 
there have been good rains in the South- 
west; and that with a continuance of 
good weather an optimistic view of new 
crop prospects may gain ground next 
month. All, however, depends on the 
weather, while another factor of some 
importance, perhaps, may be the action 
of the southern spot markets as the 
demand for May shipments becomes 
more active. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Last 
Market Apr. 3 Apr. 10 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 19.60 19.75 +.15 19.80 5,709 
New Orleans. 19.39 19.54 +.15 19.68 8,787 
Mobile...... 19.15 19.30 +.15 19.50 374 
Savannah. 19.41 19.61 +.20 19.98 1,550 
Norfolk... 19.44 19.69 +.25 20.06 1,143 
New York... 20.45 20.65 +.20 20.20 1,420 
Augusta..... 19.19 19.44 +.25 19.69 234 
Memphis. 18.70 18.90 +.20 19.20 17,547 
St. Louis. 19:0) 19.25 +25 16. Ck. . 
Houston... 19.55 19.70 +.15 19.65 15,574 
Dallas....... 19.00 19.20 +.20 19.10 11,676 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
re sieccs oe St £e...6 a .79 
8.G.M 607 <5 .S8 .@ . got 
G. M.. -35¢ .40¢ .40¢t .38¢ 86.40 
Wate ns aie ~~; > a “$e 
De Mai eis sae de 6d Oa 
SS cess 1.00* 1.25* 1.50® 1.50% 1.63* 
S. G. OF*... 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.25% 2.449 
SS Diisisssce 3.00* 2.75* 2.75" 3.00% 3.29% 
YELLOW TINGED 
Sees ses .50* .60% .50% .25% 448 
8S. M........ 1.00%  .90% .75% .75% _g89e 
air ae oe 1.75* 1.25* 1.25* 1.50* 1.50% 
8S. L. M.**... 2.50* 1.75% 1.75* 1.88% 2.148 
L. M.*%.,.. 3.25* 2.75* 2.50% 2.88% 2.892 
YELLOW STAINED 
CRBs ie hae 1.50* 1.25* 1.00* 1.25% 1.30# 
S. M.*#,.... 2.25* 2.00* 1.60% 1.75% 2.018 
Pe ceccen 3.00* 2.50* 2.25* 2.50% 2.65% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.* 1.75* 1.50* 1.50® 1.75* 1.589 
Be Me ecas 2.25* 2.00* 2.25* 2.50% 2.22 
ie 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97% 
*Off middling. tOn middling. 





Cotton Men Hear Talk on 
N. Y.’s Southern Delivery 
RICHMOND, VA.—Nearly 300 members 


of the Atlantic Cotton Association 
opened their sixth annual convention at 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY f | 


Main Office and Mills , 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 








Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada | 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE | 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. | 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 
For Southern Territory 
LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. MCDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


i yy i 


Copyright, 1922, A. ¥. & P. Co. 
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Virginia Beach, Va., last Monday with 
representatives from Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, 

The meeting was called to order by 
President J. S. Billingsea, of Albany, 
Ga., and addresses of welcome were 
made by Mayor S. Heth Tyler and 
|. S. Jenkins, Jr., president of the Nor- 
iolk Cotton Exchange, and Lionel Weil, 
i Montgomery, Ala., responded. 

Richard T. Harris opened the after- 
noon session with an address-on “The 
New Southern Delivery Contract of the 
New York Cotton Exchange.” 

The business session Tuesday morn- 
ing consisted of improimp.u taiks, Lue 
election of officers and the choosing of a 
place for the next meeting. 





Futures Down; Basis Up 


Cotton Harder to Buy Since 
Decline in Futures 


MeMPHIS, TENN., April 8.—Cotton, 
in this market, was harder to buy on, 
and since, recent declines in futures. 
The result has been an advance of about 
25 points in basis on staple lengths and 
other cottons longer than full inch, in 
grades of middling and above; most 
shippers say they are unable to follow 
the advance in basis but Iss in. and 
lv in. are eagerly sought; sales of 
staple lengths were moderate, due prin- 
cipally, it is understood, to resistance to 
the advance in basis. The market for 
low grades is dull. Demand for 1¥s in. 
medium and better grade cottons is 
especially keen, but the supply is limited. 

Available stocks of all descriptions are 
now in strong hands and the feeling 
that patience will be rewarded is quite 
general. Unsold stocks in hands of 
Memphis factors are estimated at 68,000 
bales, a total somewhat larger than at 





Market Statistics 


Basis Middling 
Saturday Saturday 
April 6 Mar. 30 
10 markets average 19. 26 19.54 
Memphis..... 18.85 19.20 


Premium Staples 
FirstJSales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


mie cen rear wcces, ee Dae: 600. 
| %-in. nominal....... : 23. 80@ 24. 10c. 
}}-in. nominal. . 28. 50@29. 00c. 


Current Sales 


a. oe *Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis total. ; 13,367 12,689 20,472 
F.o. b. included in total 11,638 10,787 18,227 
10 markets........ 45,481 45,735 60,375 


* Five days, 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts.......... 11,075 8,546 9,322 
Gross receipts........ 31,996 19,157 43,435 
Total since Aug. I, net 805,308 625,443 735,241 
Shipments. .... Sse 49,444 26,024 52,960 
Total since Aug. |..... 1,522,176 1,227,299 1,978,293 
Total stock.......... 204,663 213,043 201,738 
Decrease for week... . . 16,306 8,924 14,687 
Unsold stock in hands 
of Memphis factors. 68,000 62,000 66,000 
Decrease for week... Unchanged 4,500 3,500 


this time a year ago and in 1927; a con- 
siderable part of this stock is not being 
offered. Shippers appear to be in fairly 
comfortable position as to their com- 
mitments, although there still remains 
an important short interest running 
through June; inquiries for July and 
August shipment continue, but little new 
business is resulting, owing to differ- 
ences in ideas as to the basis. Strict 
middling 1 in. staples are currently 
quoted at 200 on the May contract, lis 
in. at 350 on and 1} in. at 800 on; most 
sales reported were at prices reflecting 
this basis. 

Grower interest has turned definitely 
to the new crop, stimulated by favorable 
weather. The week just closed was the 
most favorable so far this season, not 
only in this section but over the belt 
generally. There were light to mod- 
erate showers, some heavy, on one or 
two days over most north-central parts 
of the belt but no prolonged interfer- 
ence with field work in any section of 
the belt. 

Fear of a levee-breaking flood in the 
Mississippi River is passing; compara- 
tively light rainfall during the last week 
or two has been fortunate; heavy rains 
during the next two or three weeks 
could bring about a serious situation. 
A break in the Atchafalaya levee in St. 
Martin parish, Louisiana, has been re- 
ported—about 700 families were af- 
fected, but the parish last year produced 
only about 1,700 bales of cotton. 


Extra Staples Easier 


Basis Becomes Weaker, But Firm 
on Shorter Cottons 


Boston, April 10.—For anything 
longer than full lve in. in domestic 
cottons demand has been extremely 


dull and the trend of basis has been 
in the buyer’s favor; the weakening of 
basis has just about absorbed the 
moderate increase in futures prices for 
the week. The most desirable grades 
and lengths of extra staples are ap- 
parently in as short supply as those of 
the shorter cottons, but the claim of 
most users of the former is that they 
are well supplied for the balance of the 
season, which may or may not account 
for recent dull demand. 

Little price fixing by spinners is re- 
ported on any character of cotton, 
although it is reported that there is 
considerable transferring of hedges by 
shippers from July to May for closing 
out. For the latter, if not for spinners, 
price fixing during the balance of the 
season is rendered more than ordinarily 
hazardous by the fact that the New 
York market goes on to southern de- 
livery next Fall, thus introducing a new 
factor that may or may not cause 
trouble. 

The speculative ups and downs of the 
Egyptian contract market during the 
week have been somewhat more spec- 
tacular than in the domestic market, the 
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extreme fluctuations ranging from 50 
to over 100 points. The Alexandria 
market struck bottom for the week on 
Monday when April Uppers closed at 
$23.04, and May Sak. at $36.52. At 
today’s closing of $23.25 for April 
Uppers that contract is off 43c. for the 
week, while May at $37.08 is off 52 
points for the week. The fluctuations 
in new crop months were less radical, 
October Uppers touching $23.64 on 
Monday and closing today at $23.85, 
or a decline of five points for the week. 
whereas November Sak. touched $37.23 
on Monday and at today’s closing of 
$37.68 is off 3lc. for the week. Im- 
porters report business in all varieties 
of Egyptian cottons as practically at a 
standstill. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
Oss winter 23 to 234c. 23% to 24}c. 
I ge in. to 14 in 23% to 234c. 24 to 24}e. 
BPM ecrsncan che 234 to 24c. 244 to 24$c. 
1 in 27% to 28c. 28} to 29¢. 
Pes <5 sens trade os 30 to 3le. 31 to 32ec. 


Basis on New York, May, 20, 5le. 


John Mallock & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for April- 
May shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 36.85c., off 0.55c.; Medium 
Uppers, 26.50c., off 0.40c. from April 3. 
They report closing prices April 10 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
May Sak., $37.08, off 52c.; April 
Uppers, $23.25, off 43c. from April 3. 


Cotton Exchange Empowered 
to Deal in Securities 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Governor Roosevelt 
has signed the Moffat bill as chapter 
436 of the laws of 1929 enlarging the 
powers of the New York Cotton Ex-, 
change. 

The law signed on April 10 goes 
into immediate effect. It provides that 
the purposes shall be to provide, regu- 
late and maintain a suitable building, 
room or rooms, for “an exchange’”’ in 
the City of New York, “for trading in 
cotton, cotton products and by-products 
and for the purchase or sale of stocks, 
bonds or other securities issued by cor- 
porations, foreign or domestic, engaged 
in any of the following activities : grow- 
ing, manufacturing, buying, selling or 
handling cotton, wool, silk, rayon, arti- 
ficial silk, jute or linen or textiles, made 
in whole or in part, of any of these 
commodities, or manufacturing, buying, 
selling or handling the by-products of 
any of said commodities or conducting 
warehouses or compress or other plants 
or facilities suitable for use in connec- 
tion with or for the promotion of any 
of said activities.” 

The corporation is further authorized 
to collect and furnish information 
throughout all markets dealing with 
the business standing and financial re- 
sponsibility of the corporations whose 
stock, bonds and other securities may 
be purchased and sold by it. 
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NEw and novel effects have been pro- 
duced at a profit in many fabrics 
by the use of *SASE Yarn alone or 
in combination with other yarns. 
SASE has proved its value in fine 
goods, pile and jacquard decorative 
fabrics, floor coverings, underwear, 
hosiery, ribbons, braids and other 
fabries. 

The yarn is manufactured solely, in 
the United States, by Fitchburg Yarn 
Co., at Fitchburg, Mass., with repre- 
sentatives in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chattanooga and Chi- 
cago. In Canada SASE Yarn is spun 
exclusively by Canadian Cottons, 


Ltd.. Montreal. 


SASE is a spun rayon manufactured from 
the finest cut viscose filaments. It is the 
only yarn in America made of Vistra fila- 


an Agfa product 
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For Service— “ 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
—, 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE , 
171 Madison Ave. 














“KE NKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 19}1 


Cw 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


C*9 
The consensus of opinion amongst manufacturers 
of Discrella-made articles: 


“They Sell More Easily and at Our Price” 
Cw 


U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 











RAYON 














+ os + 
M k A : gun the marketing of this product. The 

ayon ar et ctive announcement was made by E. W. Dut- 

ton, who stated that the experiments 

were conducted in the plants of certain 

: of his firm’s customers. He said the 

Higher-End Sales Increase results to date were satisfactory enough 

Faster Than Lower-End tu justify the belief that large quantities 

of rayon staple fiber will be used in 

CTIVE buying was reported by their claims that the “no-rebate” firms re 7 trade _ The — cn 
rayon yarn producers during the were giving rebates on the quiet to cer- ce Rasa ak ~ Se ag 
week. The call was mostly for the 150 tain customers. Representatives of sev- [®"8tS, on silk, cotton and worste 


leniers, though the 100s and certain of 
the 75s also were stated to be selling 
well. The market continued to show a 
pronounced trading-up trend; the vice- 
president of one rayon corporation said 
his customers were leaning more and 
more to the finer and delustered yarns, 
and were quite ready to pay the higher 
prices quoted for these materials. Of 
late, the higher-end numbers have reg- 
istered sales increases considerably 
greater than the increases shown in the 
medium and coarser yarns, he said. 


Buying with Confidence 


The market appeared fairly stable all 
week. Manufacturers and converters 
were buying with a confidence that 
they had not shown since some time 
prior to the February price cut, it was 
stated. Producers took an optimistic 
view of current prospects. They be- 
lieved that the period of hesitant buying 
which both preceded and followed the 
price revision, has practically passed; 
the trade now looks for an extended 
period of steady satisfactory business. 

The stabilization of the market 
brought a slackening of the competition 
which has prevailed in some of the 
popular-priced deniers. Producers as- 
sumed a firmer attitude, and offered few 
special concessions. There was still 
some conflict in the trade regarding the 
rebate question. Producers who had 
publicly made their February price re- 
ductions retroactive to Feb. 1, repeated 


Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 Pe: ssi act $1.70 
75 2.. .2.60 1.25 
100 eS 1.40 
100 EE . 2.20 1.65 
125 3... 1.55 1.25 
125 I se hres cae t25 
150 G8... A 1.20 
150 Pie tcc ee 1.25 
150 60.. 1.50 1.25 
170 24-27 1.30 1.20 
170 en «. 1.50 es) 
200 Oe 1.55 
200 Re Mess xe 1.45 AS 
300 40-60.......1.10 1.05 
400 | ee 1.05 
450 De csneeis s Oem 1.05 
600 FOO 5 5:03 5.5 a 1.05 
900 Top-tee.....5 5590 1.05 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 


eral of the latter companies insisted 
that they were holding to the principle 
of no rebate, but they pointed out cer- 
tain instances where a liberal attitude 
was assumed. 


A Borderline Case 


The case was cited of a customer 
firm in a far Western State which 
placed an order for rayon yarn with a 
company that had reduced its prices on 
Feb. 21. The shipment on this order 
left the rayon plant on Feb. 18, prior 
to the date of the price cut; however, 
the shipment did not arrive at its des- 
tination until after the price cut had 
gone into effect. This customer asked 
for a rebate, and the request was granted, 
it was stated. The spokesman for the 
rayon company in question said he 
thought that technically the goods were 
delivered prior to the cut, because the 
shipment had left the plant; however, 
in view of the point being a rather fine 
one, it was felt that the customer 
should get the benefit of the doubt. 


E. W. Dutton & Co. Now 
Selling Staple Fiber 


One of the features of interest in the 
rayon waste market this week was the 
announcement by E. W. Dutton & Co., 
waste dealers, that they had completed 
important experiments with foreign 
and domestic staple fiber, and had be- 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. ler Qual. Qual. 
35: ..43:358. $3.25 125. 30308 - $1.25 
50... 2:35 2.50 140....1.40 1323 
a9. cs aowe 1.70 130: ...1.38 1.20 

100....2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 

Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 
175 $1.30 $1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


systems. 


Staple Fiber Seen As 
Waste Price Curb 


Large-scale Production of Substitute 
Would Prevent Sky-Rocket Charges 


Some Factors Believe 


The possible effect of large-scale pro- 
duction of staple fiber on rayon waste 
prices and the market generally has been 
a subject of much interested speculation 
among waste dealers of late. At present, 
rayon waste prices are high, and with 
the continued shortage of waste, the 
immediate prospects are for even higher 
prices, it is believed. However, the 
thought was voiced in certain author- 
itative quarters that rayon waste prices 
cannot increase indefinitely, as they 
would reach a point where staple pro- 
duction would prove profitable and that 
would definitely curb further raises in 
the price of natural waste. 

Orders for rayon waste declined per- 
ceptibly this week, bringing an easier 
market, though prices were not affected. 
Dealers commented that customer firms 
in the woolen and worsted trades were 
trying to bully the market into lower 
prices, by withholding orders. These 
dealers added that they thought this 
effort on the part of the manufacturers 
was superficial; the real reason for not 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
45 . $3.00 120... $2.30 
55. . 3.00 150... 1.90 
75 . Re 200... 1.90 

100 2.40 300. , ae 
Rayon Waste 

Open bleached waste......... . $0. 38-$0. 40 

Open unbleached waste........ mF 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)..... .26- .27 


Colored thread waste.............. .16 
Colored clips............. 





Den-_ Fila- Den- _ Fila- 

fer ment Price ier ment Price - canes Rayon porpos 65 

eached tops.... + aie -$0. 

40 30... .$4.50 150 112, ...$2.40 Unbleached tops... sa chad Ta 58 .61 

60 45.....3.75 180 135... ..2.30 Bleached noils........... : . 30 

80 60.....3.50 240 180.....2.25 Bleached garnets...... ; 38 .45 
100 BP acica% 3.29 300 FEF i haae Unbleached garnets .32- .34 
120 a 2.90 Caleta GAPNOUNs o605 0 '6 os oe cee es .25— .28 
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VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


Finest D: ualities 


—_—_eeeeeeEeeeeeeer Qualitie 
$POT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


‘lis 
Zehla- x Ih Rayon 
:) 


cole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 





COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


el 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn CCompany 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


Inquiries Solicited 


LPVLP AP LP OLP LP VLP LP AP VLD LP VLD LP VLD VAP 














NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 








S. GUTNER & BROS. 
RAYON 


Crown Natural 
Brand and 
Exclusively Converted 





8-14 West 30th St., New York 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
: SPUNRAYARN 
o ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
N Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 





Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


| RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 
84 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 





Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. Est. 1918 





RAYON JOHN R.STEWART Co. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


_-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 
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Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St,,Boston,Mass. 





RAYON — Continued 





buying was that the woolen and worsted 
trades now are in a lull period, the 
waste merchants asserted. 

Waste dealers are still selling mostly 
on a future basis. A few spot shipments 
were made during the week, but the bulk 
of business done was for May and June 
delivery. Buyers of tops have also 
slackened their orders; waste dealers 
commented that these factors, too, are 
facing a lull period, and not needing 
waste, they withhold orders in an effort 
to keep prices from advancing, it is 
claimed. 





‘TD AYON NOTES 


FROM EUROPE. 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 





HOLLAND 


Considerable interest has been shown 
recently in the attitude of the Dutch 
Breda Co. regarding acetate rayon and 
it is now reported, though not confirmed, 
that the company will erect a large 
plant at Amsterdam. It is known that 
Breda are engaged on the development 
of their activities in certain foreign 
countries in addition to Britain, where 
a large plant is being built. It is thought 
likely that German and Belgian subsid- 
iaries will be established in due course. 
The output at the Dutch mills is said to 
he now approaching 5,000,000 Ib. yearly. 


POLAND 


Imports of rayon yarn into Poland 
in the first six month of 1928 amounted 
to 990,000 Ib. against only 869,000 Ib. in 
the whole of 1927. Polish exports in 
1927 amounted to 462,000 Ib. against 
550,000 Ib. in 1926. The export trade 
is not developing though definite figures 
for last year are lacking. 


SPAIN 


Imports of rayon yarn into Spain in 
1927 amounted to 5,255,135 Ib. against 


3,606,913 Ib. in 1926. The chiet im- 
porting countries in the order of im- 
portance are Switzerland and France 
both responsible for over 1,400,000 Ib. 
in 1927, and Italy, Britain, Germany 
and Holland. 


ITALY 


The Snia Viscosa Co. accounts for the 
vear ended December, 1928, show a net 
profit of 72,228,898 lire, after deducting 
general expenses interest, taxes, inter- 
est, etc., which compares with only 
20,099,399 lire in the previous year, and 
it has been decided to place the whole of 
this sum to amortization of plant, ete. 
It will be recollected that last year 46,- 
309,744 lire were put to the amortiza- 
tion fund from the credit balance in 
addition to 200,000,000 lire arising out 
of reduction of the capital. The firm 





British Rayon Production 
54,300,000 lb. for 1928 


Manchester, Eng., April 
10.—Official figures on Brit- 
ish production of rayon 
yarn and waste show 1928 
at 54,300,000 lb. As amount 
excised was only 52,600,000 
lb., stocks in bond which 
were negligible at begin- 
ning of year increased by 
1,700,000 1b. Production 
reached highest in Septem- 
ber, and declined during 
last quarter. Home sales 
fell badly in third quarter, 
but improved slightly at 
end of year. 





has now no bank debts, and a sum of 
180,000,000 lire is on hand at short 
notice. The report states that during 
1928 viscose yarn prices were reduced 
by something like 25%. Stocks have 
been reduced and orders on hand ex- 
tend as far ahead as six months. The 
quality of the product has been con- 
siderably improved. 
2 

The Soie de Chatillon is reported to 
be passing its dividend and the profits 
are to be utilized in writing down the 
assets of the company. The board is in- 
clined toward a conservative policy, and 
the value of the 120,000 shares in the 
American Chatillon received as a free 
exchange for patents is not to be in- 
cluded in the balance-sheet. 

kK * x 


One of the Snia Viscosa subsidiaries 
the Seta Artificiale Varedo is passing 
its dividend. A profit of 9,700,000 lire 
is disclosed by the balance-sheet, all of 
which is to go to depreciation and re- 
serve. The company’s position is stated 
to be excellent. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


On Aug. 25, 1928, there appeared in 
TEXTILE Wor Lp a report to the effect 
that British financial interests were be- 
hind a proposal to erect a rayon fac- 
tory at Teslich. It is now understood 
that the British company concerned is 
the British Celanese Co., and that they 
have come to an agreement with the 
First Croatian Bank by which a large 
company will be formed for the erec- 
tion of the first rayon plant in Jugo- 
Slavia. 


BELGIUM 


Imports of rayon yarn into Belgium 
in the first nine months of 1928 
amounted to 646,800 Ib. against 1,317,- 
800 Ib. in the whole of 1927. 


* * * 


Exports in the same period in 1928 
amounted to 6,157,800 Ib. against 8,170,- 
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800 Ib. in the whole of 1927. The chief 
markets in 1928 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Ibs. 
Germany &. dates se sactpris/ e a chal eck 
Switzerland .. heist xan ah Wa? eos 
Yo ee te ee ee 550,000 


United States es Sete ce ceneasens ss 
Czecho-Slovakia 


440,000 
336.600 


GERMANY 


A new company with an initial capi- 
tal of Rms 250,000 has been formed as 
a subsidiary of the Waldhof Cellulose 
Co. of Mannheim. The company is to 
be known as Wollseiden G.m.b.h., or 
Wool-Silk, Ltd., and is to manufacture 
wool-silk yarn which can be produced 
50% cheaper than wool and considerably 
cheaper than rayon of the same fine- 
ness. Fabrics manufactured from wool- 
silk are said to have excellent wearing 
qualities, and can be readily dyed. The 
company has acquired land and _ build- 
ings at Mannheim and when completed 
the plant will have a daily capacity of 
many thousand pounds of the new yarn. 


Bassett Re-elected President 
of Rayon Institute 


Chester A. Bassett, of the Viscose 
Company was re-elected president of 
Rayon Institute of America, Inc., at a 
recent meeting of that organization. 
A. A. Murphy, sales manager of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp., was elected 
vice-president, succeeding R. E. T. Haff 
of the DuPont Rayon Co., who remains 
a member of the board. Other board 
members were M. B. Pratt, director 
of sales research for the Belamose Corp. 
and A. R. Erlanger, sales manager of 
the American Glanzstoff Corp. E. L. 
Starr is director of Rayon Institute. 


Rayon Stocks in Bond 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Textile Division, announces 
figures on stocks of rayon held in 
bonded warehouse on Feb. 28, 1929, as 
follows: 


Description Pounds Value 
Rayon Waste, Staple 

Fiber, Waste not ad- 

vanced further than 

Sliver or Roving, and 

Yarns made from 

Waste: <6... sci 0.20 CORES 
Yarns, Threads and Fila- 

ments ...-2,889,287 1,910,079 


Comparative figures for Jan. 31, 1928. 


Rayon Waste, Staple 

Fiber, Waste not ad- 

vanced further than 

Sliver or Roving, and 

Yarns made from 

LC a re 185,153 $143,464 
Yarns, Threads and Fila- 

ments . .3,035,640 2,019,434 


Industrial’s New Office 


Industrial Rayon Corp. moved _ its 
New York offices from 200 Madison 
Ave. to the new Lefcourt Bldg. at 43d 
St. and Fifth Ave., on April 10. The 
office under the direction of Arthur A. 
Murphy, general sales manager, will be 
located in Room 2326. 
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JOHN W. FARWELL. Pres. JOHN G. OSWALD, Gen. Mer. 
NATHANIEL F. AYER, Treas. FOREST BOYD, Sales Mgr. 


NYANZA MILLS , 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers I 


Combed Grey, Bleached, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Mixtures ! 
Single and Ply J 


American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, WOONSOCKET, R. I. n 

Branch Sales Offices n 

77 Franklin St., Boston—40 Worth St., New York—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. s 
Treasurer’s Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston n 
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Highest Grade | Ae OSCAR HEINEMAN : |g 

=|: CORPORATION z| : 

RAW and Nel: el: : 

|=]: RAW&THROWNSILK :| ! 

THROWN SILK el: |e 
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a aaa WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
form i : ‘ ; 381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 
very best grade o a * 
silk obtainable Vs; | Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
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Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Burlington, N. C. 







gsr SE tian z 


tex - 
Se 
‘GP NEW YORK OFFICE 
\~ 267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 





Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 





Raw Silk Quiet 
But Prices Firm 


Prices Vary Little During Colorless 
Week in Market—20/22s 
Still Scarce 


Despite irregular buying, and a drop 
in the total of orders for the week, the 
raw silk market held steady all week, and 
numerous firms renorted a satisfactory 
turnover. The week was rather color- 
less as a whole. It began quietly, with 
manufacturers generally indifferent, and 
with prices a shade off. The demand 
strengthened on April 5, and prices 
steadied again. Futures did not fare 
well at any time during the week. A 
number of them concluded the six-day 
period in the minus column. Indeed, 
July, which went up 7c., was exceptional. 

The rather sleepy aspect of the market 
was attributed in part to the indifference 
of the broadsilk weavers. That trade is 
now hovering between spring and sum- 
mer production, and manufacturers are 
somewhat uncertain about their raw silk 
needs. Here and there, spot buying was 
reported, usually small orders to fill cur- 
rent needs; for the most part, however, 
the fabric firms were playing a cautious 
game, 

Raw silk traders ended the week in 
a satisfactory frame of mind, despite 
the laggard buying. The tone of the 
market was good, and buyers showed 


little disposition to haggle. Hosiery 
knitters bought hesitantly. 
The scarcity of 20/22s continues, 


with little promise of any immediate 
relief. This number has been a big 
seller, due to the call for flat crepes 
and crepe-de-chines in the broadgoods 
industry. 

The Yokohama market held steady, 
except on April 7, when prices for spot 
silk dropped 5 yen on Saiyu; that pre- 
cipitated the usual rush of orders which 
in turn strengthened the selling end. 


Spun Silk Hesitant 


Fair Business Done, But Mostly in 
Small Orders, Trade Reports 


Active call for 60/2 continued to keep 
the wolf from the door in the spun silk 
market, this week. Spinners reported 
that manufacturers were buying this 
number freely, but in small lots. Hand- 
to-mouth purchasing is being practiced 
to an excessive point, some firms com- 
plained; their grievance was that this 
business, though it aggregated a com- 
fortable total, increased overhead. 

One spinner said he found the year’s 
turnover to date, fairly satisfactory. He 
was ahead of last year in January sales; 
behind in February; broken even in 
March; while April sales to date have 
been “not too good.” 

Woolen and worsted manufacturers 
did some buying during the week, all 
being spot orders. Prices continued 
firm, with little underselling reported. 


Meyers Representing Geo. B. 
Pfingst, Inc., in Pennsylvania 


Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Second & 
Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, have added 
to their line the silk yarns of Geo. B. 
Pfingst, Inc., the main offices of the 
latter concern being located at 308 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. The Meyers 
organization will cover the Pennsyl- 
vania territory for them, both firms be- 
ing well known for many years in the 
knitting trade. The Pfingst mill 
located in Bethlehem, having a produc- 
tion of 20,000 Ib., per week of silk 
yarns. In addition to their former serv- 
ice to manufacturers they have inaugu- 
rated a system of having their service 
manager visit the plant of each of their 
customers every week. The Bethlehem 
plant has one of the best equipped labo- 
ratories for testing purposes to improve 
their yarn quality. An invitation has 
been extended to all manufacturers to 


Is 


Thrown Silk Steady; 
Spot Buying Prevails 


Broadsilk Firms Place Fair Amount 
of Business on Japans— 


Market Confident 


The thrown silk market quieted 
somewhat this week, but the situation 
generally was healthy. Hosiery tram 
shipments went out regularly, and some 
of these knitters showed a disposition 
toward spot buying. It was noted that 
hosiery manufacturers are placing few 
future orders, and the indications were 
that they would continue this policy for 
a few weeks. Throwsters who were 
interviewed said they expected the 
hosiery knitters to begin placing fall 
orders about the middle of May. 

Hand-to-mouth ‘buying prevailed 
throughout the trade. Broadsilk weav- 
ers were in the market, looking for 
certain popular Japans, and a satisfac- 
tory business was written in these num- 
bers, it was stated. 

Despite the slackening of orders, the 
market held firm, and a feeling of con- 
fidence dominated all week. One repre- 
sentative of an important thrown silk 
house characterized the present period 
as a session of “watchful waiting,” and 
this seemed to reflect the general mood. 


Raw and Thrown Silk Assn. 
Annual Dinner on April 18 


Current problems in the raw and 
thrown silk industry will be discussed 
at the second annual dinner of the 
American Raw and Thrown Silk Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Paterson, 
N. J., April 18. The speakers will be 
Paolino Gerli, president of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange, James Wilson, 
John V. Hinchcliffe, Mayor of Paterson, 
and others. A special program of music 





The Kobe Bourse reflected the Yoko- visit the plant during the Knit Goods and dramatic entertainment will be 
hama decline, and active buying followed. Convention week. offered. 
Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
Thrown Silk Raw Silk National Raw Silk Exchange 
. ‘ = ax i nae (60 day basis) jit Clase i. hohe ion Net 
apan organzine, 2 t gran n skeins.. $6. Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15....$5.45 Month Apr. ig ow Apr. 1g. 
a ares 7 thd. sp. crack in e.. 6.30 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 5.30  April......... 5.01 5.01 4.97 5.00 —.O1 
i toe grand XX in bobbins..... 6.60 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 5.20 May......... 5.00 5.00 4.96 4.98 —.02 
Japan crepe, 4 sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.30 Japan filature, XX, 13/15.......... 10 = June......... 4.96 4.97 -4.94 4.95 —.01 
aon crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... . 6.10 Japan filature, best X, 13/15... Se) | OG a sass 4.90 4.90 4.86 4.97. +.07 
ee ae ose. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 5.35 Japan filature, X, 13/15............ 5.00 August....... 4.85 4.85 4.82 4.84 —.O01 
Ee tram. Se ating rors ss =*- 2.55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16.... 4.20. September.... 4.85 4.85 4.81 4.83 —.02 
qe, tram, sai Japan XXX........... 7.05 Canton filature, new style 20/22..... 4.05 October...... 4.82 4.85 4.81 4.83 +.01 
eee nee 28 ae G XX........... 6.25 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon........... ‘00 November.... 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.82 —.03 
a pinoy one Ax sete eee seeencees 5.95 Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.......... 5. 30 
ete Se ET tees terete esresncee 3.85 Grand XX (White) 20/22.......... 5.25 April 3 to April 9—Total contracts 406; total 
osiery tram, XX................. eee ee eee 5.80 Sp. crack trad aa ee 3. rH wee at bales 2,030; total approximate value 
* p. crac ite pie ta acon wat oie 
Spun Silk Yarns Crack (Yellow) 20/22............2 5. 20 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 Crack (White) 20/22............... 5.15 
osc Zcaues TE ME co ccsccccs $4.70 
MR cacechaans ee Bi hess oe canoe 
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\Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


| Office and Witis Ghornton, R. J. 


| 





Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. GRUNDY Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WorRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 


COMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 
AND Tops 


KING MERINO 


That we may serve knitters better. Counts 14s to 
24s. Colors, silver mix and natural. Put up— 
any. Quality, King Cotton. Write for samples. 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 


Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 
FOUNDED 1836 


ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Woolen and For Weaving 
Merino YARNS and Knitting 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 












O. J. CARON | 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


| 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut S&t., 


Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 





SUT 
RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades + NOILS E 
: TOP ne nee : 
z ANDREW K. HENRY = 
: MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 2 
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WORSTED YARNS 
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Census Shows Fair Yarn Volume 





$114,701,202 Value Of 


Sales 


_ PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH demand for yarns leaves 

much to be desired from the spin- 
ner’s standpoint, there has been an 
improvement during recent weeks in 
respect to volume. Men’s wear manu- 
facturers have been placing orders for 
their new lines more freely although 
they have been able to buy this new yarn 
at keenly competitive prices, spinners 
bidding with one another for orders of 
even small size. Manufacturers have 
benefited in that they have been able 
to buy large contracts at figures that 
are admittedly less than the cost of 
production based upon the lowest prices 
being quoted for such wools in the 
present market. 

There has been a fair volume of busi- 
ness in mixtures and in gray yarns to 
go into piece dyes. From appearances 
the current season will be what manu- 
facturers term a “normal” one, mean- 
ing the volume of business booked will 
be equal to that of recent seasons in 
goods of the same weight. From a 
spinner’s standpoint the difficulty is not 
in the volume of business they can book 
but the unsatisfactory prices at which 
these yarns are sold. Statistics secured 
from the 1927 report of the Census 
Bureau, Washington, indicate the 
volume of business handled by sales 
worsted yarn spinners, while not in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, has held 
its own and many lines have actually 
increased since the previous census. 


1927 Sales Yarn Figures 


The figures show there were 74,674,- 
697 lb. of sales worsted yarns sold 
during the year 1927 and in addition to 
this there were 11,670,404 Ib., of mohair 
yarns spun on worsted spinning ma- 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s).......... $1.15 -$1.26 
2-16, low com. (36-40s)..........1.20 - 1.25 
2-208 to 2-24s, low 3 (44s)......1.25 - 1.30 
| 2-208 to 2-268, 3 bld. (46-48s)...1.374- 1.428 
| 2-268 to 2-30s, } bid. (48s)......1.474- 1.529 
| 2-302 to 2-32s, } bld. S. A. (46s) 1.45 = 1.50 
| 2-328, 3 pid. (48-50s).. .. +. 1.574- 1.623 
pS eee 1.623- 1.65 
2-268 } bld. (56s)... ..... -1.67$- 1.70 
| oo ee re 1.724- 1.75 
| ee ee eS eee 1.72$- 1.75 
} eS ee eer 1.774- 1.80 
oe eS ee 1.824- 1.85 
2-50s, high § bid. (64s)......... 1.974- 2.023 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............2.05 = 2.10 
| re 2.50 - 2.55 


Yarns 


in 1927 


chinery making a total of 87,345,101 Ib., 
of yarns spun on sales worsted yarn 
machinery during that year. This 
had a value of $114,701,202 for the 
worsted yarn and $17,750,061 for the 
mohair yarn or a grand total of $132,- 
461,263 for the sales worsted yarn field 
in this country. On this large amount 
of business it is improbable any spinner 
made what might be termed a large 
profit and it is probable a majority 
actually lost money. 

Any line of endeavor that sells a prod- 
uct valued at such a figure is worthy of 
careful study and when producers of 
such materials as worsted yarns are un- 
able year after year to make even a fair 
profit there must be something needing 
correction in the management of their 
affairs. One of the largest worsted 
manufacturers in this country at the 
meeting held by the National Associa- 
tion of Worsted & Woolen Spinners in 
New York stated that the trouble was 
not in the amount of business that they 
were able to do within a year but in the 
unprofitable prices at which they mer- 
chandised this large amount. 

Examples of this are to be seen in the 
outerwear field. Larger amounts of 
yarns have been consumed by bathing- 
suit manufacturers in recent years than 
at any time previously in the United 
States. Yet it has been apparent manu- 
facturers have been able to buy these 
yarns at lower prices each year not- 
withstanding the price of wool at the 
time. Price-cutting among spinners 
has permitted them to buy at almost 
their own figures and spinners have the 
pleasure of doing this increasing busi- 
ness for them at a loss. 

At present there is a fair demand for 


(Continued on page 151) 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 
ey A ON. (SOND. cen cece eebeee $!.523 
ee A” ere $1.60 -1.624 
BR AOMON..s .cncicascccees 1.65 -1.673 
SS Pr rer eee 1.724-1.773 
30s, fine warp (66-70s)......... 1. 824-1. 873 
40s, § bld. (60-64s)............ 1.90 -1.95 
ee eee ere 2.123-2.15 
GO RI ay Serene ens 2.45 -2.50 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


e-s0e tow, 8 bid. (44)..........05%. aieeteae 
2-18s to 2-20s. 3 bld. (50s). .....$1.45— 1.474 
a ee ae 1.50- 1.524 
2-308, § UG. (50RD cn occ cece . 1.55-1,573 


ae 


Business Expansion 


Noted in Wool Tops 


Consumers Press for .Delivery— 
Price Cutting a Marked Feature 
—Colored Noils Move 





Boston.—Expansion in demand for 
wool tops is one of the satisfactory fea- 
tures of the market. Mills that have 
been out of the market for some time 
have appeared during the week and 
placed business. “A large worsted busi- 
ness is being done,” said a leading top- 
maker. “We cannot keep up with our 
deliveries and have to arrange for tops 
to be combed outside. We were prac- 
tically without tops at the beginning of 
the week and the demand for delivery 
is very urgent.” 

As an unfavorable feature of the 
situation may be noted the constant 
offerings by some of the small in- 
dependent topmakers below cost as de- 
termined by the price of wool. Some 
large concerns having a world market 
to draw from, and well financed, are 
not among the price cutters. They re- 
fuse business on the level at which some 
other topmakers are willing to accept. 
In the matter of price the market is 
more irregular than it was last week. 
The question is raised in some quarters 
as to whether topmakers generally know 
the real cost of production. Said a 
well-known top house “These men 
offering tops from three to ten cents 
below what we know to be the real 
cost of production, are either headed 


straight for bankruptcy or else are 
using blends of wool or, as a bare 


possibility, have a little wool which has 
cost them much less than our holdings.” 

The demand for fine noils seems a 
little brisker and it is less difficult for 
traders to get their price at the mills. 
Of interest at this time is the possibility 
that the long run on women’s felt hat 
material is slowing up and that this 
movement may become more accentuated 


(Continued on page 151) 





Ft Se Bee, SIO cccisccewcs a $1.62 
2-208, 4 bld (60s) ...$1.75- 1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
NS UN, 55s av’ a eeera ata eres $1.35-$1.37§ 
SN oy 145-1 474 
TO, COs ceeupaaee 1.55- 1.573 
FUG Pak ones ese clhcuaans 1.05- 1.674 
Price- at Bradford. Eng. 
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Useful for Knitters 


How often have you wanted to know the fibre con- 
tent of the yarns you use and yet have hesitated 
to have an analysis made? Here is a simple, in- 
expensive method for determining the correct fibre 
identity of the yarns that make up your knitted 
fabrics. Time—60 sec. at most. Our exhibit is at 
Booth 232 at the Show. See it! 


Write for further particulars. 


UNiversaL TEXILSCOPE Co., INc. 


TEXTILE DEPT. € 
373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HUNTINGTON’S 


lEXILSCOPE 


Now You Can Have 
Uniform Staple for Mixed Spinning 


With a Stokes Rotary Cutter you can get the same length 
staple for spinning all kinds of mixed yarns of wool, cotton, 
rayon or silk. 

These machines make 300 cuts per minute of any length up 
to three inches. Will handle four to eight strands of top or 
roving at one time. 


Write for full description and quotation. 


FJ§roKes MACHINE COMPANY 


5948 Tabor Rocd Oincy P. O. Philadelphia,. Pa. 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





— See Also —— 
TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-— 





_~MINNICH Baling Press 


STYLE 
60s 


Widely used 
in textile 
milis 





Strong reliable “lifetime” presses with 
50 years experience back of them. 


MINNICH MACHINE WORKS 
Landisville, Pa. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Uncertain Prospect for Wools 


Consumption Good With Trend to W orsteds 


And_ Larger 


Boston. 

HE wool market is in a ferment 

with conditions hardly conducive to 

healthy reaction. Consumption of 
wool is good and manufacturing is more 
active than in 1926 but business is un- 
satisfactory and unusually hazardous. 
Statisticians operating a searchlight on 
the business prosperity of the United 
States fail usually to focus on textiles; 
they play up steel, building operations, 
iutomobile and other industries, all of 
which are doing remarkably well. 

Spot wools are low priced and ap- 
parently moving lower, especially in the 
medium crossbreds. A big domestic 
clip is coming along and, while it will 
all be wanted, if acquired at too high a 
price would mean another enormous loss 
to eastern interests and if sold on too 
ow a basis would mean a huge loss to a 
arge number of men and small farm 
nterests who are not particularly flush 
i money, according to reliable re- 
ports. <A difficult season is evidently in 
prospect. 

The trend toward worsteds is a favor- 
able feature for virgin material handlers 
and for topmakers if prices can be ad- 
justed on the basis of a bearish demand. 


















Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


IRS kbs 5.3 5000000020 $0.42 -$0. 43 
reer a- oa 
ag RENT REIS ae 48 - .49 
ee ete. se Oa 
ECGs hie acnaehowesaans ao 5 
| Texas and California 
Texas 12 months............. $1.00 -$1.03 
California, Northern.......... -97 - .98 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
Dich caeeewduwa ter acke $1.08 -$1.10 
MI 66a s:ce.a. dass eeew de cs 1.00 = 1.03 
DE dunce cusinescveen 93 = .95 
IES 6500543 see snewes se -80- .82 
| Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
| (Scoured Basis) 
ili es asin ix $1.05 -$1.08 
i Staple fine § bild............. 1.00 = I. 
i Fine and fine medium........ 1.00 = 1.03 
MN cp gaat eedew ees .97 = 1.00 
| WEDS. iS Cocks nénsia's cdo 88 - .90 
Mohair—Domestic 
ee EME eres ae ee $0.48 -$0.50 
-70- .75 


Best combing................ 


Use of Foreign Material 


The renaissance in worsteds, however, 
may be achieved at the expense ot 
woolens. And so it goes. There will be 
individual successes no doubt, but a sat- 
isfactory year for the raw wool trade 
as a whole seems dubious. 

Wool consumption is holding up well 
with an upward trend in foreign cloth- 
ing wool utilization. Total consumption 
for January and February this year 
showed a gain of 8,613,000 grease 
pounds as compared with similar period 
in 1928. Taking the average monthly 
consumption, grease basis, for 1926 as 
the base figure and equaling 100, then 
the average monthly consumption of 
all wools for years indicated was as 
follows: 


ALL Woot CoNSUMPTION 


0 Re eer eee ee ee 100 
a iis Kit baie ak ep hew’ 108 
acne ici Kies Se Ras be 107 
Pee CPOM PER) onc ce ck cee eesee 120 


Segregating the consumption of do- 
mestic from foreign wools a strongly 
marked expansion in mill utilization of 
domestic wool may be seen: 

Domestic Woot CoNSUMPTION 


EE, NG cy ete aires eee Awe os 100 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 

Turkey fair, average......... $0.45 -$0. 48 
eo” ee -48- .50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Australian 
DE ane-ait vanes das eeeew $0.98 -$1.02 
MENG kc cans 4 kee os acer .83 = .88 
EE NES .75- .78 

Grease Basis— 

Montevideo 
ies nk bas eee eS -44—- 45 
De elke aso 80h 00 sehen 44— 45 
ao Shes acinieé Se K ax -42- .43 

Buenos Aires 

SENS oeg-s sc eves buns .33- .34 
See Pv okb.c es cvcenegxe —st= 32 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. |....... $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece........ -25- .26 
Ssechuen ass’t............. .27 = .28 

I co ag: «5. 6 6 6:0:0 0 -w/al8 .254- .26 

Scotch black face............ <a @ -<ae 

t I : Kandahar........ -36—- .38 

WII a area's k.0:00-450'g 00's 0 o,0.0%8 -41- .43 

Mec 6s 326s sab seeeneses -41 = .43 

SN cis’ 5 ox dere bebo oeare's 38 = .39 
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Maar i ai. srcais, ans @ ore Aa 90 - .93 
| OS ea a ee ae .63 - .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine two-ply.............. -48- .52 
4 blood, two-ply........... -28- .32 
Card— 
WMO oc kctasaadnccs -53- .57 
Medium white............. <a ee 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
ie. ” 

MOM MNiie invéncciece ce -083-$0. 09 
DU is isc cent eveseee = al ov 
isa, 5:0.0.5 oe so0cainc oat = 22 
cc sere a: cate ame te 219 
MNS cosas soy cteeececus -10- .11 
Mae Cate rStclgsostabe es -15- .16 

Knit— 
wikis Simaudiowawdeiela 44 - 145 
th Gr aaleahiarercwiieweas .22- .23 
pe eee -25- .26 
Worsteds— 
Ba vn cont dtee cai sees .07 - .08 
id cvkeaesde.0X wacewke -124- 13 
Pa winares <o4k aes eas Ig 212 





TP Nas ob hedaleass so edn eekas 125 
a tae wenwakmadeeawuns 132 
i ek eS eer 137 


The utilization of foreign wools in 
the manufacture of clothing moved in- 
versely to the consumption of domestic 
wools. When foreign wools for cloth- 
ing manufacture are segregated from 
foreign wools for carpet manufacture, 
the consumption of foreign clothing 
wools slumps precipitously. The aver- 
age monthly consumption of foreign 
wool for clothing purposes in 1926 was 
13,308,000 lb. which amount may be 
taken as the base figure equaling 100. 
The following comparison then becomes 
possible: 

FoREIGN CLOTHING WooL 


CONSUMPTION 
RORY fe Pcs ceo ate hia Wace ea ra eee 100 
Db. & Die oS vtec alee Mia kwcevs 77 
NI gfe Kafe tn hae Sorts Ae Aes 49 
eS eee errr ee 66 


It may be pointed out, however, that 
during the last two or three months 
foreign wool consumption trend has 
turned upward. Imports are on the in- 
crease. Supplies are larger and there is 
more foreign wool in bond than for 
months. 

Shipments of wool from Argentine 
ports to the United States for the period 
Oct. 1, 1928 to March 28, 1929, totaled 
27,312 bales, as compared with 11,715 
bales in the similar period last season, 
an increase of 15,097 bales. The United 


States has been the second largest buyer 





SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 


on Baie sts a LET OCS $1.23 -$1. 26 


1.03 - 1.05 
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‘“Jetrol” 


Spinning room economy rides high when 
‘‘Jetrol” is employed for roll covering. 
This is the product of a company which 
has specialized in cot making for 85 
years—the oldest and largest of its kind 
in the country. Let us tell you how 
‘“Tetrol” can save for you—also submit 
quotations. Write. 


QO. B. Wetherell 
€& Son Co. 


over 85 Years in this business 


£E. C. MERRILL, Pres. H. B. WETHERELL, Treas. 


Fall River, Mass. 


ROLLER 
COVERERS 


TRO DYEING 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anno WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS § 








ee ‘STREET ee 
Po ryt es. 3469 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 





Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 


C watch, is the reason that off-shades or 
poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. 
You, too, will like our service. Send 
us a trial order. 





AREFULLY watching every detail in the 


Fiorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J Guerin 
rr 


Gen. | ol 





—~ —— 

“Sil, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 

| Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 

_ and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
30 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J.,7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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WOOL — Continued 





of Montevideo wools this season, being 
exceeded only by Germany, taking 
19,400 bales, as compared with 6,200 
bales last season, an increase of 13,200 
bales. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia, 
and New York for the week ended 
April 6, based upon data compiled by 
the Market News Service of Bureau of 





Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 
Week Ended 
April6é 1929 1928 
Domestic. ... . 903,000 17,108,000 22,900,000 
Foreign..... . 1,461,000 47,617,000 40,380,000 
Total........... 2,364,000 64,725,000 73,280,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston............ 1,461,000 47,617,000 40,380,000 
Philadelphia 1,155,000 29,328,000 17,251,000 
New York.... . 2,777.000 25,818,000 18,038,000 

DMN es ccs eee ae 5,393,000 102,763,000 75,669,000 





Fermenting Market 
In Wastes and Rags 





Upward Tendency and More 
Speculation—Woolen Rags _ as 
“Junk”—Rayon Waste Scarcer 


Boston. — Woolen rags and _ sub- 
stitutes move in a quiet market. Prices 
in general are firm on rags and clips, 
although where the mill demand dried 
up the rag price eased off immediately. 
The best German and British knit stocks 
are in fair demand, the British material 
being uniformly higher priced. The 
demand covers blacks, blues and several 
of the fancy higher priced light colors. 

While the placing of new business in 
the Dewsbury market for American ac- 
count is slow on the usual run of old 
knit stocks, two or three Summer Street 
houses are said to be picking up sub- 
stantial quantities of white hosiery 
clips and similar material. The super- 
fine white hosiery clip is being bought 
at a price to land duty paid in Boston 
around 90c. and the average fine clip at 
75c. or say 83-85c. landed, duty paid 
Boston. There is a general expecta- 
tion that the duty on rags will be 
advanced. These high priced materials 
are considered good speculative pur- 
chases. One dealer in close touch with 
the foreign situation states that the total 
output of superfine hosiery clips in the 
English market did not exceed 200,000 
lb. annually while the supply of average 
white hosiery clips might run up to 
500,000 Ib. 

The rag market notes with great in- 
terest the decision of the U. S. Customs 
Court in New York in taking old 
woolen rags out of Par. 1105 in the wool 
schedule and permitting entry as “junk” 
under Par. 1601 of the Free List. The 
contention of the importers was that 





Par. 1105 does not specify “old” woolen 
rags. The treasury department has 
taken an appeal to the Court of Customs 
Appeals in Washington. Webster de- 
fines junk, in part, as follows: “Waste 
or discarded material which may be 
treated or prepared so as to be used 
again in some form.” Par. 1601 of the 
Free List reads simply: “Junk, old.” 

There is a better tone to the mill 
waste market. Speculation is beginning 
to appear. Said one large house “We 
are buying all the waste we can lay our 
hands on and have been able to secure 
from several mills a good sized supply 
of white and colored worsted wastes.” 
There is a steady demand for colored 
worsted threads. The fine quality two- 
ply sells readily at 50c. and interest is 
shown in $s blood colored at 43-45c. 

Silk and rayon wastes command a 
steady interest. Waste silk arrives con- 
stantly from the Orient, and from the 
mills using this material there is a 
steady output of silk waste. Imports of 
silk waste also arrive from Italy. Prices 
on these materials depend altogether 
upon their general character and are 
rarely quotable except in a nominal 
fashion. In rayon waste the improved 
methods of manufacture and the greatly 
increased experience now possessed by 
makers of this chemical fiber have cut 
down the output very extensively so 
much so that some of those who comb 
rayon tops are said to be hesitating 
about accepting new business for any 
near-by delivery. 


Worsted Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 147) 


outerwear counts and manufacturers are 
specifying on old contracts, many having 
bought heavily last December and 
January on which they are now taking 
deliveries. This would seem to place 
spinners in such a position that they 
would be able to hold prices on at least 
an equal basis with the raw material 
market but this has not been the case. 
During recent weeks price-cutting has 
made itself noted and at this time manu- 
facturers are able to buy a fair grade of 
2-20s, quarter blood at $1.424 which was 
held several weeks ago 2} to 5c. higher. 

There has been a sagging in weaving 
yarns especially in Bradford spun qual- 
ities and manufacturers are able to buy 
such counts at 2-50s, fine, at prices 
several cents under those in force a 
month ago. The trend in these grades 
has been due to softness in fine wools 
and tops. More recently the yarn 
market has been affected by the softness 
in medium grades of wool which has 
further weakened the position of quarter 
blood yarns. There are quotations as 
low as $1.40 for a fair grade of 2-20s 
although spinners state it is impossible 
to buy a full quarter blood at that price, 
claiming such figures represent low 
quarter blood stock. 
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Ask Wooly Lamb as Utah 
Automobile License Plate 


Satt Lake City, Utan.—At the 
annual convention of the Utah State 
Wool Growers Association held here re- 
cently, a formal resolution was adopted 
requesting the secretary of state to pro- 
vide 1930 license plates for automobiles, 
motor trucks and busses, in the shape 
of a full-fleeced lamb, as a means of ad- 
vertising one of Utah’s greatest indus- 
tries. 





Top and Noil Market 
(Continued from page 147) 





in the near future by a pending change 
in the style of hats. On the other hand 
a good season for broadcloth seems 
altogether likely so that these two trade 
developments will tend to neutralize 
each other producing a minimum change 
on the demand for the best fine noils. 

Some changes in manufacture are 
likely to bring about a larger output 
of colored noils. Recently there has 
been a considerable increase in the 
dyeing of wool tops. Fine recombed 
colored noils which have been prac- 
tically stagnant since the first of the 
year have the past day or two encoun- 
tered some mill interest. The output 
from our domestic mills was small last 
year but was supplemented by imports 
as the year drew to a close. Many of 
these foreign noils are still unsold and 
the new interest in this commodity is 
a very favorable development. One 
house quoted 83-85c. and stated that 
some mills were willing to pay as high 
as 88c. for choice material. 

Noil markets in both Boston and 
Bradford are lower than they were a 
year ago but in both places the market 
seems grounding on bottom. Per cent 
decline in noil prices in Boston and 
Bradford as compared with April, 1928, 
are shown herewith: 


Boston Bradford 
Merino noils...... 6 6 
Crossbred noils... 3 15 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


gs oi ov eth wacdeada $1.33—1. 35 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 1.32—1. 33 
ie ere 1.27—1.28 
Aver. § Dino (30ep.... 2... nese 1.21—1.22 
Low } blood........ 1.13—1.14 
ie eer nee 1.10—1.12 
EIR «ae ees .—1.10 
GG. eS OIE Bie Biss ois cc ce ceenes 1.00—1.01 
on A | 93— .94 
oe SS ee ee 87— .88 
36s 8. A. and N. Z..... 85— .86 
Noils—Boston 
i aia arhie arsed Waa tw &0salaren-x% $0.90— .92 
ao stare ia apa eae A Uaee ot 83— .85 
ROE Ns 6. Gea sb bccaw mavenenus 73— .78 
PN I Bion oe Wiawewiarneele eon 65— .70 
eee | OS See ees 60— .65 
ey Wa in. y:6,0.0:0-6. dike. craves 55— .58 
Ms teen rec Strciare are.s a kieetiese a's 53— .55 
es aoc cperakads 4 onde s Shes cals 50— .53 
Tope—Bradford Eng. (April 8) 
bo ae es, 47d 
No FSG 0 ho kel vocact uses 444d 
Half-blood (60s8).................... 42d 
Half-blood low (58s)................ 40d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 334d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 28d 
ee eee 234d 
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Colors must be right 
to win buyer acceptance 


HERE is only a slight difference in color, 

perhaps, between yesterday’s “flesh” or 
‘“‘sunmetal”’ silk hose and today’s “‘beige’’ or 
“dust”. Yet one is fashionable and readily 
salable while the other is not. What can be 
more important, then, than being sure of clear, 
vibrant colors—of exactly the delicate shades 
you want? 


You can be certain of good dyeing by using a 
small amount of Oakite in degumming. For 
the emulsifying action of Oakite aids in lifting 
lubricating oil as well as sericin from the fibres 
and is an assurance of complete rinsing. There 
is no possibility of excessive amounts of oil or 
soap being carried over into the dyebath. 
Uneven shades and oil spots are eliminated. 
Uniform penetration and bright, true, colors 
are obtained consistently. 


Write us to have our nearby Service Man call. 
Let him show you how Oakite will improve 
your wet finishing operations and at the same 
time lower costs. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. 8. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ws Methods 















IS SERVICE? 


Service is the ability to do something 
of value and to do it better than it 
has ever been done before. 








That mill men apply this measure 
of service to the special purpose 


Wrando 





lity and Service 


Textile Alkalies 















is proved by the ever increasing demand 
for these distinctive products. 





When the microscope and camera are 
turned upon fabrics treated with these 
products, the better condition of the 
fabric is immediately seen. 





Softer feel, brighter colors and quality 
appearance naturally result from this 
better condition — factors of profitable 
advantage in competitive markets. 












Moreover, these quality results are 


obtained at no increased cost. 





Ask your supply man 
or write our technical 
expert. 





The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


+ 





N. E. Chemists Meet 


Textile Dyers & Finishers Associa- 
tion “Boosts New England” 





“Boost New England” was the slogan 
of the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Textile Dyers and Finishers, 
held at the Narragansett Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I., last Saturday afternoon, 
and attended by more than 150 mem- 
bers and guests. Gov. Norman S. Case 
of Rhode Island, and Felix Hebert, 
junior U. S. Senator from Rhode Island, 
were guests of honor, and they and 
Major P. F. O’Keefe of the Massachu- 
setts division of the New England Coun- 
cil were the principal speakers. 

Among the other guests, practically 
all of whom spoke briefly, were the fol- 
lowing: George P. Newell, president, 
Rhode Island Textile Association; John 
F. Reardon, president, and Philip C. 
Wentworth, secretary, Southern New 
England Textile Club; Thomas Dorgan, 
president, National Association of 
Woolen & Worsted Overseers; Andrew 
Gibson, president, and George C. Dunn, 
secretary, Blackstone Valley Mills As- 
sociation; Birger Hamilton, president 
of the Eastern Maine Woolen Overseers 
Association, and Antonio Spencer, presi- 
dent of the Dixon-Spencer Associates. 

Frederic L. Babcock, executive sec- 
retary of the association and editor of 
Fibre & Fabric, was introduced as toast- 
master by Fred Ayers, president of the 
National Association of Textile Dyers 
& Finishers. Mr. Babcock explained 
that, while the meeting was partially for 
the purpose of giving mill executives an 
opportunity to see what the association 
is doing for the mills, it also marked the 
beginning of an aggressive campaign, 
in cooperation with other textile associa- 
tions of that section of the country, to 
boost New England. All of the 
speakers expressed their faith in the 
textile future of New England, and con- 
fidence that those sections of the in- 
dustry that are being subjected to the 
severest competitive tests would finally 
emerge all the stronger. 





Dye Imports Show Gain 


Imports of synthetic dyes for con- 
sumption into the United States during 
March totaled 766,786 Ib. valued at 
$612,253, bringing the three months’ 
total up to 1,710,271 Ib., value $1,368,- 
272. An increase of 34% in weight and 
32% in value is registered during the 
first quarter of 1929 over the same 
period in 1928 when 1,271,751 lb., hav- 
ing an invoice value of $1,034,682 were 
entered for consumption. Germany sup- 
plied 72.66% and Switzerland 22.61% 
of the January-March, 1929 imports, 
while January-March, 1928, Germany 
furnished 58.5% of incoming shipments 
and Switzerland 29.33%. Figures are 
from Chem. Div. of Dept. of Commerce. 


Dye Census for 1928 


Record Production of Dyes in 1928 
And Value of Sales Increases 


RELIMINARY figures compiled 

by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission show that the domestic pro- 
duction of coal-tar dyes for the calendar 
year 1928 exceeds that for 1927 by 
approximately 1,400,000 Ib., and that 
progress in the manufacture of fast and 
specialty dyes has continued, 

Before the World War the United 
States was largely dependent upon 
foreign sources for its supply of dyes. 
The domestic dye industry was devel- 
oped during and after the war period 








DYE PRODUCTION 
AND PRICE TRENDS 


The following table shows comparative dye produc- 
tion in the United States from 1917 to 1928 inclusive, 
and comparison with 1914. This table is based on 
reports of the U.S. Tariff Commission. 


Dyes Average 
No. of Produced Price 

Firms Lbs. Value Per Lb. 
1914 7 6,619,729 $3,470,096 $0.37 
1917 18 45,977,246 57,796,228 1. 26 
1918 78 58,464,446 62,026,390 1.06 
1919 90 63,402,194 67,598,855 1.07 
1920 82 88,263,776 95,613,740 1.08 
1921 74 39,008,690 32,370,000 0. 83 
1922 87 64,632,187 38,779,312 0.60 

1923 88 93,667,524 51,048,800 0.545 
1924 78 68,679,000 37,086,660 0.54 
1925 75 86,345,438 40,582,356 0. 47 
1926 61 87,976,624 36,950,182 0.42 
1927 55 95,167,905 37,115,483 0.39 
1928 47 96,600,000 41,151,600 0.42 





when foreign supplies were not avail- 
able. Synthetic colors are essential for 
the large domestic textile and other 
dye-consuming industries. In 1928, 
dyes of domestic production supplied 
about 92% of our consumption by 
quantity, and there was, in addition, an 
exportable surplus of the bulk low-cost 
colors amounting to over 32,000,000 Ib. 

In 1928, production by 47 firms of 
approximately 96,600,000 Ib. was an 
increase of 1.5% over the production 
in 1927. Sales of dyes in 1928 were 
93,300,000 lb. valued at $39,790,000. 
The quantity of sales shows a decrease 
of 5% from 1927; the value of sales 
shows an increase of 3.3%. 

Outstanding features of American dye 
production in 1928 were: 

1. Increase in production of vat and 
other fast dyes. 
. Production of many new fast and 
specialty dyes. 

3. Reduction in the number of domes- 
tic manufacturers from 55 to 47. 
4. Increase in unit price of sales of 

all dyes. 
5. Increase in exports. 
6. Increase in dye imports. 
The production of vat dyes in 1928 
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established a new record with a total of 
more than 6,300,000 Ib., as compared 
with 5,961,688 Ib. in 1927. Before the 
World War there was no production of 
vat dyes in the United States, and our 
entire consumption was imported from 
Germany and Switzerland. These dyes 
are of interest to the consumer as they 
vield shades of exceptional fastness to 
washing and to light, and are largely 
used in cotton and linen goods. The 
increased consumption of vat dyes in- 
dicates that the public realizes that al- 
though the fast dye is more expensive, 
the cost of dye per yard of fabric or 
per garment is, in general, a small 
fraction of the total cost, and that it is 
more economical to invest in the fast- 
dyed fabrics or garments. 


Finishers More Active in March 
than February 


The National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics have announced the 
following monthly statement of percent- 
age of normal average capacity operated 
in their industry showing increases in 
March over February: 





oe oe 
(5 wks.) (5 wks.) 
White and dyed : : 
combined....... 69 { $2ge-H nite 75 { 3hzo- White 
Fast black........ 2 ; 
Logwood black.... 39 46 
i 122 
1928 o_o 1929 
(4 wks.) (4 wks.) 
White and Dyed . ° 
Combined...... 69 { Z3ge-nite 7s { 3ozo-hhite 
Fast Black....... 29 31 
Logwood Black... 42 44 
| ar 107 


John Campbell Providence 
Office in New Location 


John Campbell & Co., dyestuffs and 
oils for the textile industry, have moved 
their Providence, R. I., office to 78 
Fountain St. The new location gives 
them added facilities for serving the 
trade. 





Textile Chemists’ Meeting 
in Greenville 


The Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists will hold their quarterly meet- 
ing at the Poinsett Hotel in Greenville, 
S. C., this evening, April 13. Dr. H. 
E. Miller, chief engineer of the North 
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Rayon Size 


This Rayon Size has been de- 
veloped and progressed with the 
Rayon Industry. It is particu- 
larly adapted for difficult weaves 
and will remain pliable and easy 
to boil out. 

Can be used equally well for sizing 
Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. 
A trial will convince you. Write 
for details. 


Wm. C. Keyworth 
215 Van Houten St., 
Paterson, N. J. 


The result of fifteen 
years’ experience in 
developing the highest 
quality of Rayon Size. 








| MALT-DIASTASE CO., 79 Wall St., New York City 


== 








Textile Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. Write 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
RED OIL OLIVE OIL 
\\ FLAKE SOAPS 

Palm oi! RR 
Curd SOAP AS 


Olive SOAP Cys, YY“ 
Soap Powder For Mill Floors , \. 


Let Us Supply You 











Established 1860. 


Incorporated 1905 


S. R. David & Company 


INCORPORATED 


DYESTUFFS 


252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETEBR 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
















Carolina State Board of Health, will 
speak upon “The Cooperation of State 
Agencies with Industries in the Solu- 
tion of Waste Disposal Problems.” R. 
M. Mitchell, superintendent of dyeing 
at the Proximity Print Works, Greens- 
boro, N. C., will speak upon “Piece Dye- 
ing of Cotton Goods.” L. J. McGinty, 
superintendent of dyeing in the Wiscas- 
sett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., will give 
a paper upon “One-Bath Hosiery Dye- 
ing’; and John P. Holmes, of the 
Celanese Corporation of America, will 
speak upon “Dyeing and Finishing of 
Textiles Containing Celanese-Brand 
Yarns.” 


BUSINESS NEWS 





Pointed Heels Patent Rights 


The Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. [., 
manufacturer of the “Banner” automatic 
knitting machines, is sending the following 
notice to the hosiery trade: 

“We control patent rights directed to 
the knitting of Pointed Heels whether with 
single, double or triple points. Any mill 
adapting other hosiery machines to knit a 
tapered or pointed heel do so at the risk 
of infringing our rights and we intend to 
prosecute vigorously all infringers. 

“The Lawson patent 1,459,157, June 19, 
1923, and the Jones patent 1,641,590, Sept. 
6, 1927, are among the patents owned 
by us.” 


General Electric Pensions 


More than a half million dollars was 
paid in pensions by the General Electric Co. 
during 1928, the majority of the $514,495 
going to pensioners from the various appa- 
ratus works. Since the inception of the 
pension plan in 1912 a total of $2,129,471 
has been paid through 1928. 

On Jan. 1, 1928, there were 607 pension- 
ers, and at the end of the year there were 
877. The average age of those receiving 
pensions is 68.72 years; the average active 
service is 28.35 vears; and the average 
annual pension $730. 


H. H. Wood lie Timken 


Organization 


H. H. Wood, formerly chief engineer of 
the Laclede Steel Co. of St. Louis, has 
joined the Industrial Department of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Mr. Wood will specialize in the applica- 
tion of Timken bearings to steel mill equip- 
ment of various sorts. For the present 
his headquarters will be in Canton. 


W. H. Whitcomb to Join 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


William H. Whitcomb, chairman of Com- 
mittee D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and at present director 
of the Control Laboratory, Footwear Divi- 
sion, United States Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn., will sever his connections 
with the latter company and will become 
associated, on April 22, with Henry L. Scott 
Co., Providence, R. I., manufacturers of 
testing machines. He will be identified 
with the sales and executive departments. 

Mr. Whitcomb received the degrees of 


Bachelor of Science, in 1903, and Master of 
Science, in 1906, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He has had an 
extensive teaching experience, including 
assistant in physics and electro-chemistry 
at M.I.T., and assistant professor, asso- 
ciate professor and later professor of chem- 





W.H. Whitcomb 


istry at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
He became associated with the United 
States Rubber Co. in 1917. His work with 
that company has included supervision of 
chemical and physical testing of materials, 
developing and testing of compounds, con- 
trol testing of finished goods for quality 
of manufacture, and inspection and testing 
of fabrics. 

Mr. Whitcomb was elected chairman of 
Committee D-13 last June and of course 
continues in that capacity. 


W. J. Denholm Transferred to 


Harrison Works 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., announces that 
W. J. Denholm has been transferred from 
the Chicago office to the post of assistant 
to the manager of the Harrison Works, at 
Harrison, N. J. 


Clemson Offers Course in 
Technical Writing 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C.—Clemson 
College offers a new course in technical 
writing especially adapted for students 
in chemistry, dyeing, and other branches 
of textile work. 

This course is the result of the de- 
mand in the industry for men able to 
express opinions, results of tests, etc., 
in writing. The course will be given 
under the direction of Prof. Chas. E. 
Mullin, who is widely known as a tech- 
nical writer. 
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Charles E. Carpenter 


Charles E. Carpenter, president of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, interna- 
tionally known concern handling leather 
belting, oils, etc., died at Miami, Fla., April 
6, at the age of 66 years. He had gone 
to Miami in the hope of recovering from 
a recent illness. Mr. Carpenter was one 
of the most interesting personalities with 
whom the textile industry came into con- 
tact within recent years. His friendship 
was ‘national not only in the textile field 
but in many other lines of industrial en- 
deavor. Through the efforts of Mr. Car- 
penter the concern of which he was the 
head has become known in all sections of 
the world. This came about through the 
unique ways in which Mr. Carpenter ad- 
vertised the concern and its products. He 
was the editor of a company organ which 
was published at intervals each year in 
which he talked personally and intimately 
with his readers. Mr. Carpenter was also 
the author of a number of books in which 
he discussed matters in his character- 
istically vivid way. He was also prominent 
in Philadelphia politics and led the re- 
volt against the organization in that city 
in 1907. He was a member of the City 
Committee of the Reform Party, later re- 
turning to the organization and taking a 
prominent part in the election of John E. 
Reyburn as Mayor. Mr. Carpenter was a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Club, Poor 
Richard Club, Advertising Club of America 
and the Whitemarsh Country Club. He 
was also a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. His death marks the passing 
of one of the most interesting personalities 
in Philadelphia industry. 


John Thaddeus Murphy 


John T. Murphy, more recently known 
as “Weaver John,” died April 4 in his 79th 
year, at his home in Haverhill, Mass., as 
the result of a heart attack. Requiem 
Mass was celebrated at St. James Church, 
Haverhill, and interment took place at 
Andover, where he was born. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one daughter, 
Caroline. Fifty-five years of “Weaver 
John’s” life were spent at the looms of the 
Pentucket Mills of M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co., the fact which gave him the reputa- 
tion of the oldest active weaver in the 
industry. Because of this he was chosen 
as symbol of the workers of the wool in- 
dustry at the Pageant of the Golden Fleece, 
held in New York last month. The off- 
cials of the Pageant sent wires of con- 
dolence and floral tributes, but were pre- 
vented from attending the funeral, due to 
the necessity of being in Chicago at the 
opening of the Golden Fleece Pageant in 
that city. Walter T. Pollock of Williams 
& Saylor, who brought “Weaver John” to 
New York, attended as the representative 
of the Wool Institute. “Weaver John” 
spent an active and exciting time while in 
New York. He was received by Mayor 
Walker, spoke over the radio, went to the 
theaters and made several appearances at 
the Pageant. He had had several heart 
attacks prior to his visit. 


John W. Dobbie 


John W. Dobbie, former president of the 
Merritt Woolen Co., now the Packard 
Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., died at his 


home in that town on April 3, after a long 
illness. 
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